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PARTING, 
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HE SPEAKS, 


Bitter, my love? Ay, bitter next to death, 
And only next to death because a hope 
That we may meet again doth still remain, 
For what were life, this human life of ours, 
With all its petty trials and great griefs, 
If thou wert not? If to my lonely heart 
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There came not the sweet whisper of thy love, 
And the sweet memory of thy words and looks? 
When I am far away, the welcome thought 
That time, which separates, shall yet unite, 
And as it passes, bring me nearer thee 

Will nerve my arm for effort, clear my brain, 
And strengthen every purpose of my soul, 

I shall be anxious over present work, 

Because it holds in practica] embrace 

The blessings of the future. Ah, my love! 
Men laugh at lover’s ravings; but should I 


Let loose upon your ears the pent-up flood 

Of tender names and fond comparisons 

That rolls resistless through my mind, whene’er 
My thoughts revert to thee (which doth occur 
So often, that it is my chiefest thought) 


Thou wouldst ery “‘ Mercy!” and be sick of it, 


And we must part! The havd which now I hold 
I must take my farewell of; that dear hand 
Which thou hast yielded in this parting hour, 
And which may yet be mine, all mine, to keep. 
God grant that while we two must dwell apart 
No harm may come to thee; no wind may blow 
Too harshly on my love! May life be fair, 
And health and happiness alike be thine. 

O, never do we feel our lack of power, 

As when relentless fate marks out our paths 
Afar from those we love! With them, we feel 
That we can shield, can comfort, can sustain; 
But once the weary miles are placed between, 
What value all the willingness of love? 

Some cruel dart may pierce the heart we prize 
And we not there to pluck it out, and pour 
The balm of consolation; O my love! 

May angels guard thee, and may fate be kind! 


SHE ANSWERS. 


I would this were a dream, and I might wake, 
As I have sometimes done, to cry aloud 

In very gladness that it was a dream ' 

And not a dark reality. Fear not 

For me; a voice within my soul asserts 

That life, forus, hath brighter scenes than this. 
Beyond the darkness of this parting hour, 


Beyond the grief that needs must follow it, 
My woman’s faith discerns a fairer sky; 

And at the thought of all it promises 

My fainting heart renews its hope and trust. 
You go because the cruel pride of wealth 
Hath set its bar between us, and hath said 
That gold, and gold alone, can buy my hand. 
I will be true, and Fortune will be kind; 
For love like ours can never be in vain! 

Yes, I am bold, and say our love, because 
These are the last words you can hear me speak 
Before we part we know not when to meet; 
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And you shall bear for comfort in your strife, 
And as an amulet to guard you well, 

The knowledge that you do not toil for one 
Who lives unheeding all your care and pain. 
I will be true, and God will give me strength 
To bear with all the patience that I can 

The grief of separation, and to wait 

The dawning of the brighter day to come. 
That day will come—the roses bright will bloom 
Full many times, it may be, ere I lay 

My hand again in yours;—but it will come! 
And do you go? Ah, what can ever be 

One half so bitter as this parting is! 


A CHAPTER ON FISHES, 


The various finny tribes that inhabit the 
waters of oceans, lakes, rivers and smaller 
streams, are interesting in their variety 
and immensity of numbers, and have fur- 
nished the most delicious food fur man, 
thus winning his esteem from an econom- 
ical and culinary point of view. The sport 
of angling has many followers, and has 


been most eloquently descanted upon by 
some of its talented advocates, who make 


a fine art of the lazy and pleasurable em- 
ployment. And truly it combines so many 
agreeable conditions that more than one 
avenue is open to enjoyment; for the an- 
gler in summer who seeks the riverside 
with hook and line has not only the ex- 
citement and pleasure of his occupation, 
but can also rejoice in the béauties of na- 
ture spread around him, and breathe fresh 
vigor from the free and uncontaminated 
air. Nocountry in the world offers greater 
inducements to those who like to “goa 
fishing” than this, and the excellence of 


many of the tribes of American fishes is 


too well known to require much com ment; 
while European waters can boast of some 
few varieties not to be found here, such as 
the Sole and the Turbot. 

Ranking next to the far-famed salmon 


as a daimty for the table, are the various 


species of trout, some found in Europe and 
some in the United States. At the head 
of these fishes is the Salmon Trout, which 


migrates from the sea to fresh waters. Its 
usual weight is from two to four pounds, 
but sometimes increases to twelve or sev- 
enteen pounds. It abounds in the rivers 
of Scotland, and is there sometimes taken 
in nets, by which as many as two hundred 
have been secured ata haul. With the 
hook a man may, if very successful, take 
thirty a day. The food of the salmon- 
trout consists of flies, beetles, insects, etc., 
and it is found. in the waters of Europe 
and those about the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
in this country. 
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The common European trout is a famous 
fish, esteemed by anglers but little, if any, 
less than the salmon. Its length varies 
from ten to thirty inches, the usual size 
being fifteen ; it weighs from one to twenty 


pounds, and is an extremely beautiful fish 


in shape and color. It dwells in lakes and 
rivers, and is a very greedy specimen; but 
notwithstanding its voracious appetite it is 
by no means easily caught, for it is suspi- 
cious, watchful, and always on the alert, 
challenging the sportsman to display his 
greatest skill in order to secure it. Re- 


maining very quiet during the day, the 
larger members of the tribe only become 
active at the approach of night, when they 


dart from point to point in search of small . 


fish, insects and larvae. The spawning 
season is in October. 

The Great Gray Trout, also called the 
Great Lake Trout, exists in England, Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, where it is found in the 
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lakes only. It is a very powerful fish, and 
is captured with strong hooks and lines; 
it weighs from two to fifty pounds, but is 
not highly esteemed for the table. The 
Bull Trout, Gray Trout, or Whitling, is an- 


other European variety which is not unlike 


the common salmon in looks and action, 
weighing from six to twenty pounds. Itis 
valued more for the amusement which 
sportsmen derive from it than for its eat- 
able qualities. 

Our own American Brook Trout is very , 
similar to the common European trout, in 


every respect, although a distinct species. 
It may be found in most of the clear run- 
ning streams of this country north of Vir- 
ginia, and is well known to all who have 
ever indulged in the art of fishing. The 
many varieties known as Silver Trout, 
Black Trout, Sea Trout, Hucho Trout, etc., 
are only slightly differing members of the 
same species, the differences in appear- 
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ance among these fish being mostly those 
of color caused by the various qualities of 
the water in their native streams. To this 
class belongs the Red-Bellied Trout of the 
lakes of Western New York, 

The Lake Trout attains a length of from 
two to four feet, and abounds in Lake On- 
tario and the lakes of Western New York 


and Northern New England, It is popu- 
larly called Lake-Salmon and Salmon-Trout, 
and is taken in large numbers where it is 
most abundant, five hundred pounds hay- 
ing been secured by one person ina week’s 
time. It is for sale in the Atlantic mar- 
kets, cured in salt, and is brought fresh to 
the city of New York. Its flavor and del- 
icacy are considered as in the second rank, 
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bow. It abounds in the chief rivers and 
lakes of Europe, and also in the British 
Islands, where it is supposed to have been 
introduced from the continent centuries 
ago. The length is usually from one to 
two feet, although the growth of the pike 
would seem to be limitless. The follow- 


ing illustrates its voracious appetite: 


“Eight pikes consumed nearly eight 
hundred gudgeons in three weeks, and the 
appetite of one of these was insatiable. 
One morning I threw to him, one after au- 
other, five roach, each about four inches 
in length; he swallowed four of them, and 
kept the fifth in his mouth for about a 
quarter of an hour, when it also disap- 
peared. 


THE MINNOW AND STICKLEBACE, 


though in these respects it varies greatly, 
some specimens proving to be excellent. 


The Pike is celebrated among fishes for ° 


its exceeding voracity, its. mouth being 
furnished with a set of teeth evidently 
well caleulated to do mischief among its 
unfortunate companions. It is found only 
in fresh whter and in temperate climes. 
The Common Pike, or Pickerel, of Europe, 
is a strong, savage and active fish, swim- 
ming with great rapidity, and sometimes 
darting forward like an arrow from the 


** Digestion in the pike goes on very rap- 
idly, and they are therefore most expen- 
sive fish to maintain. In default of a suf- 
ficient quantity of other fishes to satisfy 
them, moorhens, ducks, and, indeed, any 
animals of small size, whether alive or 
dead, are constantly consumed—and their 
boldness and voracity are equally prover- 
bial. Dr. Plot relates that at Lord Gower’s 
canal at Trentham, a pike seized the head 
of a swan as she was feeding under water, 
and gorged so much of it as killed them 
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both; the servants perceiving the head of 
the swan under water for a longer time 
than usual, took the boat, and found the 
‘pike and swan both dead. Gesner relates 
that a pike in the Rhone seized on the lips 
of a mule that was brought to drink, and 
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in Suabia, wearing a brazen ring on which 
was engraved this sentence in Greek: “I 
am the fish which was first of all put into 
this lake by the hands of the Governor of 
the Universe, Frederick the Second, the 
5th October, 1230.” Accordingly, the pike 


THE LAMPREY AND LAMPER, 


that the beast drew the fish out before it 
could disengage itself. Walton was as- 
sured by his friend M. Segrave, who kept 
tame otters, that he had knoyn a pike in 
extreme hunger fight with one of his otters 
for a carp that the otter had caught, and 
was then bringing out of the water.” 


must have been two hundred and sixty- 
seven years old, and is said to have weighed 
three hundred and fifty pounds. The skel- 
eton of this enormous fish, nineteen feet 
long, was for many years exhibited at 
“Manheim as a wonderful curiosity. Very 
large specimens are taken in the Scottish 


THE FLYING-FISH. 


The pike was considered by Pliny as the 
longest-lived of the fresh-water fishes, and 
likely to grow to the greatest size. One 
that was ninety years old is mentioned by 

_Pennunt; but the patriarch of all the 
pikes is referred to by Gesner, who says 
that in 1497 one was secured at Hailbrun, 


lakes, but these are more remarkable for 
size than excellence, the smaller ones be- 
ing tenderer and of better flavor. 

The Common American Pike, or Pickerel, 
is from one to two feet long, and abounds 
in the New England lakes, where it is 
taken in large numbers. Its habits are 
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similar to those of the European pike, and 
it will prey upon all fish to a most injuri- 
ous extent if it has the chance. It is 
caught in winter by cutting holes through 
the ice. Other varieties found in this 
country are the Long Island, or Varied 
Pickerel, the Great Northern Pickerel, 
found in the large rivers and lakes, from 
Lake Superior to the St. Lawrence, and 
the Muscalonge, existing only in the great 
lakes and waters of the St. Lawrence basin, 
frequentin Lakes Erie, Ontario and Huron. 

The Sea-Bream and Black-Bream are 
two European varieties very much resem- 
bling each other, both feeding on fish as 
well as seaweed, and not greatly esteemed 
for the table. The American Variegated 
Bream is a beautiful species, and of good 


flavor, The Whitebait is quite a cele- 
brated fish, very numerous irf the river 
Thames, and held in high estimation by 
epicures. It is a frequent occurrence for 
the Londoners, from the Lord Mayor down, 
to take a trip to Greenwich or Blackwall 
for the purpose of enjoying a feast of 
“Whitebait.” 

The Minnow is one of the most familiar 
of fishes, and every schoolboy is well ac- 
quainted with its looks and habits. The 
European variety is not usually more than 
three inches long, while some of the 
American minnows attain a leugth of five 
inches, They are often used as bait for 
other and larger fish, such as pike, perch 
or catfish. 

The Sticklebacks are small fishes four or 
five inches long, and are remarkable for 
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the fact that unlike most of their race they 
carefully prepare a place for the reception 
of their young, and guard them with the 
greatest care, the labor chiefly devolving 
upon the male, which displays much cour- 
age and affection. They are found both 
in Europe and America. 

The Lampreys include several varieties; 
the Sea-Lamprey is about two feet long, 
and of a yellowish color marked with 
brown. It feeds upon soft animal sub- 
stances, and exists in European rivers, near 
the sea, It is considered excellent for the 
table. The American Sea-Lamprey is sim- 
ilar to the European species, but larger, 
sometimes growing to three feet in length. 
It is also esteemed for eating. The plain 
Mud Lamprey, usually called Lamper-Eel, 


is common in the United States, and is 
used for bait by fishermen. 

The Flying-Fishes are mostly found in 
the Atlantic, in its more tropical portions, 
though sometimes venturing further north. 
They often may be seen leaping from the 
water to escape the persecution of the do- 
rados and bonitos. They will spring into 
the air to a height of twenty feet, and 
sometimes sail along for the space of six 
hundred feet, occasionally falling on the 
deck of a ship. 

The character and habits of the Porpoise 
are well known. Swimming in shoals, 
they pursue the mackerel, herrings and 
salmon with great eagerness, and their 
numbers are often so great that they seem 
to darken the sea as they rise to take 
breath. They are frolicsome fishes. 


THE PORPOISE. 
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THE VAMPYRE BAT. 


A more curious family than that of the 
bats cannot be found among all the tribes 
of animated nature. Creatures of dark- 
ness, passing the day in slumber, and only 
becoming active as the twilight shadows 
begin to shroud everything and render all 
objects more or Jess indistinct, the super- 
stitious and ignorant have for a long time 
held them to be evil in their natures, and 
allied to the inhabitants of the lower 
world. How far these ancient supersti- 
tions have deserved belief, and how much 


they have exaggerated the peculiarities of 
the bats, science clearly and reassuringly 
tells. Like many other unfortunate crea- 
tures not personally prepossessing, and of 
eccentric habits, these animals have been 
regarded with fear and dread quite out of 
proportion with their actual powers or in- 
clinations. 

The most formidable and repulsive mem- 
bers of the bat family are those designated 
as Vampyres, illustrated on this page, and 


which are found in the tropical portions of . 


South America, often in large numbers. 
They are of hideous appearance, having a 


singular leaflike appendage on the nose, © 


and are called by the French Fers de 
lance, or Spearhead, or Javelin Bats. The 
largest of them measure six inches in 
length, and the wings expand two feet. 
- The chosen food of this variety consists of 


the blood of the larger animals and birds. 
They approach their victims while asleep, 
and bite a small hole in the skin, through 
which they suck the blood. They fre- 
quently attack cattle and horses in this 
manner, and those animals often seem to 
lose considerable blood from the wound 
after the satisfied bats have departed ; but 
no serious results commonly occur, though 
if there were many bites the victim might 
be less fortunate. With fowls the effect 
of the visits of the vampyre bat is more 


deadly, as they often die from the injury. 
The true type of this order is the Spectre 
Bat, which is six inches long, with wings 
spreading two feet. The Javelin Bats are 
smaller, and less to be feared than the 
spectre bats, but have the same propensity 
for sucking the blood of their victims. 
Another species is found in Guiana and 
Brazil called the Glassophaga, which have 
a long slender tongue, thinly covered with 
hair, that is used by the creatures as a 
means of more readily sucking the blood 
of their prey. It also feeds upon insects. 
With such habits as those we have men- 
tioned, it is no wonder that the bat family 
has in times past been looked upon asin 
league with powers of evil; and the more 
inoffensive branches of it have suffered for 
the sins of their brethren in the popular 
estimation. The immense amount of good 
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done by the exclusively insect-eating bats 
has not been taken into consideration by 
many. In those tropical countries where 
they exist in great numbers, life would be- 
come a burden on accountof the persistent 
attacks of mosquitos and other insects, 
were it not for the nightly feasts of the 
bats, which lessen the numbers of these 
pests, though plenty more remain to annoy 
man and beast. Yet the characteristics of 
the vampyre bats are sufficiently repulsive 
to arouse the imagination, and to stamp 
them upon the mind as something ghoul- 
like and unearthly. Coming forth in the 
darkness which wraps them about like a 
cloak, stealing upon their sleeping and un- 
suspecting victims, and draining their life- 
blood, these animals seem the fitting repre- 
sentatives of fiends and demons, and have 
been pictured as such by the active fancy 
of the credulous, until their performances 
have been very much exaggerated. It has 
been declared that they will attack men in 
the night, open an artery, and drink the 
lifeblood, while they fan the sleeper with 
their wings, thus inducing prolonged slum- 
ber, until complete exhaustion is the re- 
sult of the drain upon the system. Azara, 
however, states that the inhabitants of 
Paraguay do not fear the vampyres, though 
they often enter the houses, and suck the 
blood of those who carelessly expose their 
persons; and he also declares that no harm 
results from their attacks beyond a painful 
sensation that lasts for several days. He 
denies that they open any of the larger 
vessels, but says they simply make a small 
incision in the skin. We are assured by 
Tschudi, the naturalist and traveller, that 
on one occasion an Indian was bitten in 
the face by a bat while sleeping a drunken 
sleep in the woods; and in this case, 
though the wound appeared to be very 
slight, it caused so much swelling and in- 
flammation that the features of the man 
Were distorted beyond recognition. 

Some of the superstitious fancies met 
with in classical literature doubtless were 
inspired by the tales prevalent about the 
habits of bats: thus the Harpies, represent- 
ed as flying creatures having the faces of 
Women, and the wings, bodies and claws of 
birds, that emitted a disgusting odor and 
defiled whatever they touched, might have 
been suggested by the large species that in 
al) probability once existed in the south of 
Europe and in the adjacent countries of 
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Africa and Asia. The dreadful conception 
and description of a terrible demon which 
stealthily sucked the bloed of individuals 
in the night, and which was called a Vam- 
pire, was doubtless an outgrowth of the 
tales told of the performances of bats like 
those of South America. Following this 
train of thought a little further, it is easy 
to understand how the famous oldtime 
Dragons, Basilisks, Grifins and Wiverns, 
peopling the legends of the Middle Ages, 
originated from the serpents, crocodiles, 
and other strange avimals first seen by the 
Crusaders during their warlike expeditious 
to the East. In such times, and with such 
material, no more than this was needed to 
excite the already overwrought imagina- 
tion to a ready belief in the miraculous 
power of those strange and formidable 
creatures. We have already mentioned the 
blood-drinking propensities of the vampyre 
bats, and have shown them at their worst; 
but when we reflect that these singular 
animals possess bodies not more than six 
inches long, it is apparent that their reput- 
ed destructive powers have probably been 
increased by exaggeration. 

But, however repulsive the nature and 
habits of the tropical bats may seem, those 
inhabiting more temperate regions display 
none of their ferocity, and are indeed an 
inoffensive and useful race. They subsist 
upon those insects most destructive to veg- 
etation, and also upon those bloodthirsty 
wretches the mosquitos, which, though 
they are as it is a great annoyance, would 
be without this thinning out by the bats, 
an insupportable torment. The bat fami- 
ly has its representatives in almost all por- 
tions of the world, and in each its name 
varies yet corresponds. The English call 
bats Flitter-mice, the French, Chauve-souris 
or Bald-mice, the Germans, Fleder-mauser, 
or Flying-mice. They possess a skeleton 
similar to that of quadrupeds, but their 
forepaws are developed into long fiugers 
which sustain an extremely thin, fine, hair- 
less semi-transparent membrane, on each 
side of the body, which answers the pur- 
pose of wings. The flight is light, noise- 
less and wavering; not so strong and well- 
sustained as that of birds; yet they are able 
to turn from point to point with the great- 
est ease, and can thus chase and capture 
insects that are also on the wing. It is said 
that some of the family will kill and feed 
upon the smaller of their own species, and 
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that on still evenings the megaderms of 
India may be heard crushing the heads 
and bones of frogs. The legs of the bat, 
by which it is enabled to move easily on 
the ground, are terminated by strong claws, 
and these are useful for clinging to the 
crevices of walls, buildings or rocks; a 
strong hook terminates each thumb, and 
also serves as a means of support in those 
dark and secret places chosen as the appro- 
priate home of the night-loving bat. One 
division of the tribe is distinguished by a 
singular leaflike appendage to the nose, 
and such ones are designated as Leaf nosed 
Bats. Says an authority: “‘Though the 
bats are, upon the whole, useful rather 


than hurtful to man, they are creaturesto . 


which poetry and superstition have in all 
ages had recourse to deepen the feelings of 
loathing aud horror. They are not only of 
strange forms, but they are things of the 
doubtful light—the dim twilight—which in 
ages of ignorance converts white stones into 
ghosts, and bushes into spectres. They 
dwell in the ruined wall, or riven earth, or 
gloomy cavern; in Eastern countries they 
often find their way into the sepulchres and 
catacombs of the ancients. They have 
been observed, therefore, as dwellers with 
desolation and death; and it was stretch- 
ing the imagination but little further to 
suppose that they were in league with 
these loathed and dreaded powers. The 
rapacity of the larger bats, such as are 
found in the warm countries, feeding dur- 
ing the twilight gloom, gave color to these 
suppositions. Hovering about the Pagan 
temples, they ate greedily the blood and 
other remains of the sacrifices. .When 
famine or pestilence, which were then of 
frequent occurrence, strewed the earth with 
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the bodies of the dead, or when night 
closed upon the horrors of the battlefield, 
the bats threnged to the nocturnal feast. 
As in all cases they came dim and appar- 
ently fermless, with wing most unlike any 
organ bearing the same name which is 
spread to the light of day, they perfected 
their claim of poetical alliance with the 
infernal regions, and the powers which 
hold dominion over them. Hence, as the 
peacock was the bird sacred te Juno, the 
queen of Heaven, so the bat became the 
creature sacred, or accursed, as it may be, 
to Proserpine, the empress of Hell. 

“The use of bats for these purposes is 
as old as Homer, who very skillfully man- 
ages them in heightening the graphic effect 
of the splendid passage in which he de- 
scribes the shrieks and wailings of the 
ghosts in the regions of woe; and after 
Homer, all poets and painters who have 
ventured upon similar delineations have 
made use of the bats for the purposes of 
effect. Even to this d&y, painters must 
borrow the wings of bats for their devils, 
in the same way they borrow the wings of 
doves for their angels; and one has only 
to throw a deep Rembrandt shade over 
a piece of canvas, and show a bat’s wing 
partly displayed from a cave, in order to 
give an infernal air toit, and make it, with 
very little painting, a good poetical repre- 
sentation of the gates of Hell. It is easy 
to see how a race which is linked with such 
associations should have had but a scanty 
measure of justice meted out to it by the 
half-superstitious naturalists of the middle 
ages; and a remnant of the same supersti- 
tion is, no doubt, the cause of much of the 
horror which is still connected with some 
of the larger species of warm countries.” 


THE MAIDEN AND THE MOON. 
From the German of Robert Prutz, by Frank Leieu.” 


O moon, did you aught behold 
When me my lover kissed ? 
I'll own—if not too bold— 
*T was sweet to be caressed. 


But alas! I know not truly 
How yester-even it came, 


Washington, May, 1875. 


If the kiss I gave him duly, 
Or if he stole the same. 


“I pray you'll not it mention— 
(Of kissing you’ve seen some), 
And if the people question 
O dearest moon, be dumb! 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 


—OR,— 


THE HISTORY OF A STREET-SWEEPER. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


PART 


Towards the end of March, Alexandrine 
Lee came to pass a few days with Margie. 
Some singular change had been at work on 
the girl. She had lest her wonted gayety 
of spirits, and was for the most part sub- 
dued, almost sad. Her beautiful eyes sel- 
dom lighted with a smile, and her sweet 
voice was rarely heard in sprighty conver- 
sation or brilliant repartee. Her friends 
marvelled at the change; but Alexandrine 
was not a person one could question too 
closely. She had a way of drawing back 
within herself, when she chose, that de- 
terred the most impudent of her acquaint- 
ances from pushing their investigations 
too far. 

She came, from a day spent out, one 
evening, into Margie’s dressing-room. Miss 
Harrison was preparing for the opera. 
There was a new prima donna, and Archer 
was anxious for her to hear the wonder. 
Margie had never looked lovelier. Her 
pink silk dress, with the corsage falling 
away from the shoulders, and the sleeves 
leaving the round arms bare, was peculiar- 
ly becoming, and the pearl necklace and 
bracelets—Archer’s gift—were no whiter 
and purer than the throat and wrfsts they 
encircled. 

Alexandrine stood a moment in the door, 
looking at the lovely picture presented by 
her young hostess. A pain, vague and un- 
acknowledged, wrung her heart,and showed 
itself on her countenance. But she came 
forward with expressions of admiration. 

“You are perfect, Margie—absolutely 
perfect! Poor gentlemen! howI pity them 
to-night! How their wretched hearts will 
ache !’’ 

Margie laughed. 

“ Nonsense, Alex, don’t be absurd! Go 
and dress yourself. I am going to the 


opera, and you must also accompany us.” 

“Us—who may that plural pronoun em- 
body ?”’ 

* Myself—and—Mr. Trevlyn.”’ 

* Ah! thank you. Mr. Treviyn may not 
care for an addition to his nice little ar- 
rangement for a tete-a-tete.’’ 

“Don’t be vexed, Alexandrine. We 
thought you would pass the evening at 
your friend’s; and Archer only came in to 
tell me a few hours ago.” 

** Of course I am not vexed, dear.” . And 
the girl kissed Margie’s glowing cheek. 
“Lovers will be lovers the world over. 
Silly things, always, and never interesting 
company for other people. How long be- 
fore Mr. Trevlyn is coming fer you?’’ 

Margie consulted her watch. 

“At eighty It is now seven. In an 
hour.”’ 

“In an hour! An hour’s time! Long 
enough often to change the destiny of 
empires!’ 

“ How strangely you talk, Alexandrine! 
What spirit possesses you?’ asked Mar- 
gie, filled, in spite of herself, with a curi- 
ous premonition of evil. 

Alexandrine sat down by the side of her 
friend, and looked searchingly into her 
face, her great black eyes holding Margie 
with asort of serpent-like fascination. For 
her life, she could not have stirred or 
looked away, though she longed to scream 
aloud and break the terrible spell. 

** Margaret, you love this Archer Trey- 
lyn very dearly, do you not?” 

Margie blushed crimson, but she an- 
swered, proudly: 

‘* Why need I be ashamed to confess it? 
Ido. IL love him with my whole soul.” 

“And you do not think there is in you 
any possibility of a change ?”’ 
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“A change! Whatdo you mean? Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

You do not think the time will ever 
come when you will cease to love Mr. 
Archer Trevlyn ?” 

“Tt will never come!’ Margie replied, 
indignantly; “never, while I have my 
reason!’’ 

**Do you believe in love’s immortality ?”’ 

“TI believe that all true love is change- 
less as eternity! I am not a child, Alex- 
andrine, to be blown about by every pass- 
ing breeze.” 

“No, you are a Woman now, with a wo- 
man’s capability of suffering. You ought 
also to be possessed of a woman’s resolu- 
tion, of a woman’s strength to endure sor- 
row and affliction.” 

**T have never had any great affliction, 
Alexandrine. The death of Mr. Linmere 
was horrible to me, but it was not as if J 
had loved him; and though I loved Mr. 
Treviyn, my guardian, he died so peace- 
fully, I cannot wish him back. And my 
dear parents—I was so young then, and 
they were so willing to go! No, 1 do not 
think I have ever had any great sorrow, 
such as blast people’s whole lifetimes.”’ 

* But you think you will always continue 
to love Archer Trevlyn ?”’ 

“ How strangely you harp on that string! 
What do you mean? There is something 
behind all this; Iseeitin yourface. You 
frighten me.”’ 

** Margie, all people are blind sometimes, 
but more especially women when they 
love. Would it be a mercy to open the 
eyes of one who, in happy ignorance, was 
walking over a precipice which the flowers 
hid from her view ?” ' 

Margie shuddered, and the beautiful 
color fied from her cheek. : 

“I do not comprehend you. Why do 
you keep me in suspense ?” 

‘Because 1 dread to break the charm. 
You will hate me for it always, Margie. 


We never love those who tell us disagree- 
able truths, even though it be for our 


“] do not know what you will tell me, 
Alexandrine, but I do not think I shall 
hate you for it.” 


“Not if I tell you evil of Archer 
Treviyn ?”’ 
**I will not listen to it!’ she cried, in- 


dignantly. 
“I expected as much. Well, Margie, 
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you shall not. I will hold my peace; but 
if ever, in the years to come, the terriblé 
secret should be revealed to you—the se- 
cret which would then destroy your hap- 
piness for all time—remember that I would 
have saved you, and you refused to listen!” 

She drew her shawl around her shoul- 
ders, and rose to go. Margie caught her 
arm. 

“What is it? You shall tell me! Sus- 
pense is worse than certainty.”’ 

“And if I tell you, you will be silent? 
silent as the grave itself?” 

“Yes, if you wish it.” 

** Will you swear it?”’ 

“JT cannot; but I will keep it just as sa- 
credly.”’ 

“TI want not only your promise, but 
your oath. You would never break an 
oath. And this which I am about to tell 
you, if known to the world, involves Archer 
Treviyn’s life! and you refuse to take an 
oath.”’ 

** His life! Yes, 1 will swear. I would 
do anything to make his life safer.” 

**Very well. You understand me fully? 
You are never to reveal anything I may 
tell you to-night, unless I give you leave, 
You swear it?” 

swear 

“ Listen, then. You remember the night 
Mr. Linmere was murdered ?”’ 

Margie grew pale as death, and clasped 
her hands convulsively. 

** Yes, I remember it.” 

“You desired us, after we had finished 
dressing you, to leave you alone. We did 
so, and you locked the door behind us, 
stepped from the window, and went to the 
grave of your parents.’”’ 

“I did.”’ 

** You remained there some little time, 
and when you turned away, you stopped to 
look back, and in doing so you laid your 


hand—this one,’—she touched Margie’s 
slender left hand, on which shone Archer 
Treviyn’s betrothal ring—‘‘on the gate 
post. Do you remember it ?” 

Yes, I remember it.’’ 

**And while it rested there—while your 


eyes were turned away, that hand was 


touched—by something soft, and warm, 
and sentient—too warm, too passionate, to 
be the kiss of a disembodied soul. - Living, 
human lips, that scorched into your flesh, 
and thrilled you as nothing else ever had 
the power to thrill you!” 
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Margie trembled convulsively, her color 
came and went, and she clasped and un- 
clasped her hands with nervous agitation. 

“Am I not speaking the truth ?”’ 

“Yes, yes—go on. I am listening.” 

‘*Was there, in all the world, at that 
time, more than one person whose kiss had 
the power to thrill you as that kiss thrilled 
you? Answer me, Margie Harrison!’ 

“T will not! You have no right to ask 
me!’’ she replied, passionately. 

“Tt is useless to attempt disguise, Mar- 
gie. I can read your very thoughts. At 
the moment you felt that touch, you knew 
instinctively who was near you. You felt 
and acknowledged the presence of one 
who had no right to be kissing the hand 
of another man’s promised wife! And yet 
the forbidden sin of that person was sweet 
to you! You stooped and pressed your 
lips where his had beeg! Whose?” 

“IT do not know—indeed I do not! Why 
do you torture me so, Alexandrine ?”’ 

“My poor child! I will say no more. 
Good-night, Margie. I trust you will have 
a pleasant evening with Mr. Trevlyn.” 

Margie caught the flowing skirt of Miss 
Lee’s dress. 

“ You shall tell meall! I must know. I 
have heard too much to be kept in igno- 
tance of the remainder.”’ 

“So be it. You shall hear all. You 
know that Archer Trevlyn was in the 
graveyard, or near it, that night, though 
you might not see him. Yet you were 
sure of his presence—’”’ 


“I was not! I tell you I was not!’ she 
cried, fiercely. “I saw no one; not a 
person 

“Then, if you were not sure of his pres- 
ence, you loved some other; else why did 
you put your lips where those of @ stranger 
bad been? In that case, you were doubly 
false.’’ 

Margie’s cheeks were crimson with 


shame, She covered her face with her 
hands and was silent. 

“How many can you love at once, Mar- 
gie Harrison ?” 

“Alexandrine, you are cruel! cruel! Is 
it not enough for you to tell me the truth, 
without torturing me thus?” 

A flash of conscious triumph crossed the 
cold face of Miss Lee, and then she was 
calm as before. 

“No, lam not cruel—only truthful. You 
eannot deny that you knew Archer Trev- 
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lyn was near you. You will not deny it. 
Margie, I know what love is—I know some- 
thing of its keen subtle instincts. I should 
recognize the vicinity of the man I loved, 
though all around me were black as mid- 
night.” 

** Well, what then?’ asked Margie, de- 
fiantly. 

““Waitand see. I followed you out that 
night, with no definite purpose in my 
mind. Perhaps it was curiosity to see 
what a romantic woman, about to be mar- 
ried to aman she did not love, would do. 
I stood outside the hedge of arbor vite . 
while you were inside. I saw the tall 
shadowy figure which bent its head upon 
your hand, and I saw you when you put 
your mouth where his had been. When 
you went away, I did not go. Something 
kept me behind. A moment afterward, I 
heard voices inside the hedge—just one 
exclamation from each person—l could. 
swear to that! and then—O heaven!’ 

““Whatthen?” . 

“A blow! a dull terrible thud, a smoth- 
ered groan, a fall—and I stood there pow- 
erless to move—stricken dumb and mo- 
tionless! And while I stood transfixed, 
some person rushed past me, breathless, 
panting, reckless of everything save es- 
cape! Margie, it was so dark that I could 
not be positive, but I am morally certain 
that the person I saw was Archer Trevlyn !’’ 

**My God!’ Margie cowered down to 
the floor, and hid her face in the folds of 
Alexandrine’s dress. 

“Hear me through,’”’? Miss Lee went on, 
relentlessly, her face growing colder and 
harder with every word. “Hear me 
through, and then decide for yourself. Let 
no opinion of mine bias your judgment. 
I stood there a moment longer, and then, 
when suspended volition came back tome, 
I fled from the place. Margie, words can- 
not express to you my distress, my bitter 


burning anguish! It was like to madness, 
But sooner than have divulged my suspi- 
cions, I would have killed myself! ForlI 
loved Archer Treviyn with a depth and 
fervor of which your cool nature has no 
conception. I love him still, though I feel 
eonvinced, from the bottom of my soul, 
that he is a murderer!’ 

Her cheeks grew brilliant as red roses, 
her eyes sparkled like stars. Margie looked 
into the bewilderingly beautiful face with 
suspended breath. The woman’s passion- 
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ate presence scorched her; she could not 
be herself, with those eyes of fire blazing 
down into hers. ~* 

Alexandrine resumed: 

“Tam wasting time. Let me hurry on 
to the end, or your lover will be here be- 
fore I finish.” 

“My lover!” cried Margie, in a dazed 
sort of way—‘‘ my lover? O yes, I remem- 
ber Archer Trevlyn was coming. Is it 
nearly time for him ?”’ 

Alexandrine took the shrinking, cower- 
ing girl by the shoulders, and lifted her 
imto a seat. 

“Rouse yourself, Margie. I have not 
done. I want you to hear it ail.’”’ 

*“* Yes, I am hearing.”’ 

It was pitiful to see how helpless and 
weak the poor child had become. All 
sense of joy or sorrow seemed to have died 
outof her. She was simply enduring. The 
great affliction had come, and this was how 
she bore it. 

“1 feared so much that when the body 
ef the murdered man should be discovered 
there would be some clue which would 
point to the guilty party! Such a night as 
I passed, while they searched for the body! 
I thought I should go mad!’ She hid her 
face in her hands, and her figure shook 
like a leaf in the autumn wind. 

*“*When the dog took us to the grave- 
yard, I thought 1 would be first inside—I 
would see if there was anything left on the 
ground to point to the real murderer. You 
remember that I picked up something, do 
you not?” 

“Ido. Your glove, was it not?” 

“Yes. It was my glove! I defy the 
whole world to take it from me. I would 
die before such a proof should be brought 
against the mau I love!’ she cried, wildly. 
** See here!’ 

She drew from her bosom a kid glove, 
stained and stiff with blood. 

** Margie, have you ever seen it before? 
Look here. It has been marked; sewed 
with blue silk! Do you remember anything 
about it?” 

** Yes; I saw you mend it at Cape May,” 
she answered, the words forced from her, 
apparently, without her own volition. 

““You are right. He had torn it while 
rowing me out one morning. I saw the 
rent, and offered to repair it. He makes 
his gloves wear well, doesn’t he ?”’ 

“O don’t! don’t! how can you? Alex- 
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andrine, wake me, in mercy’s sake! This 
is some horrible dream!’ 

*“*T would to heaven it were! It would 
be happier fer us all. But if you feel any 
doubt about the identity of the glove, look 
here.” She turned back the wrist, and 
there on the inside, written in the bold 
characters which were a peculiarity of 
Arch Trevlyn’s handwriting, was the name 
in full—Archer Trevlyn. 

Margie shrunk back and covered her 
eyes, as if to shut out the terrible proof. 
Alexandrine returned the glove to her | 
bosom, and continued: 

“ The handkerchief found near Mr. Lin- 
mere was marked with the single letter A. 
Whose name begins with that letter?” 

“Stop, Limplore you. I shall lose my 
reason! I am blinded—I cannot see. 0, 
if I could only die, and leave it all!” 

“ You will not die. I bore it, and still 
live; and it is so much harder for me, be- 
cause I have to bear it all alone! You 
have your religion to help you, Margie. 
Surely that will bear you up! I have 
heard all ygur pious people prate enough 
of its service in time of trouble to remem- 
ber that consolation.” 

* Don’t, Alexandrine! It is sinful to 
scorn God’s holy religion. Yes, you are 
right; it will help me. God himself will 
help me, if I ask him. He knows how 
much I stand in need of it.’’ 

“Tam glad you are so likely to be sup 
ported,’ retugned the girl, half earnestly, 
half contemptuously. ‘‘Are you satisfied 
in regard to Mr. Archer Trevlyn ?”’ . 

“TI will not credit it?’ cried Margie, 
** He did not do that dread- 
ful deed! He could uot! so good, and no- 
ble, and pitiful of all suffering humanity! 
And besides, what motive could he have?’ 

“ The motive was all-powerful. Has not 
Mr. Treviyn, by his own confession, loved 
you from his youth up?” 

Yes.” 

“And Paul Linmere was about to become 
youf husband. Could there be a more po- 
tent reason for Archer Trevlyn to desire 
Mr. Linmere’s death? He was an obsta- 
cle which could be removed iu no other 
way than by death, because you had prom- 
ised your father to marry him, and you 
could not falsify your word. All men are 
weak, and liable to sin; is Trevlyn any ex- 
ception? Margie, I have told you frankly 
what I know. You can credit itornot. I 


It is eight o’clock. I will go now, for it is 
time for your lover to come for you.” 

“OI cannot, cannot meet him—not to- 
night! I must have time to think, time to 
collect my thoughts. My head whirls so, 
and everything is so dark! Stay, Alexan- 
drine, and excuse me to him. Say I have 
a headache —anything to quiet him. I 
cannot see him now! I should go mad! 
Let me have a night to think of it.”’ 

Alexandrine put her hand on the soft 
hair of the bowed head. 

“My poor Margie! it is hard for you. 
Hark! there is the bell. He has come. 
Will you not go down ?” 

“No, no, no! Do what you judge best, 
and leave me to myself and my God!” 

Alexandrine went out, and Margie, lock- 
ing the door after her, flung herself down 
on the carpet, and buried her face in the 
pillows uf the sofa. 

Miss Lee swept down the staircase, her 
dark bright face resplendent, her bearing 
haughty as that of an empress. Arch was 
in the parlor. He looked up eagerly as the 
door opened, but his couftenance fell when 
he saw that it was only Miss Lee. She 
greeted him cordially. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Trevlyn. Iam dep- 
utized to receive you, and my good inten- 
tions must be accepted in place of more 
fervent demonstrations.”’ 

“IT am happy to see you, Miss Lee. 
Where is Margie ?” 

“She is in her room, somewhat indis- 
posed. She begged me to ask you to ex- 
cuse her, as she is unable to come down, 
and of course cannot have the pleasure of 
gving with you to the opera.” 

“Sick! Margie sick!’ he exclaimed, 
anxiously. “ What can be the matter? 
She was well enough three hours ago.” 

“O, do not be uneasy. 1t is nothing se- 
rious. A headache, I think. She will be 
well after a night’s rest. Cannot I prevail 
on you to sit down ?”’ 

“TI think not to-night, thank you. I 
will call to-morrow. Give Margie my best 
love, and tell her how sorry 1 am she is ill.” 

Alexandrine promised, and Mr. Treviyn 
bowed himself out. She put her hand to 
her forehead, which seemed almost burst- 
ing with the strange weight there. 

“Guilty or not guilty,” she muttered, 
“what does it matter? I love him, and 
that is enough!’ 
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PART IIL 


THE long night passed away, as all nights, 
however long and dark they may be, will 
pass away. 

Margie had not slept. She paced her 
chamber until long after midnight, utterly 
disregarding Alexandrine, who had knocked 
repeatedly at her door; and at last, over- 
come by weariness, she had sunk down in 
a chair by the open window, and sat there, 
gazing blankly out into the night with its 
purple heavens, and its glory of sparkling 
stars. 

It seemed as if all the light of the world 
had been suddenly quenched. She found 
herself wondering if ihe sun would ever 
rise again—if the birds would ever sing, or 
the flowers glow with gold, and crimson, 
and azure, 


Leo came and crept up against ber shoul- 
der, resting his soft head against her cheek, 
and uttering the low whine that told her 
how he knew she suffered, and lamented it. 

‘* My poor faithful dog!’ she cried, press- 
ing him convulsively to her—‘ my poor 
Leo!’ 

Leo nestled closer, and licked her band, 

** All I have left to love!’ she exclaimed, 
pitifully; ‘* Leo, you will never deceive me 
—never prove false to me, will you, Leo?’ 

He looked into her face with his saga- 
cious wistful eyes, telling her as plainly as 
words could have doue, how true he would 
always be to her; how entirely she might 
trust him. 


Do not think that because Margie was 
made wretched by the dreadful revelation 
of Miss Lee, that she lacked faith in her 
lover. Do uot think that she failed in 
trustinghim. Nothing could have tempted 
her to have credited such a story of him, 
had it not been for the overwhelming evi- 
dence of her own seuses. Ever since the - 
night of Paul Linmere’s assassination, she 
had at times been tortured with agonizing 
doubts. From the first she had been mor- 
ally sure whose lips had touched her hand 
that night in the graveyard; she knew that 
no other presence than that of Archer Trev- 
lyn had the power to influence her as she 
had been influenced. She knew that he 
lad been there, though she had not seen 
him; and knowing that he had been there 
—for what purpose had he been there? It 
was a question she had asked herself a 


_ thousand times! A question she could 


never auswer, and which she had put out 
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of her thoughts with a shudder always. 
Now she was forced to look the matter 
bravely in the face. The time had come 
when she must decide for herself. The 
happiness of her whole life—her peace of 
mind for time and eternity—were at stake. 

There could be nodoubtany longer. She 
was forced to that conclusion at last; her 
heart sinking like lead in her bosom as she 
came to acknowledge it. Ina moment of 
terrible temptation, Arch Treviyn had 
stained his hands with blood! And for her 
sake ! 

She felt sick and faint; she tried to reach 
the belirope, but she was powerless to 
move. A paralysis of heart and brain had 
fallen upon her. The window was open, 
and the cold wind chilled her through and 
through, but she could not close the sash. 
By-and-by the weather changed—the sky 
was clouded, the rain fell and beat against 
her. The moisture acted as a restorative. 
She rose feebly and pulled down the sash. 

There was a violent warfare in her heart. 
Her Jove for Arch Trevlyn had not sprung 
up in a day; its growth had been slow, and 
it had taken deep root. O, how hard it 
was to give up the blissful dream! She 
thought of his early life—how it had been 
full of temptation—how his noble nature 
had been warped and perverted by the evil 
influeaces that had surrounded him, and 
for a while the temptation was strong upon 
her soul to forgive him everything—to ig- 
nore all the past, and take him into her 
life as though the fearful story she had just 
listened to had been untold. Marry a 
murderer! 

** Good God!” she cried in horror, as the 
whole extent of the truth burst upon her; 
“O my God, pity and aid me!’ 

She sank down on her knees, and though 
her lips uttered no sound, her heart prayed 
as only hearts can pray when wrung with 
mortal suffering. She saw her duty clearly. 
Archer Treviyn must be given up; from 
that there could be no appeal. Henceforth 
he must be to heras though be had never 
been. She must put him entirely out of 
her life—out of her thoughts—out of her 
sleeping aud waking dreams. She should 
manage to live some way; life was very 
short, and people dragged it out very often 
when all hope and joy, and every impulse 
of happiness, were dead and buried. 

But she could give him no explanation of 
her change of mind, She had passed her 
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word—nay, she had sworn never to reveal 
aught that Miss Lee had told her, anda 
promise was binding. But he would not 
need any explanation. His own guilty con- 
science would tell him why he was re- 
nounced. 

She took off the rose-colored dress in 
which she had arrayed herself to meet him, 
and folded it away ina drawer of her ward- 
robe, together with every other adornment 
she had worn that night. They would 
always be to her painful reminders of that 
terrible season of anguish and despair, 
When all were in, she shut them away from 
her sight, turned the key upon them, and 
flung it far out of the window. There she 
would leave them to moulder and decay; 
she never would look upon them again. 

Then she opened her writing-desk, and 
took out al) the little notes be had ever 
written to her, read them all over, and hold- 
ing them one by one to the blaze of the 
lamp, watched them with a sort of stony 
calmness until they shrivelled and fell in 
ashes, black as her hopes, to the floor, 
Then his gifts; afew simple things. These 
she did not look at; she put them hastily 
into a box, sealed them up, and wrote his 
address on the cover. 

The last task was the hardest. She must 
write him a note, telling him that all was 
over between them. The gray light of a 
clouded morning found her making the ef- 
fort. But for along time her pen refused 
to move; her hand seemed powerless. Slie 
felt weak and helpless as a very infant. 
But it was done at last, and she read it over, 
wondering that she was alive to read it: 


“Mr. TREVLYN, Sir :—Yester- 
day afternoon, when I last saw you,d did 
not think that before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed I should be under the necessity of 
inditing to you this letter. Henceforth, 
you and I must be as strangers. Not all the 
wealth and influence of the universe could 
tempt me to become your wife, now that 
my eyes areopened. I renounce you utter- 
ly and entirely, and no word or argument 
of yours can change me. Therefore, do 
not attempt to see me, for with my ow® 
consent I will never look upon your face 
again. I deem no explanation necessary; 
your own conscience will tell you why I 
have beeu forced to make this decision. I 
return to you with this note everything that 
can serve to remiud me of you, and ask you 


to do me the favor to burn all that you may 
have in your possession which once was 
mine. Farewell, now and forever, 

MARGARET Harrison.” 


There remained still something more to 
be done. 

Margie knew that Archer Trevlyn would 
seek her out, and demand an explanation 
from her own lips, and this must never be. 
She could not see him now; she was not 
certain that she could ever see him again. 
She dared not risk the influence his per- 
sonal presence might have upon her. She 
must leave New York. But where should 
she go? She had scarcely asked the ques- 
tion before thought answered her. 

Far away in the northern part of New 
Hampshire, resided old Nellie Day, the 
woman who had nursed her, and whom she 
had not seen for twelve years. Nellie was 
avery quiet discreet person, and had been 
very warmly attached to the Harrison fam- 
ily. She had married late in life a worthy 
farmer, and giving up her situation in New 
York, had gone with him to the little out- 
of-the-way village of Lightfield. Margie 
had kept up a sort of a desultory corre- 
spondence with her, and in every letter that 
the old lady wrote she had urged Margie to 
visit her in her countryhome. It had never 
been convenient to do so, but now this 
place was suggested to her at once, and to 
Lightfield she decided to go. 

She consulted her watch. It was five 
o'clock; the train for the North, the first 
express, left at half past six. There would 
be time. She would leaye all her business 
affairs in the hands of Mr. Farley, her legal 
adviser and general manager; and as to the 
house, the maiden aunt who resided with 
her could keep up the establishment until 
her return, if she ever did return. 

She went about her preparations with 
the strong calmness of despair. Her hands 
did not tremble; she felt only tired and 
dull. There was no pain or grief in her dry 
eyes, and no moan of sorrow escaped her 
white lips. She paeked a few of her plain- 
est dresses, and some other indispensables 
in a trunk, arrayed herself in a dark travel- 
ling suit, and rang for Florine. The girl 
looked at her in silent amazement. Margie 
steadied her voice, and spoke carelessly 
enough. 

“Florine, I have been obliged to leave 
home very suddenly. My preparations are 
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all complete. I thought I would not wake 
you, as I had so little todo. Tell Peter to 
have the carriage at the door at six precise- 
ly, and bring up Leo’s breakfast, and a cap 
of hot coffee for me.” 

“You will surely take some breakfast 
yourself,” began Florine. 

“No, I shall not need any, it is so early. 
And when Iam hungry I can get some re- 
freshments on the toute.” 

But, mistress dear—’’ 

“Obey me, Florine. I know what is 
best. And do not disturb the household 
on account of me. You can be depended 
upon ?”” 

Yes’m.” 

The girl returned soon, bringing some 
food for Leo, and a tray of coffee, sand- 
wiches, cold chicken and cake. 

“Do eat something,” she said, anxiously; 
** indeed you must. I shall not see a bit of 
comfort all day for thinking of it, if youdo 
not.” 

Margie forced herself to swallow a little 
of the chicken, and a piece of the cake, and 
at six o’clock—having written-a note to Mr. 
Farley, and one to her aunt, giving no ex- 
planations, but merely saying she had been 
called away—she put on her bonnet, en- 
tered the carriage, and was driven to the 
depot. And before nine-tenths of New 
York had thought of leaving their beds, she 
was being whirled rapidly northward, her 
only companion Leo, who, watchful and 
alert, lay curled up on the seat beside her, 


Arch Treviyn had not slept that night. 
Some sense of impending evil, some demon 
of uneasiness oppressed him strangely. 
There was no rest for him. He tossed 
about until daybreak, then he rose, dressed 
himself, and went out. Everything was 
still on the streets except the clatter of the 
milk carts, and the early drays and huck- 
ster wagons, The air was damp and dense, 
and struck a deadly chill to the very mar- 
row of this unseasonable wanderer. He 
walked a few squares, and then returned 
to his hotel, more oppressed than when he 
went out. 

Did ever time move so slowly before? 
Would the morning never pass? He wrote 
some urgent letters, read the damp morn- 
ing paper, without the slightest notion of 
its contents, and went down to his break- 
fast, to come away again leaving it antasted. 
Eight o’clock! The earliest possible hour 
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at which it would be proper to call on Miss 
Harrison was eleven. Three mortal hours 
first! How should he everendureit? She 
might be very ill. She might even be dy- 
ing! Arch, with the foolish inconsistency 
of love, magnified every evil until he was 
nearly beside himself with dread, lest she 
might be worse than Miss Lee had repre- 
sented. 

Nine o’clock struck; he was walking the 
floor in a state of nervous excitement 
which would have forced him erelong to 
have broken all rules of etiquette and taken 
his way to Harrison house, had not fate 
saved him the necessity. 

A waiter entered, and brought in a letter 
and a package. He snatched them both, 
and saw they were directed in Margie’s 
handwriting. For a mvument his heart 
stood still with adeadly fear. Great drops 
of perspiration covered his forehead, and 
he dropped letter and package to the floor. 
Why was she writing to him when she must 
expect to see him in a few hours? And 
that package? what did it contain? 

He picked it up, and tore off the wrap- 
pings. The betrothal ring rolled out and 
fell with a hollow sound on the floor. The 
ring he had put upon her finger—the ring 
he had seen her kiss more than once! He 
looked over the contents of the box hurried- 
ly; every little thing he had ever given her 
was there, even toa bunch of faded violets! 
He lifted them from the paper in which 
they were folded—remembering so vividly 
when he had gathered them—how she had 
smiled and blushed when he gave them to 
her. Perhaps because he had put the vio- 
lets in her hand and his lips to her soft 
cheek, all at the same time. And she had 
worn a white dress, with pale blue ribbons, 
and a cluster of the béllsinherhair. And 
it was near sunset, and they had stood to- 
gether on the banks of the Hudson, and 
they had been speaking of flowers. Mar- 
gie had wished for spring violets, and he 
had given her these, obtained that day 
from a hothouse, where the tropical atmos- 
phere had deceived the little blue-eyed 
things into thinking the chilly autumno- 
time was blossoming May. 

But the letter? He had almost forgot- 
ten it, in pondering over the dread signifi- 
cance of this return of his presents. He 
took it up, and broke the seal with slow 
deliberation. It would not tell him any 
news, but it might contain an explanation. 
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His face grew pale as ashes as he read, and 
he put his hand to his heart, as though he 
had received a blow there. Twice he read 
it through, and at the last reading he 
seemed to realize its dread portent. 

**She gives me up! Margie renounces 
me! Strangers we must be henceforth! 
What does it all mean? Am I indeed 
awake, or is this only a painful dream ?” 

He read a few lines of the missive a third 
time. Something of the old dominant spirit 
of Archer Trevlyn came back to him. 

*‘ There is some misunderstanding. Mar- 
gie has been told some dire falsehood!’ he 
exclaimed, starting up; “‘ I will know every- 
thing! She shall explain fully!’ 

He seized his hat, and hurried to her 
residence. “The family were at breakfast, 
the servant said, who opened the door. He 
asked to see Miss Harrison. 

“* Miss Harrison left this morning, sir, in 
the early express,” said the man, eyeing 
Treviyn with curious interest. 

“Went in the early train! Can you tell 
me where she has gone ?”’ 

“T cannot. Perhaps her aunt, Miss 
Farnsworth, or Miss Lee can do so.” 

“ Very well ””—he made a desperate effort 
to seem calm, for the servant’s observant 
eye warned him that he was not acting him- 
self, ‘‘ Will you please ask Miss Lee to 
favor me with afew minutes of her time ?” 

Miss Lee came iuto the parlor where 
Archer waited, a little afterward. Arch, 
himself, was not more changed than she 
was. Her countenance was pale even to 
ghastliness, with the exception of a bright 
red spot on either cheek, and her eyes 
shone with such an unnatural light that 
even Archer, absorbed as he was in his 
own troubles, noticed it. She welcomed 
him quietly, in a somewhat constrained 
voice, and relapsed into silence. Archer 
plunged at once upon what he came to 
ascertain. 

* The servant tells me that Miss Harrison 
left New York this morning. I am very 
anxious to communicate with her. Can you 
tell me whither she has gone?” 

“Tecannot. She left before any of the 
family were up, aud though she left notes 
for both her aunt and her business ageut, 
Mr. Farley, she did not in either of them 
mention her destination.” 

“And did she not speak to you about it?” 

“She did not. Ispent a part of last even- 
ing with her, just before you came, but she 


said nothing to me of her intention. She 

was not quite well, and desired me to ask 

you to exeuse her from going to the 
ra.’ 

“And you did not see her this morning ?” 

“No. Ihave not seen her since | left 
her room to come down to you last night. 
When I returned from my interview with 
you, I tapped at her duvor—in fact, I tapped 
at it several times during the evening, for 
I feared she might be worse—but I got no 
reply, and supposed she had retired. No 
one saw her this morning except Florine 
her maid, and Peter the coachman, who 
drove her to the depot.” 

“And she went entirely alone?” 

“She did from the house. Peter took 
her in the carriage.” 

“ From the house! But after that?’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Mr. Treviyn,” she said, coldly, “ex- 
cuse me.”’ 

“T must know!’ he cried, passionately, 
grasping her arm; “ tell me, did she set out 
upon this mysterious journey alone ?”’ 

“T must decline to answer you.”’ 

“Bat I will notaccept any denial! Miss 
Lee, you know what Margie was to me! 
There has arisen a fearful misunderstand- 
ing between us! I must have it explained. 
Why will you trifle with me? You must 
tell me what you know?’ 

**I do not wish to arouse suspicions, Mr. 
Trevlyn, which may have no foundation to 
reston. Only for your peace of mind do I 
withhold any information I may possess on 
the subject.”’ 

“Tt is acruel kindness. Tell me every- 
thing at once, I beg of you!” 

“ Then if it distresses you, do not blame 
me. Peter saw Mr. Louis Castrani at the 
depot, and is confident he went in the same 
train, in the same car, with Miss Harrison.” 

“Castrani! Great Heaven!’ he stag- 
gered into achair, “is it possible? Mar- 
gie, my Margie, that I thought so good, and 
pure, and truthful—false tome! It cannot, 
cannot be! I will not believe it!’ 

“I do not ask you to,”’ said Alexandrine, 
proudly. “I insinuated nothing. I only 


replied to your question.” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Lee. I am not quite 
myself this morning. I will go now. I 
thank you for what you have told me, and 
trust it will all be explained.” 

“1 trust so,’”’ answered Miss Lee, turning 
to leave the room. 
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“Stay a moment! To what depot did 
Peter drive her?” 

** The Northern, I think he said.”’ 

** Again I thank you, and good-morning.” 

He hurried away, got into the first coach 
he came across, and was driven to the 
Northern depot. Once there, he felt the 
necessity of restraining himself, for his 
haste and his distracted air had already at- 
tracted the attention of several persons. 

He was somewhat acquainted with the 
ticket agent, and assuming as nonchalant 
an air as was possible in his present dis- 
turbeéd state, he strolled into the office. 
After a little indifferent conversation, he 
said: 

“By the way, Harris, do you know Mr. 
Castrani, the young Cuban who has turned 
the heads of so many of our fair belles? 
Some one was telling me that he left town 
this morning.” 

“Castrani? Yes, 1 think I do. He did 
leave for the North this.morning, in the 
early express. I marked his baggage for 
him. He had been hurried so in his prepa- 
rations, he said, that he had no time for it.” 

“Indeed! It’s a bore to be hurried. 
Where was he checked to?” 

* Well, really, the name of the place has 
escaped me. Some little town in New Hamp- 
shire or Maine, I think. We do so mach 
of this business that my wemory is treach- 
erous about such things.” 

** Were you speaking of Castrani ?’’ asked 
Tom Clifford, a friend of Archer’s, remov- 
ing his cigarfrom bis mouth. ‘“ Deuced 
fine fellow! Wish I had some of his spare 
shillings. Though he’s generous as a 
prince! Met him this morning, just as he 
was coming down the steps of the Astor. 
Had to get up early to see after that con- 
founded store of mine! Walker’s too lazy 
to open it mornings. Deuced lazy, Walker 
is! and I pay him a thousand a year, too.” 

** You met Mr. Castrani?”’ said Archer, - 
referring to the point. 

“Yes. He told me he was going away. 
Woman somewhere mixed up in the case. 
Said he expected to find one somewhere— 
well, hanged if I can tell where! There’s 
always a woman at the bottom of every- 
thing.” 

‘* He did not mention who this one was ?”’ 

“Not he. But I must be going, It’s 
nearly junch time. Good-morning to ye.’’ 

Treviyn stopped a few moments with Mr. 
Harris, and then went back to his rooms. 
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He was satisfied. Hard as it was for him 
to believe it, he had no. other alternative. 
Margie was false, aud she had gone away 
from him under the protection of Castrani. 
He could have forgiven her anything but 
that. If she had ceased to love him, and 


transferred her affections, he could still 
have wished her all happiness, if she had 
only been free and frank with him. Butto 
profess love for him all the while she was 
planning to elope with another man, was 
His heart hardened toward 


too much! 
her, 

If there had been, in reality, as he had at 
first supposed, any misunderstanding be- 
tween him and her, and she had gone alone, 
he would have followed her to the ends of 
the earth, and have had everything made 
clear. But as it was now, he would not 
pursue her an inch. Let her go! False 
and perfidious! why should her flight ever 
trouble him? 

Bat though he tried to believe her worthy 
of allscorn and contempt, his heart was 
still very tender of her. He kissed the 
sweet face of the picture he had worn so 
long in his bosom, before he locked it away 
‘ from his sight, and dropped some tears, 
that were no disiionor to his manhood, over 
the half dozen elegant little trifles she had 
given him, before he committed them to 
the flames. 

That over, what washetodo? Howvery 
bleak life seemed to him. He had not felt 
so utterly desolate and weary since the 
morning after his mother’s burial. Then 
he had had Matty to cheer him—now, he 
had no one. 

There was a nine days’ wonder over Miss 
Harrison’s sudden exodus. But her aunt 
was a discreet woman, and it was generally 
understood that Margie had taken advan- 
tage of the pause in the fashionable season 
to visit some distant relatives, and if ever 
any one coupled her flight and the depart- 
ure of Castrani together, it was not made 
the subject of remark. Alexandrine kept 
what she knew to herself, and of course 
Archer Treviyn did not proclaim his own 
desertion. < 

For a week, nearly, he managed to keep 
about, and at the end of that time he called 
at Mrs. Lee’s. He wanted to question 
Alexandrine a little farther. The idea pos- 
sessed him that in some way she might be 
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cognizant of Margie’s destination. And 
though he had given the girl up, he longed 
desperately to know if she were happy. He 
had felt strangely giddy all day, and the 
heat of Mrs. Lee’s parlors operated uvfavor- 
ably upon him. He was sitting on a sofa. 
conversing with that lady and her daughter, 
when suddenly he put his hand to his fore- 
head, and sank back pale and speechless, 

In the wildest alarm, they called a physi- 
cian, who bled him, put him to bed, and 
enjoined the severest quiet. Mr. Treviyn, 
he said, had received a severe shock to his 
nervous system, and there was imminent 
danger of congestive fever of the brain. 

His fears were verified. Archer did not 
rally, and on the second day he was raving 
in delirium. Then the womanly nature of 
Alexandrine Lee came out and asserted it- 
self, She banished all attendants from the 
sick room, and took sole charge herself of 
the sufferer. Not even her mother would 
she allow to take her place. When tempt- 
ed by intense weariness to resigh her post, 
she would take that stained glove from her 
bosom, and the sight of it would banish all 
thought of admitting a stranger. 

“No,” she said to herself, “ people in 
delirium speak of their most cherished se- 
crets, and ‘he shall not criminate himself. 
If he did that terrible deed, only I of all 
the world can bring a shadow of suspicion 
against him, and the secret shall never be 
revealed to any other.’’ 

So she sat the long days and longer 

nights away, by the side of this man she 
loved so hopelessly, bathing his fevered 
brow, holding his parched hands, and lin- 
gering fondly over the flushed unconscious 
face. 
He sank lower and lower day by day; so 
very low that the physician said he could 
do no more. He must leave the case. 
There was nothing for it but to wait with 
patience the workings of nature. 

Arch had never had a sickness before, 
and the fever ran mad riot in his veins. 
He was never lucid, but he was not violent. 
He talked for the most part of Grigg Court 
—of his mother—of Grandma Rugg, and a 
great deal of Mat. He fought imaginary 
battles for her over and over again, and 
divided his pennies and red apples with 
her every day. 

(To BE CONTINUED. | 


Tak McGregors- were a goodly family, 
both in quality and quantity. Alexander 
McGregor, the nominal head of the family, 
was a lithe rosy-cheeked Highlander, with 
black eyes and black hair—a perfect crow’s 
nest of little ringlets. This gentleman was 
a dry-goods merchant—made money. as 
Scotchmen always do, and spent it as they 
do not always; loved his children, and 
obeyed his wife; appeared out once or 
twice a year in Highland costume, gallant 
and gay, to the boundless admiration of 
modern Athenians, and of his own lads 
and lassies, and to the intense pride of his 
wife, who would wipe her eyes as she saw 
him, and remembered the blue hills and 
lovely glades of “‘ bonnie Scotland.” 

McGregor mere was of different build, 
physical and mental, from her husband. 
Her tall brawny height exceeded his by an 
inch; her face was rather pale, the high 
cheekbones and narrow severe forehead 
being adorned with freckles instead of 
roses. Keen gray eyes and yellow sandy 
hair finished this not too charming ensem- 
ble. Mrs, McGregor was industrious, hon- 
est, thrifty, and a bit shrewish, but kind- 
hearted withal, Though not merry her- 
self, she looked with a sort of grim indul- 
gence on the pranks of Aleck and the 
weans, as long as they kept within bounds, 
and could even be provoked into a quaint 
quick smile upon occasions. 

Seven children had grown up in this 
house in rapid succession; first, Wallace, 
a staid sandy-haired young man of twenty- 
four—such a person as old ladies of both 
sexes involuntarily destine to the ministry 
—an unremarkable cut-and-dried young 
man, whom nothing will induce me to 
mention again. Then came Annie, the 
same style, but a litfle enlivened and pret- 
ty; then, alas! came our scapegrace, Mas- 
ter Archibald; then a pair of twins—Aleck 
and Jessie, for father and mother—two lit- 
tle ones, who slept no longer tucked under 
the snowy counterpane by mother’s care- 
ful hands, but were laid side by side, under 
a green cover in lovely Forest Hills, to the 
father’s passionate grief and the mother’s 
silent despair. Stealing shyly into the va- 
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cant baby places, came a little human sun- 
beam—Mary, they called her—a winsome 
lovely pet, with yellow locks and blue eyes, 
wherever she got them. Lastly, there 
abided on the lowest round of the family 
ladder a year-old boy, with round black 
eyes, and round rosy face, and plump 
strong fists, which belabored, unchecked, 
each and every member of the family who 
came within his reach, And this young 
Goliath was yclept Bruce by his patriotic 
parents, 

Having defined his surroundings, let us 
return to our friend Archie, The boy had 
been a rebel from the first moment of his 
existence, He had not made his appear- 
ance iu the world until a week after he 
was expected, which was an impertinence 
not to be pardoned by the waiting powers 
—least of all, by the punctual mother, who 
felt her credit at stake ; and when at length 
he did make it convenient to appear, one 
of his first exploits was to kick a bowl of 
gruel over into the baby-basket, which had 
cost sister Annie infinite pains, and no lit- 
tle money, thereby daubing its pretty blue 
silk lace-covered lining, pockets and cush- 
ions, making paste of the delicate pearl- 
powder in its Scotch-plaid box, gumming 
up the teeth of. his tiny ivory comb, and 
ruining the downy brushes and knick- 
knacks. 

Following up this beginning, Master 
Archie bawled night and day, and would 
not be pacified, until nurse, or mother, or 
father, or some other walked about with 
him, or tossed and played with him, when 
he immediately became smiling as a May 
morning. Lying upon his back, except for 
the shortest of catnaps, was what he ab- 
solutely declined doing; and since his 
mother, in giving his age, persisted in an- 
te-dating his actual birth by a week, the 
child seemed also impressed with the idea 
that he had time to make up, and must 
keep busy. 

All the other children had been decidedly 
either dark or fair, and were distinguished 
as “father’s children,” or “‘ mother’s chil- 
dren;’ but here again Archie was contu- 
macious, First, he made believe have 
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black hair all in kinks, but while the father 
complacently tucked the end of his little 
finger through the jetty rings, and com- 
pared his own unfaded locks with them, a 
gradual change came over them day by 
day. A soft shimmer of light stole over 
each wave and turn, the deep shadows 
lightened slowly, the close rings loosened, 
and the beautiful shining hair waved out 
a moist golden chestnut, owned neither by 
father nor mother. The disappointed par- 
ents fell back upon the eyes. Surely no 
ink could be blacker. But babies are 
treacherous things, and this one more than 
all. As, day by day, the father watched 
the restless lustrous orbs, little streaks of 
burnt amber and pale gold began to creep 
across their blackness, raying out from the 
dilating pupil. The fine luminous lines 
waved, and intertwined, and melted, and 
lo! the little wretch laughed and winked 
in his father’s face, with beautiful golden- 
brown eyes, to match his lustrous hair, 

The child did not improve as he grew 
older. He was continually climbing into 
high places, for the express purpose, it 
would seem, of tumbling down, and was 
never without a huge purple bump, or an 
ugly red scratch to adorn his face withal ; 
he fraternized with the dirtiest Hibernians 
that could be found; he made mudpies in 
his Sunday clothes; he gave his mother’s 
best cakes and tarts to hideous stray dogs, 
which congregated eagerly around him; 
he got out, in spite of threat and lock and 
key, and got lost, chasing after funerals, 
bands and shows; he walked over the best 
carpets, with his small shoes laden with 
mud; he left accurate photographs of his 
fingers, in molasses, or butter, or other- 
wise,on the margins of beautiful illustrated 
books in the parlor. But it is useless to at- 
tempt recounting his misdeeds, which 
would fill volumes. It is enough to say, 
that if any mischief was done in the house, 
it was always and immediately laid to 
Archie, and nearly always, I regret to say, 
with justice. 

Had the boy not possessed or acquired 
some impervious moral armor, his heart 
would have been broken by the continual 
hail of reproof, blame and petty punish- 


ment that fell on him. At first he used to 
ery, make the usual child’s promises, and 
protest he “‘never meant to,” “‘ couldn’t 
belp it,” “ wouldn’t do so again,” etc.; 
but as he grew older, such things rattled 
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harmless off his careless coat-of-mail. Not 
that he was not tender and honest; but he 
had got used to bejng a scapegrace, and 
took it all for granted. Reckless ways, 
which a more judicious management might 
have cured, still clung to him, and since 
he was continually told that he would 
come to no good, he did not think it worth 
while to try to do good. 

He led all the rebels at school, and was 
continually getting into trouble there. 
Being betrayed by a confederate in writing 
love-notes to his master, signed Amelia, 
he was solemnly told that one more of- 
fence would procure his expulsion. Only 
the fact that these affectionate epistles had 
imposed on the master, and obtained sev- 
eral answers, saved him now. Detected 
shortly after in popping beans at an ob- 
noxious school-committeeman from behind 
his desk, he was dismissed with contumely. 

There was the usual hubbub at home, 
after which he was installed as clerk in 
his father’s store, where he distinguished 
himself by giving promiscuous and unlim- 
ited credit to whoever asked for it, and by 
selling at cost to poor people. 

Being promptly dismissed from this situ- 
ation, Master Archie was left to himself 
foratime. He wandered about the streets, 
seeing the troops go off, and getting a little 
melancholy for the first time in his life. 
He was now twenty, and felt somewhat 
ashamed of his escapades and blunders, 
but saw no encouragement at home to con- 
fess his sins. His sense of justice told 
him that they magnified his faults, and 
though he knew that they loved him, still 
he could not remember a day when he had 
been treated with unvarying kindness. He 
was of an active temperament, and hated 
idleness, and the things he might like to 
do his parents objected to, without giving 
him better employment. 

One day he was wandering about in an 
uneasy fretful state, of mind, when he 
came across a poor man, who had sawed 
wood for them. The man was going home 
from his work, weeping like achild. He 
had been drafted, and could not afford to 
hire a substitute. Moreover, he had a wife 
and children dependent on him for support. 

A bright thought struck Archie. He 
bade the man take courage, and he would, 
perhaps, help him, then hastened eagerly 
home to his mother. 

Mrs. McGregor was in no mood to listen 
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to any one—least of all, to her wild shift- 
less laddie. The poor lady had her own 
troubles that day. Going unexpectedly 
into the kitchen, she had caught her hus- 
band patting very tenderly upon the head 
her pretty pert hussy of a cook. To ad- 
minister a sound box on the gentleman’s 
ear, and thus recall Lim to a sense of the 
dignity proper to his position, and to turn 
the girl out of the house, rather the worse 
for her mistress’s tongue and hands, was 
not a werk of time. But not so quickly 
did Mrs. Jessie McGregor’s ruffled feelings 
find quiet. 

So when Archie came to her, hat in 
hand, an eager blush on his handsome 
face, a flashing light in his beautiful eyes, 
she had no smile or kind word for him. 

“Ah, go away about your mischief,” she 
cried, as he commenced speaking. “ It’s 
smal] comfort you are tome. I don’t want 
to bear you.” 

* But, mother, I want to tell you some- 
thing,” he persisted. 

“You never told me any good, and I’ll 
- hear nought of you!’ she cried, angrily. 
“Away with you!” 

“I’m going away, mother. I’ve got 
something to do,’’ he said, determined not 
to give up yet. “‘I want your consent to 
my going.”’ 

“Away wi’ your blatherie, and go to the 
deil for aught I care!’ persisted the moth- 
er, still with a vision of that awful kitchen 
tableau before her eyes. 

Archie looked gravely at his mother for 
a moment, then turned and left the room. 
He went into the sitting-room, where Anuie 
and the two younger children were. 

“It does look so idle to see you about 
the house in the middle of the day,” was 
Miss Annie’s greeting. ‘And do shut the 
door quick! Can’t you see that Dick is 
out of his cage ?”’ 

The young man went to little Bruce, who 
was trying to open a book at the back, and 
had got himself into quite a fever with his 
futile efforts. 

“ Let Archie show you the pictures,”’ he 
said, setting the book open before the 
child, 


A sounding thump and a push were his 
reward. 
Archie rose quickly, and left the room. 


As he opened the front door, a light figure 
flitted down the stairs, and a sweet voice 
called his name. His heart gave a bourd 
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as he turned and caught little Mary in his 
arms, 

“O Archie, you kiss so hard!” she said, 
with a little silver laugh, shrinking from 
him, then putting her small white arms 
around his neck. 

“Where is you goin’?’ was her first 
question. 

**O, somewhere far away; and I waat 
you to go up stairs and get me a pair of 
scissors, to cut a lock of your hair,’”’ he 
said. 

“Here they is,” she said, triumphantly 
producing a pair from her pocket. “Annie 
sent me after them.” 

He severed a silken yellow lock, cut one 
of his own darker ones and gave to her, 
making her promise secrecy; then, with a 
last fond kiss, and a choking sensation in 
his throat, set her down, and left the 
house. 

That evening he slept in the conscript 
camp at Long Island, and Pat Mulligan re- 
joiced in having found a substitute who 
cost him nothing; and Mrs. Pat Mulligan 
said her whole rosary for the dear young 
gentleman who had saved them from mis- 
ery, and the six little Mulligans, all sleep- 
ing in one bed, whispered about it, and 
finally, at their mother’s recommendation, 
said an Ave for the beautiful Mr. McGreg- 
or, and then fell asleep, as comfortable as 
a nest of young pigs. 

But in the McGregor household were 
fear and trembling. When the time passed 
for him to come, and evening grew into 
night, the mother remembered his words, 
and the strange steady look he had given 
her as he went out. And Annie remem- 
bered his silence and seriousness. Little 
Mary said nothing. She laid the dark lock 
of hair in her most precious gilt-paper box, 
and his wofds in her memory, and hid the 
ache in her young heart, for she had prom- 
ised not to tell; and this little, frail-look- 
ing, yellow-haired Scotch lassie was a Spar- 
tan in her way, and knew not how to break 
her word. 

Archie could easily enough have been 
found, had it occurred to them to look in 
the right direction for him; but the thought 
that he would enter the army never en- 
tered their minds. Circumstances pointed 
to a ship which had that day sailed fer the 
Mediterranean, and they doubted not that 
he had shipped in her. If he had ever ex- 
pressed a desire for any particular life, it 
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was for that of a sailor. So the mother 
shut her sorrow and remorse in her own 
heart, and sister Annie wept herself to 
sleep nights, and the father frowned and 
sighed as he remembered poor Archie. 

Meanwhile, Archie was trying to con- 
form to the new order of things, which he 
managed to do by dint of resolution, and 
setting his teeth hard together. He ate 
bread and bacon, and drank raw coffee 
without milk; he slept on the ground, in a 
little tent, with half adozen others; he did 
police duty—that is, cleared up and car- 
tied off whatever filth might collect about 
the camp; he drilled patiently as might 
be, under a young puppy of a lieutenant, 
who berated men old enough to be his 
father as though they were children. 

He did not doubt that his family knew 
his whereabouts, for he had told Mary that 
he was going to the war, and had expected 
her promise of secrecy to bind her only 
that day. But, like Casabianca, the child 
waited the word of release, while he hard- 
ened his heart with the conviction of their 
unforgiving resentment. 

Weeks dragged by wearily. Archie tried 
to get a furlough, and was told that they 
were not given to substitutes. He spent 
the little money he had, in buying the 
most tragical descriptions of novels, which 
he.read lying on straw, with his candle 
stuck in a loaf of bread, but these soon 
palled upon him. 

Finally he made up his mind to run 
away, To be sure, two or three had been 
shot for such an attempt since he came to 
the island, but Archie was not easily dis- 
couraged, and coolly laid out his plans, 
willing to run any risk, rather than endure 
such a life any longer. 

Miss Minnie Leighton came down to the 
island to visit her father. His regiment 
was tostart the next morning fgr Beaufort, 
and.she staid with him til) the last min- 
ute. Archie had seen the fair girl walking 
through the camp, leaning on her father’s 
arm, bravely trying to smile, but turning 
often to brush off a tear that would come. 

“ There’s nobody to cry when I go,”’ he 
thought, bitterly; and he watched the girl, 
and longed to speak to her, and listen to 
one kind word from those rosy tremulous 
lips. For he knew that he should hear 
nothing but kind wordsfrom her. But she 
passed by without noticing him, intent 
only on her father. 
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The night drew on cloudy and dark. The 
sentries paced wearily to and fro, and the 
whole camp seemed to be asleep, all but a 
small portion from which a detachment of 
fifty was to be sent up to the city about 
nine o’clock. The headquarters were still 
brightly lighted, and the faint sound of 
laughter from there stole over the silent 
camp, and fell on the ears of one who lis- 
tened with his heart in his mouth. 

Had the night been less dark, or had the 
sentry been keener-sighted, he might have 
seen a shadow creep along the ground 
from the tents, toward the shore, between 
eight and nine o’clock. It crept slowly 
along in the withered grass, stopping as he 
approached, and starting again as he 
turned. Archie drew himself along on his 
face, inch by inch, his heart beating loudly 
in his ears, perspiration starting out over 
him, at every crackle of a dry twig under 
him, or gleam of light from headquarters, 
expecting every moment to hear a chal- 
lenge, and the sharp click of the rifle-lock. 
His plan was to reach the shore, which was 
near, swim silently round to the boat at 
the wharf, get on board, or cling to herin | 
some way, and get to the city. 

On his way, he had to cross the very 
path of the sentinel, and his best way was 
to get as near as possible to it while the 
man was approaching, then cross it while 
his back was turned. He crawled near, 
and lay in a chill of fear, till the sentry 
turned, then slowly passed, and began de- 
scending the hill. Twominutes more, and - 
he would be in the water. His blood be- 
gan to flow warmly again, and he allowed 
himself to breathe freely. He even ven- 
tured to rise to his knees, and relieve his 
strained limbs, cramped by their half- 
hour’s restraint. Scarcely had he done so, 
when a hand fe]! heavily on his shoulder. 

“What are you doing here, sir?” de- 
manded a stern voice. 

Overcome by the sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Archibald McGregor could only 
sink half fainting at the officer’s feet. 

**O papa, don’t tell anybody!” pleaded 
asoft voice. “Spare this poor man for 
my sake, dear papa. You know I may 
never ask you any favor again.”’ 

Colonel Leighton, who had been about 
to call the sentry, hesitated. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 
he asked, in a gentler sone. “Are youa 
bounty-jumper ?” 
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This insulting question, by making the 
young soldier angry, restored his self-pos- 
session, and he immediately told his 
whole story. 

“You say that you are willing to go into 
action, and only meant to take a fur- 
lough ?”’ said the officer. “If I can get 
you exchanged, will you go with me to- 
morrow to Beaufort ?” 

“Yes sir; gladly.” 

“ The young man who did my writing is 
ill, and will have to be left behind. I can 
get you into his plave, I think, Come, 
now, and I will go by the sentry with you. 
Wait one moment for me, Minnie, and I 
will go to the boat with you. There’s the 
signal,’’ 

“1 want to speak one word to him,” 
whispered the girl. Then, taking the sol- 
dier’s hand, she raised her pale face, and 
said, in a passionate undertone, “ You will 
take care of my father ?”’ 

‘‘T will, miss, You have saved my life, 
perhaps, and I will save his, if I have to 
die for it?’ 

‘Soft hands pressed his convulsively, 
there was a murmured word of thanks and 
good-by, then the colonel took him by the 
arm, and walked him back to his tent 
again. 

The next morning Archie McGregor 
steamed down the harbor, on board the 
transport for Beaufort. There was little 
for them to do there, and presently they 
were sent up to Petersburg. 

No lack of work in front of Petersburg. 
They dug and bored into the earth like 
moles, laying out sunken avenues; they 
crawled toward the enemy, scooping out 
safety-pits for themselves as they ad- 
vanced; they made and repelled charges; 
“they sent shell and shot into the stubborn 
doomed city. And no one worked harder 
than Archie. He felt his colonel’s eye 
upon him, in calm cool observation, and 
burned to wipe out the stain of that at- 
tempted desertion. Moreover, he had ever 
in his heart the tender pleadings of that 
gentle girl, and resolved, at whatever risk, 
that she should be proud of her protege, 
and should see that he had redeemed his 
promise. 

He had the opportunity to do so sooner 
than he expected. One day the colonel 
was examining some works, and exposed 
himself quite incautiously. In an instant 
Archie saw a glisten from a rifle-pit not 
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far from them, and had just time to throw 
himself upon the officer, when the iron 
messenger pierced his shoulder. There 
had been the glisten of another rifle-barrel 
nearer, and. a shot struck the little moving 
heap of earth that covered the rebel’s head. 
A stifled cry, then silence. 

Archie was borne tenderly to the rear, 
the colonel walking beside him, and hold- 
ing his hand all the way. The stern sol- 
dier had liked the boy, but could never 
quite forget the occasion of their first 
meeting till now. Now, as he walked by 
his side, and saw the blood flowing, which 
had probably saved his life, he reproached 
himself for his mistrust and coldness. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “ what induced 
you to do such a thing?” 

Archie smiled faintly, 


promised her I would, colonel.” 

“Her? Whom?” 

“Your daughter, sir. She begged me 
that night not to let you get killed.’’ 

Tears rushed into the soldier’s eyes. It 
was his little Minnie’s hand, then, that had 
warded the blow from her father’s life. 

“Tell her I kept my promise,” said 
Archie, in a whisper, as his senses floated 
slowly to oblivion on the rushing tide of 
blood. 

Nothing was omitted which could be 
done for him. Colonel Leighton himself 
took him to a hospital in Washington, and 
when his duties recalled him to the front, 
left him in charge of a surgeon who was 
his friend, with orders that nothing should 
be spared to aid his recovery, The colonel 
also wrote to his parents a letter, highly 
commending their son’s bravery and devo- 
tion; and finally promised him promotion, 

When Archie came out of his fever- 
dream, there sat his mother beside him, in 
the long silent ward. It took but a few 
words to make him understand that the 
colonel’s letter was the first intimation of 
his whereabout, and the young soldier 
read in her fond tearful eyes, that at last 
his mother was proud of him, while he 
could not doubt she had always loved him, 

As he grew stronger, she put a paper into 
his hand, her eyes shining. It was a lieu- 
tenant’s commission. Then a little mis- 
sive, which he opened blankly, but read 
with many blushes—a letter of enthusiastic 
gratitude and affection from Miss Minnie 
Leighton. Never was such a blissful wound, 
he thought. 
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As he got better, Mrs. McGregor attacked 
the dilatory surgeons, and completely 
routed them, announcing and carrying out 
her intention of taking her son home, far- 
lough or no furlough. And, after a weary 
time, the son, who went out in silence, 
flouted by each one, was brought back in 
triumph, and the whole family bowed 
down before him, and waited on him, and 
wept joyfully over him. Little Mary’s 
greeting was singular. 

[never told! Inever told, Archie!’ 
she cried, hysterically, embracing him. 
**It was Colonel Leighton that wrote.” 

“Dear Mary!’ said her brother. 
“What, did you never tell them where I 
was ?”” 

“No, Archie,’”’ she sobbed; “and it has 
most killed me. I kept the lock of your 
hair, and I never told.” 

Archie fairly burst into tears at the poor 
child’s devotiou and suffering. 

“And so that child knew where you were 
all the time?’ exclaimed Mrs. McGregor. 
“We saw that she was pining for you; she 
hasn’t been the same child since you went 
away, Archie; but to think—”’ 

‘The mother stopped, choked a little, as 
she tenderly smoothed the silken locks, 
then began bustling about for her son’s 
comfort. 

The day after his arrival, as he lay asleep 
upon the sofa, a slight stir at the door 
roused him. 

“If I might only see him a minute, 
without disturbing him,”’ said a soft voice. 

Archie shivered with a delicious tremor, 
but kept his eyes closed. Presently a soft 
hand touched his, warm tears fell on his 
face, and a kiss, light and sweet as the 
touch of a rose-leaf, was pressed on his 
forehead. 

“‘He saved my dear father’s life, Mrs. 
McGregor,” said Minnie Leighton’s weep- 
ing voice. “ I can never thank him enough, 
never love him enough. There’s enly fa- 
ther and [, since mother died, and either 
of us would die without the other.” 

Archie opened his eyes, and met the 
lovely tearful ones of his beloved. Some- 
thing in the glance made them both blush. 

“O, did I wake you?” she said, drawing 

k. 

“No; yes—” 

“ See, I brought you some flowers,” she 
continued, recovering. 

If our young scapegrace did not mend 
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rapidly, it was not for want of attention. 
Besides his family, and five hundred 
friends, and friends of Colonel Leighton, 
who called on him, Minnie came to see 
him every day. She was eighteen, and he 
twenty-one. The result was inevitable. 
Before Mrs. McGregor well knew what she 
was about, Archie announced to her that 
he and Minnie were engaged, on condition 
of her father’s consent. 

** Engaged!’ repeated his motlier, hold- 
ing up herhandsin astonishment. “ Why, 
how long is it since you were popping 
beans at a school-committeeman, Archie ?”’ 

“O mother, it isn’t fair to remind me of 
those things now,” he said, gently. “I 
am far from them in experience, if not in 
years; and I am as old as father was when 
he was engaged to you.” 

“True; but your father was a thrifty 
laddie.”’ 

“And I am going to be one, mother. 
Father has promised to take me into busi- 
ness with him when the war is over.” 

Minnie’s first intimation of the state of 
affairs to her father, was answered by an 
order for Lieutenant McGregor to join his 
regiraent immediately. 

_ “And so you’re going to marry my 
daughter, sir?’ was the colonel’s first 
greeting. 

“Not without your consent, sir,” said 
Archie, with modest firmness. ‘I am not 
worthy now, but I hope to earn her by-and- 
by. There’s no hurry.” ; 

Archie was back just in time for the last 
struggle. Everybody has read of those last 
five days; but everybody does not know 
that our friend Lieutenant McGregor com- 
manded a company in the sixth corps, 
when it rushed over those two miles of de- 
fensive works, taking them all, their solid 
bank of glittering bayonets closing up as 
fast as the murderous fire of shot and shell 
plowed them, charging forward in the 
face of such a fire as the war had scarcely 
seen before, enveloped in smoke, rushing 
into the enemy’s very bayonets, finishing 
up Sunday noon, by driving the last rebel 
out of Fort Mahone. And then, Monday 
morning into Petersburg! It was worth 
while lying in the ditches around that 
town so many months, if one might at last 
enter it so gloriously. 

go to Petersburg,”’ a distinguished 
officer had said, “if I have to go from the 
mouth of the ‘ Petersburg Express.’” 


This ‘‘ Petersburg Express’’ was a gun 
in a battery near Friend House, from 
whose mouth our Union soldiers had been 
in the habit of sending daily compliment- 
ary bombshells into the city. Now the, 
gallant general rode in at the head of his 
division, with Colonel Leighton at his 
elbow, and Lieutenant Archie not far 
bebind, 

A few weeks after a boat put off from 
Long Island, Boston harbor, and was 
rowed across to Galloupe’s Island, where the 
party on board took the government steamer 
to the city. The party consisted of two 
officers, an elderly'and a young one, and a 
young lady. 

‘*] was determined to go over, papa, and 
I’m glad I did,” said the lady, ‘I wanted 
to welcome you again there where | said 
good- by to you.” 

‘I suppose McGregor has nothing to do 
with your memories of the place?” re- 
marked papa, between the whiffs of his 
cigar. 

Miss Minnie blushed and pouted a little, 
but said nothing. She only stole her hand 
down into one that waited to receive it. 

As they steamed slowly up the harbor, 
in the summer twilight, pert little sloops 
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and brigs fled past them, their masters 
obligingly offering a rope in passing. But 
nobody minded these taunts. Precious 
freight had that boat pulsed slowly over 
the waters with, day after day—men who 
went out to fight and die for their country 
and for justice. The boat that “‘ carried 
Cesar’? was not so richly laden. They 
moved past vessels, like ghosts, some fixed, 
others gliding along, the foam just hissing 
about their bows, as though saying 
‘Hush!’ and up toward the city, that 
stood out in soft lights and shadows 
against the orange background of a cloud. 
less sunset, Then the “sentinel stars set 
their watch in the sky,’’ and long tremu- 
lous reflections from lighted gas-burners 
reached far out over the waters toward 
them. 

Minnie remembered an old song, and, 
sitting between her father and lover, sang 
softly: 


In distance, like a vision 
That floats on the shades of night, 
The town with all its turrets, 
Through twilight gleams on the sight;’” 


murmuring the words to a wild melan- 
choly airof Mendelsehn’s. Then, sighing, 
she was silent. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
BY A. B. WEYMOUTH. 
When flaming Sol withdrew his scorching rays, 


And gorgeous trees adorned the shortening days, 
Fair cousin Mary, wishing cheerful flowers, 

To beautify the house in wintry hours, 

With loving care arranged each tender pet. 
Carnation, tuberose, jasmine, mignonette, 

Alyssum, heliotrope, petunia rare, 

With honeyed fragrance filled the balmy air; 

While oxalis and primrose blossoms vied 

In charming tints of color side by side. 

How coy a bird is pleasure! Frost, one night, 

An entrance gained. Ah, cruel-hearted blight! 
Next morning Mary saw, with tearful eye, 

Her ill-starred stricken treasures wilt and die. 

Then glancing toward the window’s dazzling sheen, 
She spied new stems and leaves, with flowers between, 
All clad in white, with brilliant gems aglow; 

No earthborn plant or flower e’er sparkled so! 

“Are these the souls of my poor flowers,’ she said, 
Or do I see sweet heavenly flowers instead ?” 


Medford, Mass., March, 1875. 
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THE FATE OF THE LADY ROSWELL. 
BY W. H. MACY. 
MANY years ago—before the Australian . was burdened with preparations for 4 


gold fields were opened to immigrants—I 
found myself adrift in Sidney, out ef em- 
ployment and out of money. As a change 
from the round of whaling cruises which I 
had mad@in American ships, I was induced 
to try my fortunes in a colonial “lime- 
juicer,” and shipped as able seaman in the 
barque Lady Roswell, bound on a general 
trading voyage among the islands in the 
Pacific. Trinkets and tobacco were to be 
bartered for marine shells, sandal-wood, 
beche-de-mer, cocoanut oil, or whatever else 
could be turned into money at the end of 
the voyage. In short, all was fish that 
came to our net. 

The Lady Roswell was not exactly the 
style of vessel one would select as adapted 
to a voyage of the kind. She was no great 
traveller, and had a cumbrous, castellated, 
old-Admiral-Benbow appearance clinging 
to her, as if she were a relic of past ages. 
She was stanch and tight, however, and 
had been purchased cheap by her captain, 
Joe Beecher, a harem-scarem Englishman, 
who had invested his all in the venture. 

We visited a number of islands, and did 
a smattering of barter trade; but the san- 
dal-wood business, on which the captain 
had built his chief calculations, was found 
to be afailure. The article was very scarce, 
and the little obtained was, to use a whal- 
er’s phrase, “like skimming slicks.” We 
made a start for the Gilbert Islands, hop- 
ing to make up a good voyage with cocoa- 
nut oil. The method pursued was to land 
afew casks to be filled, then proceed to 
another island and land a few more, and 
‘so on, making the rounds of the group, 
and collecting the oil by small installments. 

At Epimama, generally known to mari- 
ners as Simpson’s Island, we had put 
about twenty casks ashore, which would 
contain nearly one hundred barrels. Rack- 
aboo, the reigning chief, had promised to 
fill them all for us; but, at the rate these 
savages work, it would take several wéeks 
to get this quantity of oil together, and 
have it ready for shipment. Meanwhile, 

_ he was at war with the chief of Koorua, 
another island under his lee, and his mind 


grand warlike expedition, or raid, which 
he was intending to undertake against his 
enemy. He was especially desirous to se- 
cure the aid of Captain Beecher, with his 
ship, in this naval campaign, and was pro- 
fuse in his promises of indefinite quanti- 
ties of cocoanut oil and other valuable 
truck as compensation for our services, 
The captain, reckless adventurer as he 
was, lent a favorable ear to these proposals; 
and some of our crew appeared delighted 
with the mere excitement of the thing, 
without considering at all the right and 
wrong of the matter. 

But our chief mate, Edward Doyle,a 
very intelligent Irishman, protested stoutly 
against sucha course, declaring that it was 
no quarrel of ours, and that if the two bar- 
barians wanted to knock each other on the 
head, they ought to be left to do so, with- 
out our interfering at all.- 

“Why, we know nothing about the 
rights and wrongs of this quarrel!’ said 
he to the captain. 

“ Well, what if we don’t? We never do 
know much more in any case of war, do 
we? The queen calls for our services, and 
we just obey orders, without asking ques- 
tions.” 

“Ah, but we’re not to put this old cop- 
per-colored thief of a Rackaboo on a par- 
allel with our rightful sovereign. There’s 
a vast difference between fighting for one’s 
country, and disgracing the British flag by 
taking part in a row between a couple of 
heathen Kanakas, as a mere mercenary, 
to be paid off in cocoanut oil and tickel- . 
moce-moce!” (This last is a kind of sweet 
syrup or treacle, made by boiling down the 
cocoanut sap.) 

“© don’t be afraid that i shall flaunt 
the British flag,” said Captain Beecher. 
“T don’t care any more about it than any 
other piece of rag of the same size. I’m 
a sort of—what d’ye call it ?—cosmopolite, 
myself, and though it’s all very fine to talk 
of fighting only for one’s own country, 
and all that sort of thing, yet 1 think it’s 
all humbug; and that patriosm—if that’s 
the right word—don’t pay so well as oil, or 


even the ¢ocoanut molasses, whatever may 
be your name for it,” 

It was useless arguing with such a man 
as this. Mr. Doyle was overruled, and if 
not convinced, he was at least silenced for 
the time being. 


So we took on board Rackaboo, and two. 


or three subordinate chiefs with their im- 
mediate suites of warriors, veering the ca- 
noes astern to be towed behind us, Other 
canoes fell into our wake, numbering about 
fifty, each manned with eight or ten men, 
We up helm and squared the yards to the 
brisk trade wind, and thus the expedition 
started, like a flotilla of small craft under 
convoy of a single frigate. 

The canoes at the Gilbert Islands are 
swift enough to hold way with a ship un- 
der moderate press of sail, but they are 
very frail structures, Fot, as they have no 
trees here of suitable size and texture for 
making ‘‘ dug-outs,’’ each craft is built of 
hundreds of little bits of wood, seized to- 
gether, the interstices being filled up with 
a kind of white cement. They always 
leak, and it is one man’s work the greater 
part of the time to bale the water out. 
With an outrigger to hold them right side 
up, and an immense leg-of-mutton sail, 
made of matting, they are swift and mod- 
erately safe craft at sea; but the pump- 
or-sink quality is common to them all. 

The appearance of the fleet was pictur- 
esque as it swept in battle array down to- 
wards Koorua. But we found them by no 
means unprepared for an attack; and had 
the conflict been confined to the two tribes 
of savages, I have no doubt Rackaboo 
would have got as good as he brought. 
But the appearance of the “ big canoe,” 
Lady Roswell, as an ally of their enemies, 
struck dismay to the hearts of the sturdy 
Kooruans. 

“How do you propose to make the at- 
tack ?”’ inquired the mate; for the captain 
had as yet given him no inkling of the plan 
of the campaign. 

“I shall cast off the canoes, sending 
Rackaboo and his, crowd to fight, after 
their own fashion. Meanwhile,-we’ll stand 
in with the ship within short range for our 
two nine-pounders, and blaze away at the 
village on the shore, while the canoes are 
having their battle out,’’ 

“This is a cowardly piece of work,’ 
Mr. Doyle. ‘‘l’ve no stomach for it; 
and though I never yet shirked my duty 
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in fifteen years’ experience at sea, you may 

depend, Captain Beecher, that no gun will 
be fired by me, or under my orders, unless 
it be in self-defence.”’ 

“ Very well, then,” said the obstinate 
skipper. ‘* You must go off duty, and let 
the second mate take your place. I must 
say, Mr. Doyle, you’re the first Irishman I 
ever knew who didn’t want to take part in 
what Yankees call a free fight.”’ 

“And I will make bold to say,” retorted 
the mate, “ that you’re about the first and 
only Englishman I ever sailed with who 
didn’t stand up for what you call fair 

” 

“Ah! but I’m not an Englishman—that 
is, not particularly so, as I told you before. 
I’m only a cocoanut-oil merchant, and 
shall hoist no flag to-day.’’ 

So Mr. Doyle, as a matter of conscience, 
put himself off duty, and Schmidt, the 
second mate, a big stupid Dutchman, took 
charge of the barque under the direction 
of the cosmopolitan Beecher. Rackaboo 
and his gang got into their canoes, and 
took their places in the line to lead the 
fleet of Epimama, while the canoes of Koo- 
rua were seen coming out from behind a 
point of the land and advancing warily to 
meet the foe. But no human being was to 
be seen on the shore; it appeared as if the 
houses were deserted, and the women and 
children all spirited away to some safe 
place before the warriors were sent forth 
to battle, 

The two squadrons approached each 
other within what might be called a clever 
yelling distance, and both sides struck up 
the war-whoop. Each savage seemed to 
be lashing himself into a fury, as if his 
object was to strike terror to the heart of 
his enemy before a blow was struck, If 
so, both armies were quite successful, for 
before they arrived within stone range, 
their headlong valor, like that of Bob 
Acres, oozed out at their fingers’ ends. 
Volleys of stones were interchanged, but 
with little or no damage, most of the mis- 

siles falling short. 

“You see, sir,’ said Mr. Doyle, who 
was standing idle near the taffrail, ‘‘ what 
sort of warriors you have for allies, If 
any real destruction is done here, it will 
have tosbe done by our nine-pounders. 
To see those canoes advancing to the at- 
tack, one would suppose they were pre- 
pared to die to the last man rather than to 
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retreat; and that they would come togeth- 
er with a shock like that of Regulus and 
the Carthaginians.” 

The captain made no reply. It was evi- 
dent that he was disgusted at the bravado 
and poltroonery of his Epimama friends, 
and was now more amused at the sham- 
fight itself, than interested in the result of 
it. The lines of canoes alternately ad- 
vanced and receded, throwing stones and 
occasionally a light spear or two, but we 
could not perceive that any one was killed 
or seriously injured. The shouting and 
yelling continued incessantly throughout. 
lt was plain that the stock of ammunition 
on both sides must soon be used up, they 
having done little more than spatter each 
other with water by throwing stones into 
the sea; but their stock of breath seemed 
to be inexhaustible. As the mate expressed 
it, “they had cowardly hearts, but very 
brave lungs.” 

There was a lull in the storm, and Rack- 
aboo’s canoe was seen approaching the 
ship. He came to remonstrate at our in- 
activity, and to hold Captain Beecher to 
his promise. If we did not bombard the 
village on the shore, we should get no co- 
coanut oil. 

“T must keep my word, 1 suppose,” said 
- the captain; “but I guess, as the whole 
thing seems tu be only a scare, we can do 
our part of it without wasting any ball. 
Put up the helm, there, and square the 
after-yards. Load the guns with blank 
cartridge, and we’ll bombard the town— 
with powder! Go backand lead-your brave 
squadrons, Rackaboo. [ll look out for 
my part of the work, and scare the women 
and children to your satisfaction.” 

The barque fell off slowly before the light 
breeze, and forged ahead, steering directly 
in towards the coral reef. The mate, fore- 
seeing danger, again remonstrated. 

“If the wind dies away any more, sir, 
we may find that we are quite near enough 
in already. There’s a horse of a current 
setting down through this group, and we 
have been nearing the land ever since we 
have been lying aback.”’ 

**What does it matter to you? you are 
not on duty.” 

* But my life is worth just as much to 
me, whether I am on duty or off. I would 
sell my chance cheap if these heathens 
could once get the ship bard and fast on 
the coral.” 
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Even while he spoke the sails flapped in 
against the masts, and the ship lost steer- 
age-way. The Dutch second mate was in 
the act of slueing one of the nine-pounders 
into position for firing, having rammed 
home the heavy charge of powder, when 
the captain seemed for the first time to re- 
alize the peril of our situation. 

“Hole fast, all, with that gun!” he 
shouted. “Get the anchor— No, no, 
that’s no use! It’s bold water right up to 
the coral bank. Mr. Doyle—never mind 
what’s past—come on duty, and help us to 
save the ship, if we can doit. I’m afraid 
it’s too late already.” 

The mate at once responded to the re- 
quest by action, without stopping for any 
verbal reply. He ordered the whaleboats, 
of which we had two, to be got out and 
manned, with a hope that they might be 
able to tow her head off round shore. To 
man these took all the men out of the ship 
but four, besides Mr. Doyle himself and 
the captain. 

** Make a signal to Rackaboo to send his 
canoes,” said Captain Beecher. “If we 
had them ail hooked on ahead of us, they 
might tow the ship bodily up to wind- 
ward.” 

“Ay! but let’s see you get them,” an- 
swered the mate. ‘‘ That thief Rackaboo 
would like nothing better than to see us 
bring up on the reef. And I’m thinking 
he’ll have his desires before many min- 
utes. We begin to feel the heave of the 
swell) already.” 

This was quite true; and it was evident 
our two boats could be of no service to 
save us from shipwreck by towing. The 
combatants in the fleets of canoes had 
ceased their noisy hostilities, and were 
watching the ship with a common interest 
in view, for they seemed to understand 
the dangerous situation we were in as soon 
as it fell calm. 

The Lady Roswell was not the style or 
build of vessel to claw off from a lee- 
shore, even with a working breeze. But 
under the present circumstauces little 
short of a miracle could have saved any 
vessel, dependent upon sails alone, from 
driving on to destruction. Captain Beecher 
still continued making frantic signals to 
his savage allies to come to our aid. But 
they remained inactive, as if waiting for 
the crash, and rather eujoying the specta- 
cle. The heave of the swell became stronger 
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and stronger as we drew nearer to the coral 
barrier, and the mate seeing that hope of 
safety was past, assumed command and 
issued his orders without waiting for in- 
stractions from his saperior. 

“ Cast off, there, in the boats, and come 
alongside at once! Get the boats up as 
fast as possible. Load those guns, both of 
them, and with ball, too! We shall soon 
have work for them, I reckon, and will want 
no boy’s play with blank cartridges.” 

** Rackaboo is coming with all his force,” 
said the captain. 

“Ay, but not to haul us off the reef. He 
is coming to see us well on, and to pick our 
bones! See! the other fleet is coming too! 
There’s no war between them now. They 
expect to find better business. Run those 
boats up on the cranes—lively, before she 
strikes!’ 

We were none too soon, for our boats 
and men were hardly secured, when the 
barque brought up, lightly at first, on a pro- 
jecting spur of the reef, and the next roller, 
lifting her high, dasbed her further on with 
force enough'to make. her timbers crack, 
and dispel the last shadow of hupe that she 
might be saved. The captain was now in 
great trepidation and trouble. 

“All that 1 have in the world is under 
my feet,” said he, ‘‘ and nothing insured!’ 

* Devil take your insurance,’’ said Mr. 
Doyle. ‘ 1t’s too late to think of that now. 
We shall have enough to do to fight for our 
lives against the warriors of both islands. 
Are those guns ready, Schmidt ?’’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ 

“ Keep all fast until you get the word, 
said I wouldn’t fire one of those to-day, 
unless in self-defence, and I spoke truly. 
There must be nigh a hundred war-canoes 
in the two squadrons, now beth ready to 
fight under one leader. This comes of 
meddling in other people’s quarrels—like 
interfering between man and wife and get- 
ting a thrashing from both,” 

After the first two or three heaves of the 
sea, the ship seemed to be firmly bedded 
and the immediate danger of going to pieces 
was over, though she still rose and fella 
little, pounding quite smartly, and the 
water in the pump-well showed that her 
fate was sealed. Mr. Doyle now really 
commanded this forlorn hope, for Beecher 
appeared to be entirely unmanned by the 
great disaster. This did not discourage 

the rest of us; for we had much more confi- 
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dence in his successor than in him, and the 
orders were obeyed with alacrity. The 
canoes, both of Koorua and of Epimama, 
gathered round near the edge of the reef, 
hemming us in with a complete cordon of 
enemies, confident that we were wholly in 
their power, when the favorable moment 
should arrive for an attack. They had 
-things all .heir own way, and could afford 
to wait. 

There is but little rise and fall of tides 
at these low islands in the tropics; but this 
little might be enough to drive the vessel 
over the reef when the full fluod should 
arrive. We should then only have the sat- 
isfaction of seeing her sink in deep water; 
and when we could no longer hold our posi- 
tion on the wreck, we must take to our 
boats, provided these should still be ina 
condition to float, uutil the rise of the tide 
in the evening; we could only wateh and 
wait like our bloodthirsty foes. 

Both nine-pounders were loaded and 
trained to bear down upon the enemy who 
knew enough of their effects to stand in 
wholesome fear of advancing within range. 
The women and children of Koorua had 
come forth from their hiding-places, and 
now thronged the beach of the lagoon gaz- 
ing upon us in our helpless plight, and chat- 
tering and yelling in auticipation of expect- 
ed plunder. Asthe tide rose gradually, the 
ship thumped harder and harder as each 
successive wave lifted her and let her fall 
again. The captain had absolutely noth- 
ing to say, now that he saw no safety for 
his property; but Mr. Doyle exhorted vigi- 
lance and patience, holding himself in read- 
iness to take the lead in any movement 
that might be opened to us by circum- 
stances. 

The evening was dark, and the lights in 
the canoes were al] extinguished early, and 
silence preserved, so that we had no exact 
knowledge of the ememy’s position, All 
this rendered the suspense even more intol- 
erable; but we ascertained by ranges and 
bearings of objects on the land that we 
were altering our position, working in to- 
ward the inner edge of the coral bank, 
which was not very wide at this point. 
The breeze freshened, too, with the flood- 
tide, and we felt sure that every heave of 
the swell was bringing matters nearer to a 
crisis. 

At nine o’olock, the tide was at its height, 
and suddenly the old barque seemed lifted 
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and borne onward asif by what is known 
as atidal wave. “ Stand by, now!” cried the 
mate. She settled again heavily, making 
every timber buckle and groan; another 
lift and she shot headlong over the edge of 
bank. We were afloat and in the lagoon! 

“Starboard your helm! Shiver in the 
maintopsail. Lively, boys, lively! So, 
steady, Jack—keep her right away for the 
lee passage!” 

The outlet for which the mate ordered 
the helmsman to steer was on the south 
side of the island, and had been noted and 
surveyed from the masthead before dark. 
The line of “* white-water” on each side of 
it now indicated the limits of the narrow 
channel even in the darkness. But all de- 
pended upon whether the barque would 
float and mind her helm long enough to 
pass out through it, for she was gradually 
settling, and at such a rate that to man the 
pumps would be lost labor. Assoon as she 
became water-logged, she would be entire- 
ly unmanageable, and orders were given to 
make sail as fast as possible. Nearly all 
the canoes had been let go by the run when 
we struck, but the maintopsail had been 
kept set to help force her over. The ship 
was a little sluggish in obeying her helm, 
but with a smart breeze and smooth water, 
she forged ahead quickly, running the 
gauntlet of the savages, who set up their 
infernal yells both from the shore and from 
the canoes outside, at seeing themselves 


baffled, and their prey about to escape.: 


Mr. Doyle, on the bow, conned the move- 
ments of the ship with great skill, and con- 
ducted her handsomely into the narrow 
and tortuous passage. 

But she was now settling heavily, rolling 
and swaying under the load of water in her 
hold. A large force of war-canoes was 
drawn up in line outside the reef, and 
seemed to be meditating an attack. But 
we steered boldly for the centre of the fleet, 
and they were not slow in opening ranks 
and getting out of our way, when they per- 
ceived our unwieldy craft driving hard on, 
threatening to overwhelm them in her own 
destruction. As if with a last dying effort, 
the Lady Roswell forced her way out into 
the deep Pacific, the water at this moment 
being nearly level with the lower combings, 
and swashing up between decks at every 
roll. But to sink at sea and take our 
chance in the boats was the best that could 
be done. There was no safety for us if 
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we were once in the power of these savages, 

Light OY’ was cried from the forecastle. 
A rush was made at the sound; the light 
flared up again more brightly, revealing 
the masts and sails of a ship; and there, 
within two miles under our lee was a whale- 
ship, boiling! We were saved! But the 
ship could hardly be steered, now. A few 
moments -more and we must leave her 
there, wallowing in the trough of the sea. 
Rackaboo and his gang were so desperate 
that they determined to make an attack, 
hoping to secure some plunder before she 
went down. But coolly, under the mate’s 
leadership, we made preparations for lower- 
ing our boats; training the two guns to 
bear upon the advancing savages, and re- 
serving our fire until the decisive moment 
should arrive. Slowly we wallowed down 
towards the strange ship, which seemed not 
as yet to have observed us. Soon we made 
a broad yaw from the desired course, and 
the mate sang out, sternly: 

“Port your helm, Tom! Hard a port!” 

“She wont mind her helm, sir. It’s, 
been hard a port for some time, sir.” 

The crisis had come. ‘All right,” said 
Mr. Doyle. ‘Stand by the guns. I said I 
wouldn’t fire one of them unless in self- 
defence, and 1 said truly.’’ 

It was none too soon, for the foremost 
canoes were within two ship’s length of us 
when the word “ Fire!’ was given. Crash 
went the two nine-pound balls among the 
barbarians, and we heard the cries of an- 
guish mingled with yells of baffled rage, 
that followed the discharge; but we did 
not wait to learn how much damage had 
been done. Down went our boats into the 
water, for every man had been assigned 
his station beforehand, and knew exactly 
what to do. While the savages were in 
their first panic of surprise and fright, we 
were stretching away under full power of 
boat-sails and oars towards the whaler’s 
welcome firelight. 

The crew of the strange ship, now thor- 
oughly aroused by the report of our guns, 
understood something of the situation and 
were ready to cooperate with us. Our 
enemy dared nut follow us far in this direc- 
tion, for these natives will seldom venture 
to cope with a ship, unless she can either 
be taken unawares, or is in a crippled con- 
dition, as was the case with the Lady Ros- 
well. The pursuit, in fact, amounted to 
nothing, and in half an hour we were all 
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safe on board the Curlew of Hobart Town, 
and telling our story to the greedy ears of 
our own countrymen. 

The Lady Roswell, left to her fate, went 
down very soon after we arrived alongside 
of the whaler. She had no great weight of 

/ cargo, but there was enough stone ballast 
in her bottom to effectually finish the job. 
The captain’s loss was heavy, for he had 
saved nothing but what he could bring 
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away ia the whaleboat. He had no one to 
blame but himself for his misfortune. 

We were unable to reach the spot again 
where the barque went down, as the current 
set off to the westward, so that next day 
we had lost sight even of.the lee end of 
Koorua. But we were sure that the tawny 


“pirates got no plunder, beyond a few little 
articles which may have floated off when 
she went down into the depths of the ocean. 


WE were a jolly set of fellows, we thir- 
teen who boarded at Mrs. Fondlake’s 
around on Blank Street. There were nine 
compositors from the ‘ Morning Glory” 
office, two reporters from the ‘‘ Old Flag,” 
and Temple and I represented the “‘ Dem- 
ocratic Guide,” or the local page thereof. 
Yes, even Mrs. Fondlake admitted that we 
were ‘“‘good boys,” which meant with her 
that we paid our board promptly, came in 
without undue noise, never got intoxicated, 
and always ate her tough beefsteak and 
watery potatoes without murmuring. 

Really, we were fourteen, but we never 
counted the other man as any partor parcel 
of our “gang.” How he came to the 
house we never knew, but if he had not 
been there before us, we should have 
planned to oust him. He was a tall slim 
man, Roman nose, black eyes and hair, and 
there were days at a time when he came 
and went without exchanging a word. We 
finally came to ignore his presence alto- 
gether, and to look upon him as we did 
upon the familiar earthern teapot, minus 
half its handle, but valuable to Mrs. Fond- 
lake because her grandmother had used it 
fifty years before. 

We were not selfish or disrespectful in 
adopting this course toward Ellis, He 
drove us into it, Mm fact. When a man 
comes in, sits and thinks until the bell 
rings, eats his food like a machine, uses the 
table-cloth to wipe his mouth, mutters to 
himself about drugs, knives, forceps and 
surgical operations, never replying to a 
“good-morning” or a question about the 
Weather, how can one be sociable with him ? 
or how can one treat him like a brother? 

9 


THE MAD STUDENT. 
' And How he made me a Victim. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


: coming up close to me, “a great secret 


I had been at Mrs. Fondlake’s all of two 
months before I found out about Ellis. He 
got pinched for funds one day, and selected 
me out from the rest to do him the favor 
of advancing an “ X” for a week or ten 
days. He made the request in an absent 
way, muttering to himself about a new and 
wonderful table, and was going off without 
the money when I called him to take it. 

Now, see here, Ellis,’ I commenced, 
holding the bank notes between my fingers, 
‘Pil let you have the money on one condi- 
tion. I want to know what you are doing 
in New York, and why in the old Harry 
you can’t answer a civil question? Further, 
what have you gotin your head about med- 
icine or surgery which keeps you muttering 
about such things all the time ?”’ 

“JT don’t mind telling you, of course I 
don’t,’ he replied, in a dreamy way. ‘I 
came here from Wisconsin toattend a med- 
ical college—to graduate as a physician, 
surgeon and chemist. I don’t get along as 
I would like to. I study hard, never lose 
a lecture or take an hour to myself, and yet 
I don’t get along. I have had enough of 
theory, but not enough practice. I want 
some subject, some man who is willing to 
let me experiment on him a little.” 

I laughed at the idea, but checked myself 
as I saw that I was wounding his feelings. 
I could see that he was not quite right in 
his mind, and I did not wish to add to his 
troubles. I gave him the money with a 
promise that he might experiment on me 
some day, and he suddenly grew confiden- 
tial. 


“Pil tell you a secret,” he whispered, 
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which ypu must never divulge to any 
human being. I have a room on the third 
floor of No. — Maiden Lune—a room which 
I have fiitted up to experiment there in 


chemistry, and to study anatomy. I have 
some wonderful things there, and if you 


have any interest in such matters, I should - 


like to have you call up some night. It’s 
room number 29.” 

I promised that I would do so, and only 
saw Ellis twice during the next week. He 
then acted so much like a lunatic that I 


wondered how he had escaped the attention 
of the police. He hardly recognized me, 
muttering about ‘“‘ wonderful invention— 
painless death—tables—laughing gas,’’ etc. 
I made up my mind that he would soon be 
in a lunatic asylum, and that it was a case 
of too much brain work. 

The third night after, which was Thurs- 
day night, Temple and I were sent toa 
locality near No. 281 to reporta case of 


murder. After having secured all facts, he 


had to jog along seven or eight blocks to 
attend a ward caucus or some sort of polit- 
ical meeting, and I was free to return to 
the office and write up. It struck me all at 
once that I would pay a visit to Ellis’s room. 
I detailed our conversation to Temple, told 
him what I intended, and as bis own curi- 
osity was somewhat aroused, he agreed to 
drop in as he came along back, expecting 
that he should return within an hour at 
the furthest. 

I had no difficulty in reaching Ellis’s 
room, the door of which waslocked. There 
was a strong smell of drugs and chemicals 
in the hall, and I wondered how the man 
could endure the odor. He opened the 
door a little in answer to my knock, but I 
had to repeat my name three or four times 
before he seemed to recognize me. 

“Ah! excuse me!’ he exclaimed, open- 
ing the doorat last. ‘‘ Walk right in—glad 
to see you. I’ve wanted you all the even- 
ing, and am a thousand times obliged for 
the call. I keep the door locked all the 
time, as there are hundreds of students 
prowling around nights, and some of them 
might steal some of my secrets!” 

The room was a large one, a partition 
having been torn out and two rooms thrown 
into one. Everything seemed to have been 
flung into the room and left lying just 
where it fell. There were large bottles, 


- Jugs, jars, phials, dentist’s tools, surgeon’s 
tools, and a hundred other things, piled up - 


on shelves, setting on chairs, lying in the 
corners. 

**You couldn’t expect me to have a par- 
lor here,”” remarked Ellis, noticing how 
observant I was. “I have to make experi- 
ments, deal in acids and other nasty things, 
and it would be useless to attempt to keep 
the room in order.” 


I lighted my pipe to do away with the 
smell, and after a few words of conversa- 
tion the student invited me to the other 
end of the room, where stood a table about 
seven feet long and three feet wide. It was 
stoutly made, and the work was creditable 
to the mechanic. I saw that several clasps 
and bands made of wrought iron, and per- 
haps three inches wide, were fastened to 
the table, but these I merely noticed. As 
I stood surveying the table, Ellis said: 

*T wont wait for you to ask me what it is 
for. Now, every well-posted man knows 
that surgeons labor under great difficulty 
while performing delicate operations, be- 
cause the patient, from pain or nervousness, 
is always moving a little, even when under 
the most powerful drug. Now, I have in- 
vented this table to obviate these difficul- 
ties. The patient once stretched out, these 
clasps and bands are made fast about his 
ankles and arms, and he must remain quiet 
whether or no!”’ 

The idea was so ridiculous, and Ellis 
spoke with such warmth, that I could not 
refrain from laughing. He took offence 
right away, and when I saw it, I stopped 
laughing and pretended to believe that he 
had a fine thing. 

“If I only had some one who would 
stretch out for a moment and let me see if 
the clasps were properly adjusted—if—if?” 

“QO! as to that, I'll be the patient,” I re- 
plied, rather anxious to propitiate him, 
even if he were crazy. 

I took off my coat, removed my boots—he 
suggested the latter—and stretched out 
with a laugh. There ‘were two gas-burners 
in the room, making it very light, and | 
could not help but notice how nervous and 
excited the man was as he proceeded to 
fasten me. He fitted the clasps over my 
ankles—they fitted exactly—and then 
hauled my arms back until the elbows were 
on a line with my shoulders, and then fast- 
ened them. Stepping back and surveying 
me he asked : 

“Can you move leg or arm?” ¢ 

I attempted to, in vain, and informed him 
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that I was as firmly fast as one could be. 

““That’s it! Ha! ha! ha! That’s it— 
that’s what I’ve long wanted!’ yelled the 
man, dancing about and clapping his hands 
together. “‘NowI can make my experi- 
ments on a human being!” 


That moment I would have given a year’s 
salary to have been off the table. I saw 
his madness in his eyes and actions, and I 
feared for my life. But I was determined 
not to let him get an inkling of my anxiety. 

“O! come Ellis, unfasten the clasps and 


let me get up,” I remarked, in a coaxing 


tone. “ Your table is a very valuable in- 
vention, but you ought to provide it with a 
cushion.”’ 

He was busy at the bottles, and made no 
reply. He searched about for two or 
three minutes, and then he exclaimed, 
“Good!’ and camé over to me with a 


phial in one hand and a sponge in the 
other. 

“This,” he commenced, as he wet the 
sponge, “is nitrous oxide gas, or laughing 
gas. It is a new thing, and is said to bea 
fine substitute for chloroform, especially 
in dental operations. I shall now proceed 
to experiment a little,”’ 

“Get back, you fool!’ I shouted, as he 
came near. ‘*Don’t you know that you 
may kill me with your infernal stuff? Take 
it away, and release me as quick as you 
ean!’ 

“Laughing gas is only fatal when ad- 
ministered in inordinate quantities,’ he 
continued, his voice never changing at all. 
“After through with this, I’ll show you 
how chloroform works.”’ 

I shouted “help! help!’ as he came 
nearer, but then remembered that all the 
other rooms were deserted, and that there 
was not one chance in a thousand of my 
cries being heard on the street, Then I 
tried to reason with him, but he suddenly 
pressed the sponge over my mouth, held 
my head, and in a moment I began to feel 
the effects of the stuff. I felt my head 
grow large, had no more care, and soon 
dropped off in a dream. 

All of a sudden I felt.as if some one 
were tearing my jaws apart, so great was 
the pain, and the next moment I opened 
my eyes to see that the madman had 

jerked out one of my teeth! He held it up 


before me, laughed as if greatly pleased, 
and then muttered: 


“Fine—very fine—only I should have 
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kept him, under the influence about twenty 
seconds longer.”’ ; 
Suffering great pain, and now thoroughly 
cognizant of my unpleasant situation, I 
struggled and shouted, but all to no pur- 
pose. Then I suddenly remembered that 


Temple had agreed to stop for me on bis 
way back. As near as I could make.out, I 
had been in the room about half an hour, 
and Temple might soon be along, if the 
meeting was as unimportant an affair as he 
had looked for. But suppose he were de- 
tained another hour—two houre—forgot to 
stop as he went by! 

Ellis again approached me, having a bot- 
tle and sponge as before. ‘The smell of 
chloroform came to my nostrils, and again 
I begged and eutreated him to let me off. 

** Chloroform is a fine thing—a very fine 


thing!’ he muttered, paying no attention 
to my words. “It takes only a little to 
produce a death-sleep. But I must not go 
as faras that. I only want total uncon- 


’ sciousness for five or ten minutes.’’ 


““If you will let me get up, I’ll pass this 
all over as a joke, and give you a hundred 
dollars?’ I exclaimed, as I saw that he 
was going to put me under the influence 
of the drug. 

He made no reply, but seized me by the 
hair with one hand, and with the other 
held the dampened sponge to my nose. I 
fought against the influence all I could, 
but I bad to breathe at last, and it was not 
three minutes before my senses were leavy- 
ing me. I tried to shout, but my voice died 
away. I tried to catch the madman’s eye, 
but I saw a dozen men standing over me 
instead of one, and my eyes closed, and I 
was unconscious. 

“There! you are all right again, and I'll 
bet a hundred dollars to one that you never 
felt the lance atall! Come, now, did you!’ 

It was the student who was speaking. 
My eyes unclosed, but there was a terrible 
roaring in my head, and it was several 
minutes before I could make out what he 
meant. I then ascertained that he had 
pricked a vein in my arm and was bleeding 
me! I could feel the blood running away, 
and felt considerably weakened. 

“That is one of the first lessons which 
a physician must learn,” remarked Ellis, 
cutting away coat and shirt, and bandaging 
thearm. ‘I could weaken him to a baby’s 
strength, if I wished, but I must save him 

—I have more experiments.” 
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More experiments! 

My heart sank like alump of lead. What 
about Temple? Whydidn’thecome? He 
was coming! I heard a step on the stairs, 
and my heart bounded with hope. It came 
up one, two, three steps, hesitated, and I 
saw that Ellis also heard it. His face as- 
sumed a crafty expression, and he walked 
softly to the door, locked it and pocketed 
the key. Then, as we listened, the un- 
known retreated down the stairs, and again 
I was at the mercy of the madman. 

What would he do next? 

I was free to move my head this way 
and that, and I watched him as he han- 
dled the bottles and surgical instruments. 
He was five or ten minutes fussing around, 
but last found what he desired. 

“ Half the hurts which humanity receive 
are wounds which require needle and 
thread,’’ he said to himself, as he threaded 
a shining needle, stuck it into my clothing, 
and then went and brought a sharp knife. 
And then, as he looked me over, holding 
the knife ready for use, he continued: 

“Tonly want a small clean cut to prac- 
tise on—one which will take about four 
stitches. Where shall I have it?’ 

I saw what he intended, but dared not 
protest, for fear that he would give me 
something to render me unconscious; per- 
haps get in a passion and stab me. He at 
length decided to take the calf of my leg. 
Rolling up my pants, he made everything 
ready, and then gave me acut wane made 
me yell with pain. 

“ Splendid! splendid!’ he shouted; wip- 
ing off the blood. “It ought to be more 
jagged for one to make a real first-class 
display of surgery, but then, this will do 
on this. When 1 come to amputate the 
arm, 1 shall work to make a nice job of 
itr’ 

I shouted as loud as I could, struggled 
until exhausted, and offered him all the 
gold in New York if he would set me free. 
But he made no reply, and did not hesitate 
fora moment. The needle made me groan 
at every stitch, but he pushed it through, 
drew the edges of the cut together, cut off 
the thread, and then stood back and sur- 
veyed his work, as if well satisfied. He 
then looked all around the room, walked 
up and down as if puzzled, and finally re- 
marked: 

“Yes, I'll try it! Five drops of Prussic 
acid is said to be sufficient to kill the 
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strongest man in five minutes. I'll give 
him five drops.’’ 

I shouted until the room echoed, and yet 
not one of the pedestrians below made the 
least halt, nor did Ellis himself seem to re- 
alize that I was using my voice. He stood 
upon an empty carboy, to get down a bot- 
tle from the top shelf, and then I watched 
him as he partly filled a spoon with water, 
and dropped into it five drops of the deadly 
poison. He brought bottle and all as he 
came to me, and set the bottle on the table 
close to my head. 

The man seemed to have concluded that 
I would shut my teeth and resist, for he 
seized me by the hair in a savage way, and 
then made a dash at my mouth with the 
spoon. By a quick turn of the head I 
made him spill the contents of the spoon 
on my cheek, and the same movement 
knocked the bottle off and broke it intoa 
hundred pieces. Seeing the ruination of 
his plans, Ellis struck me four or five times 
with his fist, and then went off to his bot- 
tles again. 

Would Temple come? I judged it had 
been two hours since I entered the room, 
and surely my friend could not be detained 
much longer. His arrival was my only 
hope. If he did not come,‘Ellis would ex- 
periment me to death in another hour. 
Temple would find the door locked, but I 
meant to shout to him, and then depend 
on him to burst in the door, or run down 
and get a policeman. 

“Amputation is the main thing in sur- 
gery,”’ muttered Ellis, coming forward. 
“A job well done saves a life; poorly done 
the patient dies!’ 

He came closer, felt of my legs and arms, 
and finally pushed up my coatsleeve and 
shirt as far as the iron band which held 
the arm. He could not get quite to the 
elbow, and so remarked to himself that he 
would amputate the arm at the wrist! If 
he did it I would be a dead man in fifteen 
minutes. I knew that he had no practical 
knowledge of surgery, and the pain itself 
would be more than I could stand. 

“ Let’s see,”’ mused Ellis, his hand up 
to his head. “‘I want the saw, bandages, 
knife, needle, thread, and a dish of water. 
I must cut the flesh te the bone, turn back 
the skin so as to leave a flap, and then saw 
through the bone.” 

It was uwful to think of it, and I yelled 
until faint, and swayed my body until I 
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nearly upset the table. He seemed to fear 
that help might come, and came running 
up with his chloroform again, rendering 
me unconscious in three or four minutes, 


‘* He’s all right—he’s coming to; just let 
him alone.’’ 

I heard the words as if they had been 
spoken a long way off; there was a terrible 
pain in my head, my eyelids felt as if 
weighted, and when I at last lifted them, 
three or four men were standing around 
me—Temple, two policemen, and a sur- 
geon. I was carried down stairs, sent 
home, and no explanations were made un- 
til the next day. 


Ashes. 
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Then Temple told me that the meeting 
delayed him; that, remembering his prom- 
ise, he had come back that way, eame up 
stairs, and had just reached the door, when 
Ellis came out after adish of water. Tem- 
ple caught sight of me on the table, and 
was about torush in, when the madman 
locked the door on him. It was only a 
moment’s work to call the officers, who 
kicked in the door just as Ellis was ready 
to use his knife. He attacked the officers, 
and it was only after a hard fight that he 
was handcuffed and marched off, being 
sent, after a day or two, to an insane 
asylum, where he yet remains, 


ASHES. 
BY M. A. TAINTOR. 


Only a handful of ashes 


Is the past of my life evermore; 
5 The fire has burned out on the hearthstone, 


Without, I can hear the rain falling, 


And turned is the key in the door. 


And it sounds like the dropping of tears . 
Over this grave in the ashes, 
Where lie buried the beautiful years. 


I knock at the louse called “‘ Memory,” 
Then silently open the door; 

And I, with my handful of ashes, 
Stand alone on the dusty floor. 


No laughter rings out in the hallway, 


No footstep falls light on the stair; 
Only I, poor, old and forsaken, 


Alone in my bitter despair— 


Alone, with the dead hopes around me 
-* That have lain here buried for years, 
I kneel by the grave in the ashes, - 


I can searce read the names on the headstones 
’ Of lost joys and the dreams that were sweet, 


And my lashes hang heavy with tears. 


But I know that the hope of a lifetime 
Lies buried beneath my feet. 


Clinton, Conn., 1875. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“WHO SAID THAT I WAS JEALOUS?’ 


By Christmas Lord and Lady Valence 
are again at the castle, and find a bevy of 
their old friends ready to welcome them 
home. Agatha has been busy sending out 
invitations in their absence, and Everil 
finds the house much fuller than she ex- 
pected. General Hawke and Mr. Mildmay 
have accompanied Alice back to Ireland; 
Staunton has procured the leave he antici- 
pated; Bulwer is there, as a matter of 
course; and even Miss Strong has ventured 
across the channel to spend a few weeks of 
her Christmas holidays with her old pupil. 
Lady Valence hardly understands what 
this large gathering portends, but Agatha 
has been used to dispense the hospitality 
of Castle Valence as she chooses, and has 
generally some unfathomable motive for 
her actions. Her very mode of greeting 
the newly-arrived couple takes Everil by 
surprise. The air of injured innocence 
with which she dismissed them has com- 
pletely vanished, and the sincerest of their 
well-wishers could not have been more 
hearty in his congratulations on the visible 
improvement in their appearance. 

**My dears!’ she exclaims, warmly, as 
she seizesa hand of each. ‘‘ How wonder- 
fully well you look! Everil has grown 
quite rosy; and as for Valence, I don’t be- 
lieve I should have known him if I had 
met him in the street. How delighted Dr. 
Newall will be! But what a paradise you 
seem to have come from! Your descrip- 
tions of Mentone quite made my mouth 
water; I would have given anything to join 

” 


“You must go there for your next hon- 
eymoon, Agatha,” says Valence, laughing. 

“ You naughty boy! you malicious wick- 
ed creature! when you know I was only 
rejoicing over it for your sake. Well, it 
has worked wonders for you; there is no 
doubt about that. What a blessing you 
went! How can we ever be sufficiently 
thankful!’ 

“ How is Arthur?” inquires Everil, rath- 
er anxious to stop this stream of hyperbole. 
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“Very well, dear, and growing charm- 
ingly. Miss Strong hardly knew him 
again. She says he is twice the size he 
was six months ago. Are you not very 
much obliged to me, Everil, for giving 
you such an agreeable surprise as fiuding 
dear Miss Strong here?” © 

**T am very glad to see her,”’ says Everil. 

“Why, what a tone! you fickle girl! 
when you were doing all“you could to get 
her to come and live with you three months 
ago.” 

“ Three months ago is not to-day,” re- 
joins the countess, gayly. ‘And I am sure 
I never expressed the slightest wish to see 
General Hawke again. We never did any- 
thing but fight so long as I was under his 
guardianship, and if he is as contradictory 
and fault-finding now as he was then, I 
am afraid General Hawke and I shall 
quarrel,” 

“ Fancy your not wishing to see the dear 
old general!’ replies Agatha, in a tone of 
affected disappointment ; ‘“‘ and when I had 
such trouble to get him over. I thought 
it would please you so much to be sur- 
rounded by all your old friends at Christ- 
mas.”’ 

“O, it doesn’t signify; he is quite wel- 
come to spend his Christmas here; but as 
you invited him here, Agatha, I hope you 
will take the task of entertaining him upon 
yourself. As well as Captain Staunton, 
and the rest of your own guests.” 

“Captain Staunton a guest of mine!” 
cries injured innocence, with a look of 
horror; “that isnotfair. Valence invited 
him to come here himself. Did you not, 
Valence ?” 

* Yes, I think I must take the onus of 
that invitation on my own head. But I 
gave it for your sake, Agatha.” ~ 

“ For my sake ?” 


“ Of course. You like the man; Everil: 


does not; so I should not have thought of 
asking him on her aceount. But I do not 
suppose he will stay very long.” 

“I know nothing about that, Valence. 
It is entirely your affair, and I must beg 
you will not bring my name into the busi- 
ness.” 


“ Hallo! what’supnow? Have you had 
a lovers’ quarrel? It will be all right again 
to-morrow, Agatha. Remember the old 
lines: 

“<The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love.’” 

“ Valence, I wish you would not speak 
in this manner. It is most annoying to 
me,” cries the little widow, almost in 
tears. 

“Don’t tease her,”’ adds his wife. And 
Lord Valence makes some jesting reply, 
and leaves the room. 

must seem so strange to you, dear,” 
says Agatha, in an apologetic manner, as 
soon as they find themselves together, “ to 
hear him talk in such an absurd manner. 
Even if it were true, I could never let him 
mention it before you.” No woman likes 
to find herself forgotten.” 

“Are you alluding to that old business, 
Agatha? O, pray have no fers on my ac- 
count. It would not cause me a single 
pang if Captain Staunton were to marry 
to-morrow.” _ 

“Ah! you say that because you know 
how sate you are. No man who had cared 
for you, Everil, would be likely to forget 
you easily.’’ 

“Yet you have given Valence to under- 
stand that Captain Staunton comes here 
for your sake.’’ 

Agatha starts and changes color. 

“Did he tell youso? Whata sieve that 

old Valence is! Well, should it ever come 


to pass, Everil (which is very—very im- 


probable), I know I should have to play 
second fiddle all my life, and accept the 
position as gracefully as I could.”’ 
“TI don’t think there are many men 
worth marrying under those circumstances, 
Agatha, and Captain Staunton is not one 
of them. However, let us change the sub- 
ject, for, to tell you the truth, I do not 
care to discuss it. As Valence told you 
just now, it was not by my wish that Cap- 
tain Staunton was invited to the castle, 
and if he does not come for the sake of 
seeing you, I suppose it will be for the last 
time. But I have kept too long away from 
my guests, and must return to the drawing- 
room. Will you come with me? Thanks. 
There are rather too many for me to en- 
gage alone.”’ 

It isa cold, dark December afternoon, 
justa couple of days before Christmas, and 
in the drawing-room they find the whole 
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party crowded round the fire, and talking 
gayly to one another of every topic under 
the sun—Lord Valence’s voice being the 
loudest and the gayest of all. As they 
perceive their hostess, they fall apart, to 
enable her to enter the circle, where she 
finds herself close to her husband. 

** Rather different from Mentone, dear,’’ 
she says, with a smile that makes old Miss 
Strong’s eyes quiver with emotion. 

“Yes indeed. Come nearer to the fire, 
Everil. Give me yoar hands. Why, they 
are as cold as ice! What have you been 
doing ?”’ 

* Only talking to Agatha.” 

**On disagreeable topics, I am afraid,” 
interposes Maurice Staunton, insinuatingly. 

‘‘They were not agreeable ones to me.” 

‘* Well, my lady,” says General Hawke, 
in his gruff style, ‘‘and how many herses’ . 
knees have you broken since you came to 
Castle Valence ?” 

“ve broken nothing, general—not even 
a heart?’ 

Valence, lover-like, is longing to put in 
something here, but etiquette restrains hfim. 

**Not your husband’s?”’ continues the 
general, coarsely. 

“Not yet,” she returns, trying to pass 
his words off as a jest. 

That’s a miracle,” says General Hawke; 
and subsides into a newspaper.. 

‘**T am lenging to see all over this beau- 
tif’ 1 place, my dear,’”’ whispers Miss Strong, 
who only arrived the day before. ‘lt 
looks a perfect paradise from my windows.”’ 

“And so it is a paradise—of happiness,’’ 
replies Everil, in the same tone. ‘‘I will 
show you round the premises the first fine 
day we have, Miss Strong. I have two or 
three very favorite haunts here, one espe- 
cially, where dear Valence has been accus- 
tomed to study, in fine weather, ever since 
he was a Attle boy.” 

“O my dear, Iam so pleased—so thank- 
ful to find you thus,” says the old govern-. 
ess, with a significant squeeze of the hand, 
which she finds as significantly returned. 

‘* How pleasant it is to see you all here !’’ 
exclaims the host, warmly. ‘‘ We shall no 


longer be able to complain of the dullness 
of the castle in winter, Everil.’’ 

“It could never be dull to me, Va 
lence,”’ she replies. 
~ “ Come, darling, that is going rather too 
far, even for such a pair of turtle-doves as 
you are,” interposes Mrs. West. “I re 
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member you told me that when you first 
saw Castle Valence, even though it was in 
June, you shivered from the effects of its 
mere appearance. Have you forgotten 
what a dislike you took to the poor library? 
Why, I heard you declare one day that you 
would never enter it again.” 

know better now,” says Everil; but 
she looks uncomfortable, even at the men- 
tion of that ill-fated room. 

**And what is the history of the library ?” 
demands Maurice Staunton, in his most 
persuasive voice. “Is it haunted? You 
ought to possess a haunted room in so old 
and important-looking a residence as this !’”’ 

Bulwer glances at the countess; her eyes 
are fixed upon her husband. 

“ Haunted!’ says Valence, with a slight 
laugh; but his eyes move uneasily from 
side to side as he speaks. “ What with? 
The apparition of a headless man, or the 
sound of rustling silks? Those are the two 
stock horrors of haunted houses, Staun- 
ton; but I have never seen either of them 
myself.”’ 

“Indeed! Perhaps you are not clairvoy- 
ant, as the occult call it. Has Lady Va- 
lence been more fortunate ?”’ he continues, 


turning to Everil, who has risen, and now — 


stands by the earl. 

“The worst apparitions I have met with 
here,”’ she answers, bravely, “‘are kind 
thoughts, and words, and actions. The 
castle is haunted by them, thanks to my 
husband.” 

Valence casts a look of gratitude upon 
her, and Staunton perceives it is his cue to 
follow in its train. 

“Well put, Lady Valence; and not less 
well than true. Of that, no one who has 
enjoyed the hospitality of your roof needs 
an assurance. Though I cannot allow 
that the castle is complete without a ghost, 
there is no necessity you should be trou- 
' bled to bear witness to its reality. Per- 
haps 1 may be the lucky man to evoke the 
‘hereditary shadow.” 

“©, don’t talk of the ‘ hereditary shad- 
ow,’”’ cries Agatha, “ or you will send Eve- 
ril into hysterics. You evidently are not 
acquainted with the legend of the Valence 
family; that in every fourth generation—”’ 

“Agatha! I will thank you not to repeat 
that lying prophecy,” exclaims the earl, 


with apparently unneeded energy; “you 


kuow how averse I am to tittle-tattie.”’ 
“Call a prophecy of upwards of two 
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hundred years old tittle-tattie!’ rejains 
Mrs. West. ‘*I think you are most disre- 
spectful tothe warnings of your ancestors, 
Valence! Besides, remember how singu- 
larly it has been fulfilled. You have surely 
not forgotten the story of your great-grand- 
mother and the puissant duke of—”’ 

“TI tell you again I will not have such 
folly made the subject of discussion,”’ says 
the earl, angrily. ‘‘The rumor was as 
false as its forerunner. But had the proph- 
ecy proved true from generation to genera- 
tion, it must have failed now, when Castle 
Valence is in the possession of myself and 
Everil.” 

** Very good, dear. Iam sorry I alluded 
to it; but it was poor Arthur’s fault it ever 
reached my ears, He was never tired of 
talking of his family history.” 

The earl mutters something not very re- 
spectful to the memory of his dead brother, 
and the conversation is immediately di- 
verted into a uiore agreeable channel. 

“ What made yuu allude to that insane 
legend ?”” demands Valence of his sister- 
in-law, a few days later, as they chance to 
discuss the proceedings of the day in ques- 
tion. “‘ You must have been aware it 
would not prove an agreeable topic.” 

“ My dear Valence! how could I suppose 
you would be affected by it? But it has 
come curiously true, has it not? Still, I 
sheuld have imagined that you—’”’ 

“That I, who have so short a time to 
live, must be entirely indifferent to what 
people may say of my wife? Not so, 
Agatha! The guardianship of my treasure 
may be soon wrested from my hands; but 
so long as they hold it no breath of scan- 
dal shall sully her fair name. I am a 
weak—a dying man !—I know it well; but 
whilst I am a man that legend shall be 
proved a lie.” 

_ “ You talk with much certainty, my dear 
brother-in-law; but I thought that ladies 
were generally considered to be the guar- 
dians of their own honor. At all events, 
they should be capable of being so. Cap- 
tain Staunton is not looking so weil as he_ 
was in the autumn, is he?’ 

“What makes you bring Staunton’s 
name ip at this juncture? I thought we 
were discussing the folly of that old 
prophecy.”’ 

“And I thought you wished the subject 
ended.’ 


* So 1 do. 
of it.”” 

* Then there can be no impropriety in 
my passing on to another topic. So I re- 
peat that Maurice is not looking well. 
Everil was a the fact to me only 
now.” 

* You have come to call him by his 
Christian name, eh, Agatha? Your inti- 
macy is advancing fast!’’ 

“T think I only repeated what dear Eve- 
ril said to me; but perhaps I had better 
not have meiitioned it”? 

“ Have mentioned what?” 

“O, nevermind. I hate bandying words 
in this manner, But she knew him, re- 
member, before she ever set eyes on you.” 

“And if she did, you cannot compare a 
chance acquaintance with her husband.”’ 

“ My dear Valence if anybody thought 
there could be any comparison between 
you. As well liken alion toa mouse! But 
you men are all tyrants, a set of jealous 
Bluebeards. 1 suppose if you found out 
that Everil had ever had a love affair be- 
fore she met you, you would be upin arms 
at once!’ 

“On the contrary, she informed me 
frankly she had engaged in some such lit- 
tle affaire de coeur, but I had no wish to 
inquire further.” 

“ O, you know all about it, then! What 
a load you have taken off my mind! I 
have been so afraid of putting my foot in 
it.”’ 

‘How could you put your foot in it?’ 
he replies, his suspicions immediately 
aroused by the uncertainty of her manner. 

“Dear Valence, don’t ask me anything 
further. If Everil has told you all, there 
is no need for me to supplement her narra- 
tive. Lam so glad you take it in this lib- 
eral spirit. Most men would have made 
such a fuss. And, after all, ‘least said 
soonest mended ’ is one of the best maxims 
we possess.” 

“From the way you speak, I infer you 


it is waste of time to speak 


know the name of the man to whom my | 


wife alluded.’’ 

The little widow stops short, and re- 
gards the earl with a look of astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say she didn’t tell 
you his name! 0, the sly puss! | Though, 
after all, it can’t make the slightest differ- 
ence,” 

“Of course not; yet I should like to 
hear it.’ 
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** How curious the male sex is!’ 

“If you know it, I see no reason why . 
you should not confide it to me.” 

*“*My dear Valence, you might as well 
ask me to cut your head off. Divulge your 
wife’s secrets! For shame! Inquisitive- 
ness is a quality supposed to be peculiar to 
us poor silly women.”’ 

**Everil has no secrets from me; I am 
sure she would not mind your telling me.” 

* No—no! you must ask her yourself, 
though I hardly think you will obtain an 
answer—at least now.”’ 

“Ts it any one in the house, then?’ 
cries Valence, quickly. 

** My dear Valence! how you do shake 
my nerve$! Do you imagine dear Everil 
has had a little affair with General Hawke, 
or that poor dear stupid old Mildmay ?” 

‘There are other men in the house be- 
sides Mildmay and Hawke,” returns her 
companion, with a frown. 

“You are growing suspicious in your 
old age, you naughty boy. There is noth- 
ing makes a woman so unhappy as to have 
a jealous husband.” 

“Jealous! Folly! Who said I was 
jealous? I am not a man to suspect 
wrongfully, and Everil would never give 
me a cause.” 

“If you believe that, you are all right. 
And as for this nameless gentleman who 
seems likely to disturb your peace of mind, 
take my advice, and think no more about 
him.’ 

“IT shall not. He is not worth thinking 
of,” 

“ That is what Isola would tell you. By 
the way, did you get good manifestations 
at Mentone?” 

**T did not try to get any.” 

“You have not spoken to Isola since 
you have been away from home?” 

** Not once.” 

*O Valence! How fickle—how unkind 
of you! Poor Isola! She is indeed soon 
forgotten.”’ 

“I have not forgotten her—or anything. 
But I have been so happy, Agatha—the 
time of our absence passed so blissfully 
and peacefully away, I had not the cour- 
age tu break in upon its calm.” 

“TI thought Isola’s messages were always 
of so comforting a nature.” 

“ They used to be, in my solitude. But 
now of what can they remind me but sep- 
aration and decay ?”’ 
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“ Will the loss of the spiritual affection 
you used to lean upon serve to make the 
contemplation of the change more bear- 
able?’ 

“No. I see I have been wrong. I have 
been unkind—ungrateful. Yet I think the 
complete rest did me good, Agatha. Hap- 
piness is so new a feeling to me.” 

**My poor Valence! May it never prove 
a fallacious one. Well, goon, and be as 

_ happy as you may. And don’t let this lit- 
tle snake in the grass have any power to 
mar your happiness. You start. Have you 
forgotten ?—I mean the great unknown!”’ 

He comes to the recollection with asigh. 

“Why should I? 1 thought we had 
already disposed of that subject. But [ 
will not neglect Isola, Agatha. I will sit 
with you to-night as usual. Only—I think 
it will be as well not to mention our in- 
tention to dear Everil. She has grown so 

- fidgety about my health lately, and so 
alarmed lest I should do anything to in- 
jure it. Yes, I should like to see Isola 
again. She may have some consolation 
for me—who knows! Mentone has done 
wonders for my body, and she may work a 
miracle for my sick soul.”’ 

“O dear Valence! I don’t like to damp 
your spirits (it is so delightful to see you 
cheerful and happy again); only, remem- 
ber Isola is not a mortal, and able to chop 
and change her opinions like the wind.” 

“You are right, Agatha. I am alto- 
gether too disposed to be hopeful. Well, 
let us make the appointment for twelve 
o’clock to-night; and, meanwhile, not a 
word to Everil.”’ 

As soon as his sister-in-law has left him, 
the earl relapses into his first mood, and 
begins to wonder who his wife’s first love 
can possibly have been. 

“It is strange she did not mention his 
name to me,”’ he soliloquizes. ‘* She said, 
if 1 remember, rightly, that the name 
could uot signify—that she had done with 
him and with his name forever.”” At this’ 
remembrance his countenance grows 
brighter. “Of course she did, dear girl! 
She said she had done with him forever; 
and Everil is uot the woman to tell a lie. 


She trusted me; I will trust her in the - 


same way—I should be less than man if I 
did otherwise. From this hour to that of 
my death, she shall never hear the subject 
mentioned by me.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
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goes in search of her, but rambles through 
the vast rooms in vain. The countess is 
notin the castle. That fact is self-evident, 
but no one appears able to inform him 
where she is. 

Lord Valence passes out into the 
grounds, and makes the terrace walks and 
gardens reecho with the name of Everil, 
yet she does not answer to the call, Puz- 
zled, and somewhat disappointed, he or- 
ders his horse round from the stables, and 
sets off for a ride, thinking he may en- 
counter his wife in some of the lanes.sur- 
rounding Castle Valence. As he traverses 
the drawbridge and enters the leafless 
park, he comes upon her suddenly. She 
is not alone. By her side, walking close 
and talking earnestly, is Captain Staunton. 
Something in the sight seems to paralyze 
Lord Valence. He reins in his steed and 


. addresses her. 


** What are you doing here, Everil? The 
morning is rather cold for outdoor exer- 
cise.” 

She greets him with a bright loyal smile 
and takes up her position by his saddle 
girths, Maurice Staunton standing a little 
on one side, and digging vigorously in the 
earth with his slender cane. 

“ Cold, dearest! I am as warm as possi- 
ble. I was just saying I think we shall 
have a thaw. Where are you off to?” 

* Only for a ride to kill time. I was in 
hopes you would have accompanied me.” 

“O what a pity! I should have enjoyed 
itso much. But to dress now woald bring 
it: too near luncheon. Besides, Captain 
Staunton asked me out here for a special 
purpose. He wanted to speak to me.” 

“Very good. I hope you will enjoy 
yourselves,” replies the earl, coldly, as he 
prepares to move on. She does not per- 

ceive his humor. She does not attempt to 
detain him. 

“ Good-by, dear. And do not be late for 
luncheon, as you were yesterday,” she 
calls out, gayly, as he turns his back upon 
her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


GAVE YOU THOSE FLOWERS?’ 

Wuat Everil said was true. Maurice 
Staunton had asked for a private interview 
with her. As breakfast was ended that 
morning he had approached her side, so as 
to be out of hearing of the others, and 


said, in a low voice, “If Lady Valence 
will not consider the request impertinent 
or obtrusive, may I ask for a few minutes’ 
private conversation ?” 

Her first impulse was to refuse him. His 
very presence had become obnoxious to 
her; she hated the thought of the intimacy 
which bad formerly existed between them, 
and, above all things, dreaded that he 
should make an allusion toit. For a mo- 
ment she was silemt, and he seemed to 
guess what was passing through her 
mind. 

“My business does not concern myself 
alone,” he said. “It involves the welfare 
of another person.” And the countess’s 
thoughts immediately few to Agatha. 

“If that is the case, and it is anything 
of importance, Captatn Staunton, I shall 
be happy to talk to you on the subject; but 
I have not much time to spare, with so 
many guests to attend to.”’ 

“Half an hour will be sufficient.” 

“Tam just going to take my dogs a run 
through the park. Perhaps you would 
like to accompany me ?”’ 

“T shall be but too grateful for the priv- 
ilege.”” 

“Very well; then you will find meo 
the terrace in ten minutes’ time.” 

She would have avoided him altogether 
if she could; but she thought that, when 
asked, she could hardly do less than this 
for a guest invited by her husband; and, 
averse as she was to mentioning a eircum- 
stance of which she had become heartily 
ashamed, she resolved, whilst dressing 
herself for her morning ramble, that if an 
opportunity oocurred, she would speak out 
boldly to Maurice Staunton, tell him how 
distasteful his presence was to her, and 
ask him, as a gentleman, to rid her of it 
henceforward. 

“T think I can guess what it is you wish 
to speak to me about,” she continued, as 
they took their way towards the park. “It 
concerns my sister-in-law, Mrs. West, does 
it not?” 

Maurice Staunton put on 
of well-acted surprise. 

“How very strange! I did not think 
anybody had seen it but myself.” 

“That is a common error under similar 
circumstances, Captain Staunton. But 


an expression 


Agatha is not of a very reticent disposi- 
tion, remember.” 
“You distress me to a marvellous de- 
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gree, Lady Valence. What can you possi- 
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bly think of it all?” 

Here she colored vividdy, but did not 
hesitate. “I anticipated you would say 
something of the kind. I imagined it was 
for that purpose you asked to speak to me 
alone; and I tell you truly, Captain Staun- 
ton, that had it not been so, I should not 
have granted you this interview. But, as 
things have taken so unexpected a turn, it 
is best we should speak plainly to each 
other, and come to a perfect understand- 
ing.” 

** You are, as you always were, all good- 
ness; only you will promise not to misap- 
préhend my meaning?” 

**I will believe your statement, as you 
make it; it would be impossible to do 
more; only be brief, if you please, and” 
keep to the matter in hand.” 

“Let us premise, then, that I had no 
idea of what was coming, or I should not 
have accepted the earl’s generoas invita- 
tion to the castle.” » 

“JT do not follow you. It appears to me 
the only reason for which you need have 
come.” 

“But it was so unexpected, so entirely 
spontaneous. You must remember that 
last May—’” 

“Please to keep to the matter in hand, 
Captain Staunton.” 

‘* How shall I put it, then? You know 
I never felt anything for Mrs. West except 
friendship; and had I done otherwise, I 
should have wooed her anywhere but 
here.” 

“We seem to be playing at cross-pur- 
poses. How could you woo her except in” 
her own home ?”’ 

“ Under your eyes ?”’ 

“ O Staunton! let us understand 
each other here. If I had any objection 
to seeing-that you had engaged the affec- 
tions of my sister-in-law, it would be frem 

a very different motive from that with 
which you credit me. I am more than in- 
different to the past; I dislike the remem- 
brance of it. Were Agatha my own sister, — 
I might be alarmed for her well-doing; but 
as she is only my husband’s sister-in-law, 
and perfectly capable of looking after her- 
self, all I can say is, that if she mars her 
happiness by marrying you, it will not be 
for want of warning and experience.” 

“But—excuse me, Lady Valence—you 
speak as if the feeling existed on both 
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sides. Can Mrs. West have voluntarily de- 
ceived you?” 

* Do you mean to insinuate that it is her 
affections alone that are engaged—that 
you have no serious intentions respecting 
her—that you are going to repeat the 
villany—” 

But here she stopped. It was too great 
a compliment to him to speak so vehe- 
mently of his defection towards herself. | 

‘“*Your ladyship is hard on he re- 
plied, mournfully. 

* Tell me the truth, then,” said Everil. 
“Are you, or are you not, in earnest re- 
specting Mrs. West? She imagines that 
you are. She has hinted as much both to 
the earl and myself. I thought you had 
brought me out here expressly to say you 
‘wished to marry her.” 


“T wish to marry Mrs. West! I am 
placed in a very painful position, Lady 
Valence ;“but I will conceal nothing from 
you. I asked to speak to you with a very 
different intention—in order to tell you 
that your sister-in-law, having been good 


enough to conceive a certain interest in 
me, which I unfortunately find myself un- 
able to return, has threatened to disclose 
the fact of our former relations to the 
earl, and inform him that I have assumed 
the appearance of affection for herself for 


the sole purpose of obtaining a footing in 
Castle Valence.” 

“She could never stoop so low!’ cried 
the countess, indignantly. 

“She says she will do so; and I appeal 
to you, Lady Valence, to tell me what I 
shalldo. I place myself in your hands; 
you may command my actions.” 


“If this is true, you should leave the 
castle, and never return toit. If Agatha 
carries out her threat, she will enly tell the 
earl of what he knew before; but perhaps 
your departure may prevent the renewal of 
80 unpleasant a topic.”’ 

_ “Do you mean to say that Lord Valence 
knows—all?”’ 

**T mean to say that I have told him as 

‘much as he would care to know. I have 
no secrets from my husband. For Agatha’s 
sake—supposing what she said was true, 
that she was the attraction that brought 
you here—I did not mention your name; 
but with your departure I should have no 
Objection to do so.” 


* But will not flight look very much like 
guilt?’ 
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“T donot know. I should not care. If 
you did not come here for Agatha, there is 
no reason why you should stay. You must 
have seen that your presence is distasteful 
to me.” 

“T have seen, and mourned over it 
bitterly.” 

“Captain Staunton, this interview and 
its results give me an opportunity which I 
have wished for. Iam sorry, as your host- 
ess, to be obliged to say anything that ap- 
pears rude or inhospitable, but as I was 
unable to imagine what should have in- 
duced you to accept the first invitation you 
received to come here, so am IL now unable 
to understand, hearing what you have told 
me this morning, why you permitted it 
to be renewed. If you do not come for 


the purpose of seeing my sister-in-law, you 


inflict unnecessary annoyance on me, for 
my only wish with respect to yourself is to 
forget that we ever met each other.” 

“If you are entirely indifferent to the 
memory, why should it continue to pain 
you?” he muttered. 


“Tt does not pain, but it irritates me! I 
see now what a fool I was to have preferred 
you even for a moment to such a man as 
Valence. This sounds terribly rude, I 
know, but I must tell you thetruth. Llove 
my husband dearly!’ ‘ 

“ You know how to torture a man, Lady 
Valence.” 

‘If the intelligence tortures you, it can 
be only through wounding your self-love. 
But knowing this, you must feel how little 
I can care for seeing you. If I had my own 
wish, I would never lookon you in this life 
again, And had it not been for Agatha, I 
should have told you so before, and pre- 
vented a repetition of your visit.” 

“You are queen here, Lady Valence, 
and I have nothing to do but to bow to your 
wishes. But how differently we feel upon 
this subject! I have become an object of 
aversion to you—” 

“Not quite an object of aversion!’ she 
cried, relenting her harsh words. 

“The next thing to it, then; whilst I, 
however sad I may feel the retrospect to be, 


can never look upon the past except as 
sacred. But you are mated and happy— 


whilst I am—alone. Perhaps that may 
cause the difference.” 
Of course it does! You will be married 


too, some day, and thank God you waited 
till the right person came!’ 


It was at this juncture they perceived the 
earl riding towards them, LEveril’s face lit 
up like the sun. 

“There is my husband! I wonder where 
he is going?’ and then ensued the brief 
conversation narrated in the last chapter. 

* * * * 

“You have not yet told me what I am 
to do with regard to Mrs. West ?”’ says Mau- 
rice Staunton, as Lord Valence again leaves 
them. 

“It is really a most difficult matter on 
which to advise you. Agatha is not a 
young girl on her promotion. I think you 
had better speak as openly to her as you 
have done to me, and then leave the castle.”’ 

**T am to be banished, then, in the midst 
of my helidays. It is rather hard?’ 

“1 do not banish ; I.simply advise you.” 


“You would not speak to Mrs, West for 


me?” 

“ Decidedly not! 1 must refuse to have 
anything to do with her affairs or yours, 
Captain Staunton.’’ 

“If I speak to her and she is reasonable 


enough notte demand my immediate ab- 


sence, may I stay here for the remainder of _ 


my visit, Lady Valance ?”’ . 
“ That decision must rest with yourself, 

orher. I did not invite you to the castle, 

remember! You are,I believe, my hus- 


band's guest, and accountable to him only, 


for the length of your visit. It is entirely 
indifferent to me what you do.’’ 

At this he sighs and makes no answer. 

“All the same,”’ continues the countess 
lightly, after a pause, “‘I don’t think it 
would be a bad arrangement if you were to 
marry Agatha, She is still young and 
pretty, and she has a tolerable income of 
herown. What are your objections to the 
match ?”’ 

shall never marry!’ 

“Indeed! Ithink I have heard people 
make the same observation before. You 
will not marry till you see some one richer 
than Agatha, perhaps; but I would not give 
much for your determination when that’ 
occurs.’’ 

“ Your own position is so strong, you can 
afford to be cruel.’’. 

“No! Don’t say that! Say 1 am so hap- 
py myself, I can afford to laugh a little at 
other people. But here we are on the ter- 


races again, and I must go and look after 


my lady guests, Good-by for the present.” 
“Say that we are friends, Lady Va- 
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lence?’ he pleads, humbly, as they are 
about to separate. 

‘I can neyer say that any one whom my 
husband takes by the hand is not my 
friend,” she answers, gravely; and he is 
compelled to be content with the equivocal 
reply. 

The following day the countess is stand- 
ing by her boudoir table rapt in thought. 
Valence has not, appeared so cheerful the 
last few hours, and the fact worries her. 
Either he is not well or out of temper, and 
in either case she fears that the study she 
so much dreads for him is at the bottom of 
the change. Ever since they returned to 
the castle she has been longing to ask him 
to have nothing more to do with spiritual- 
ism, but his gayety has prevented her allud- 
ing to a subject which is always sure to 


bring a cloud upon his brow. But should 
his present humor continue, she resolves at 
all costs to speak out plainly, and tell him 
he is killing her with himself. Would that 
rouse him? she thinks, eagerly. Would 


the idea that he was injuring her have any 
power to dispel his infatuation? 


As she ruminates, a modest tap sounds 
upon her door, and on her giving the usual 
permission for entrance, who should ap- 
pear but Maurice Staunton carrying a bou- 
quet of hothouse flowers! 


“QO, is it you, Captain Staunton! [ 


thought you had gone to Ballybroogan.”’ 
**Gone and returned with this trophy in 
my hand. May I lay it at your feet, Lady 
Valence ?”’ 
“What splerdid camellias! I wonder 
how it is that the O’Connors get everything 


floral better than wedo. I fancy our houses 


must have been very much neglected be- 
fore I came. These are certainly prize 
blossoms,” . 

“‘ Then they are all the fitter to present 
to you. Is my little offering accepted ?”’ 

She does not quite know what to say. 
She has no wish to take anything from 
Captain Staunton, but she feels that to 
make a fuss about doing so would invest 
the act with an importance of which it is 
not worthy. So she answers, carelessly: 

**O, certainly—if you have no one else to 
give them to. I suppose Mrs. O’Connor in- 
tended they should come to me. Please 


put them on the table, Captain Staunton. 
I am just going to embroider, and the stalks 
will soil my fingers.”’ 
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“They are protected by paper.” 

So they are. But the flowers will not 
last unless they are placed in water, so 1 
will ring for my maid to perform the 
operation.”’ 

May I stay and see it done?” | 


“Certainly not! This room is strictly. 


private, and no one ever enters it but my 
husband—except on invitation. I shall be 
down to luncheon. Good-morning.” 

She allows him no alternative but to with- 
draw; which, looking rather crestfallen, he 
does, leaving the door open behind him. 

A footstep sounds along the passage. 
Everil takes up the flowers, and turns to- 
wards the doorway with them in her hand. 

“ Parsons,” she commences, thinking the 
new-comer to be her maid. 

But it is Lord Valence who stands before 
her. 

She is about to greet him warmly, when, 
glancing from her face to the flowers in her 
hand, he demands in a rough tone, utterly 
unlike his usual gentle manner: - 

Who gave you those flowers?’ 

“Captain Staunton, dear; he has just 
brought them over from Ballybroogan.” 


The ear! raises his hand and dashes the 


bouquet to the ground. 

“J wont have you accept flowers from 
any d—d jackanapes who chooses to bring 
them to you,” he exclaims, loudly. 

“ Valence! Valence! what is the matter? 
What makes you behave in such an extra- 
ordinary way?” 

But the next moment he has flung his 
arms wildly round her, and clasped her to 
his breast. d 

““O my darling! my own, own darling! 
never make me jealous, or I shall go mad!’ 

** Make you jealous, dear Valence !—how 
could I, when Ilove yousomuch? I would 
lay down my life for you, Valence!’ 

“TI know you would! I feel you would! 
This is an insanity that has come over me. 
But I am so unfit to love you, Everil! Iam 
so unused to pay women these small atten- 
tions; aud then, when others steal a march 
on me, I am angry with myself and you, 
poor innocent child! and fancy you must 
prefer their company to mine. Bat you 
don’t—do you, Everil ?” 


“My love! how can you talk like this, 


when I have said that you are dearer to 
me than all the world beside? What dol 
care for flowers, or anything else that does 
not come from yourhands? Idid not even 
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wish to take them, but Captain Staunton 
would insist metoiy leaving them on. the 
le. ” 

= me, darling! It is all my 
wretched temper. But you are so precious 
to me, Everil! I could not bear to lose even 
the least morsel of your inierest. It is very 
strange,” he goes on musingly, ‘‘I do not 
seem ever to have known what jealousy 
was before you told me that you loved me. 
When I thought you were indifferent to 
me, I was miserable and discontented ; but 
now that I know I possess all your heart, I 
am in constant terror lest you should dis- 
cover how unworthy 1 am of such a treas- 
ure, and take it back again.’’ 

“You wrong me, Valence,’ she says, 
reproachfully. 

“I know I do—and I will crush out the 
wretched feeling as though it were a temp- 
tation from the devil. But, O Everil!’ he 
continues, earnestly, ‘‘ never make me jeal- 
ous, even in the remotest. degree, or you 
will raise a demon in me difficult to quell. 
If I felt your heart were going from me, I 
should forget everything in the world be- 
side—sickness, sorrow, misfortune, even 
death itself, would appear less than nothing 
by comparison. My life isin your hands— 
as is all my hope, and trust, and joy. Tell 
me, dearest, that I am safe—that you will 
never care for any man as you now care for 
me.’”’ 

** You know I shall not, Valence !—that 
Iam yours, and yours only, until death 
parts us!’ 

“Ah!—and that will be for such a little 
while !—such a little, little while! I shall 
go before you have learnt how much I love 
you in return. To-morrow, Everil, will be 
the first of January—the last new year that 
1 shall ever see on earth.” 

“T cannot believe it!’ she whispers, as 
with closed eyes she leans against his breast. 
“You will be saved, even though God has 
to send an angel from heaven to rescue 
you!” 

* You are my angel !’’ he answers, foudly; 
“and it is God who sent you to cheer the 
last months of my life, and make even the 
prospect of death, in your arms, seem like 
an easy sleep!” 

“I will be your angel!’ exclaims Everil, 
suddenly but determinately. 

She does not know by what means her 
resolution will be performed. The future 
is all dark before her, and no help appears 


on any side; yet in that moment of inspi- 
ration she believes that what she says will 
come to pass, and that she has been raised 
up for the salvation of her husband. A 
mighty faith takes possession of her soul; 
her eyes kindle; she lifts her drooping 
head from Valence’s breast, and stands up- 
right, feeling as though she had the strength 
of a lion to accomplish his deliverance. 

“Twill save him!’ she thinks again to 
herself when he has left her. “I cannot 
see the way, or the means; it is all confu- 
sion and mystery; but something or some- 
body spoke to me at that moment, and told 
me that if I have the will, the way is not 
inscrutable, I told Alice long ago, when 
we were talking about love, avd she was 
arguing the subject in her feeble manner, 
that there was nu love worthy of the name 
in these effete modern days. No love that 
would sacrifice itself for its object; that 
would trample down all obstacles that lay 
between them; endure the breath of shame 
and obloquy—and even render back the 
love that makes its own happiness, in order 
to secure that of the beloved. 

** Could I do as much as that for Valence, 
Iwonder? If I could save him by it—re- 
store him to his reason and his friends— 
could I bear that he should think me heart- 
less, ungrateful, unworthy of his true affec- 
tion, and bear his scorn and his contempt, 
where I now receive his love? 

‘Could I bear to-see him pining for the 
caresses I longed but did not dare to bestow 
on him; and find, when he was cured of 
his sick fancies and mad infatuation, that 
he was also cured of any liking for myself? 

“It would be terrible! It would be 
worse, a thousand times, than merely giving 
up my poor life in exchange for his. It 
would be a moral suicide—a living death— 
the tomb closed over all my hopes whilst 
they still struggled and fougbt for exist- 
ence !—yet I think that 1 could bear it— 
Sor him! 

* To see him restored to health, and life, 
and action; to know that the old name 
should not die out; that his intellect was 
once more free from clouds, and that wy 
Valence should live to a good old age, and 
leave an honored memory behind him—to 
obtain this, I would sacrifice all that I pos- 
sess, even to his precious love! 

*O my husband! I think there must be 
some true love left, even in these ‘ effete 
modern days.’”’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
WILL DIE IN THE ATTEMPT.” 
A Frew days afterwards John Bulwer is 


.seated before the fire in Dr. Newall’s cot- 


tage, smoking, and engaged in conversation 
with the old man on the subject of Lord 
Valence’s health. Itis evening, and Bul- 
wer has strolled down from the castle, after 
dinner, without confiding his intentions to 


anyone. He is becoming seriously alarmed _ 
about his friend Valence, and Dr. Newall’s * 


remarks do not tend to decrease his fears. 

“ There is no doubt about it,’ says the 
old doctor, decisively; ‘‘ the man will die?’ 

‘“* But can nothing be done to save him ?”’ 

“LT have done all I.ean. I have phys- 
icked him mentally and bodily. I have 
kept his blood cool with medicine, and I 
have placed the risk he is running as plain- 
ly before his eyes as common English 
werds will do it. He heeds neither my 
warning vor my advice. He has taken 
every possible means to kill himself.” 

“Ts he insane?’ asks Bulwer in a low 
voice. 

‘* Temporarily, he is insane.” 

** Could he be treated for it?”’ 

** No, Mr. Bulwer! A man may do the 
maddest things possible. He may risk his 
ewn life, or those of other people, squander 
his money, drink himself into a state bor- 
dering on idiocy, or deny himself the com- 
mon necessaries of existence; yet if he is 
capable of managing his domestic affairs, 
there is no law in England by which they 
can be managed for him. Lord Valence is 
in far greater need of control than half the 
poor wretches we confine in asylums. He 
can neither manage himself, his health, 
nor his estate. He has permitted a miser- 
able superstition to obtain so firm a hold 
on his mind, that he is walking into the 
grave with his eyes wide open; yet there is 
no power but his own free will that can 
restrain him. I had hoped so much from 
the influence of the countess, who is one of 
the best women I ever came across; but 
from what you tell me, she appears, like the 
rest of us, to have failed,”’ ‘ 

“T have told you nothing but the truth. 
I can bardly describe to you what a differ- 
‘enee even this last week has made in him, 
I knew, of course, that there was some mys- 
tery connected with his studies; but I had 
no idea of the evil till Lady Valence spoke 
to me last night. It seem» woo awful to 
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think that a man should throw his life away 
in this manner! Surely Mrs. West, who 
has been with him all these years, might 
have done something to prevent it.” 

“My dear young man?’ exclaims Dr. 
Newall, emphatically, “ don’t repeat I said 
so, but Mrs. West is a snake in the grass, a 
double-distilled hypocrite, au incarnation 
of the Fiend himself. I detest that little 
woman! Mark my words! For all her 
peachy dimpled cheeks, and her sweet 
smile, and her insinuating manner, it will 
be found ont some day that she has had 
more to do with her brother-in-law’s infat- 
’ gation than the world thinks for! I have 
tried to catch herin vain. She is as soft- 
footed as a cat, and as slippery as an eel; 
but I know that she rejoices at poor Va- 
lence’s ill-health, and that the worst news 
you could take her would be the news of 
his recovery.” 

“But why should she harbor enmity 
against him, when he has so generously 
given her a home?” 

“A home which she would like to retain 
altogether, Mr. Bulwer. Are you so blind 
as not to see she has a son, and that if the 
earl dies little Arthur will become Lord 
Valence? O, it is all as plain as a pike- 
staffto me. I read Agatha West’s mind 
years ago. She enly married poor Arthur 
because he stood a very good chance of get- 
ting the title; and when he so unexpected- 
ly died, she turned all her attention to the 
interests of her child.’”’ 

“I knew Mrs. West was a deceitful 
‘woman, but I little thought she could be as 
bad as that.” 

“If a woman is deceitful, Mr. Bulwer, 
she will go to any lengths her fancy may 
direct her. A bad woman—and by a bad 
woman I mean a godless woman—is gener- 
ally very bad indeed. The sex has too 
little foresight, too feeble reasoning power, 
too little fear of consequences, to be up- 
right and honorable on principle alone. 
Touch their hearts—make them ence be- 
lieve iv and feel the love of the man-god 
for their individual selves, and they will be 
capable of any sacrifice for his sake; but 
without this power of emotion they are un- 
sexed—no longer women as God intended 
Women to be, yet without the mental 
strength of man. A man can be moral 
from no other sense than that it is for the 
good of society he should be so; a woman 
. snaps her fingers at society, and if she be 
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not moral because the Almighty is offend- 
ed by sin, will, in all probability, embrace 
the first opportunity of falling. A man 
may be irreligious and yet honorable in his 
transactions; if a woman is not religious, 
Mr. Bulwer, she is nothing at all; a build- 
ing without foundation, an empty shrine, 
a bubble that bursts whilst you are looking 
atit! And yet some men complain that 
their wives are too fond of going to church, 
and singing psalms, and being generally 
God-fearing. Short-sighted fools! If, by 
forbidding their religious observances, or 
driving them through sheer weariness of 
argument to adopt a lighter course of ac- 
tion, they pull out the foundation stone so 
that the whole building totters and becomes 
frail, let them not complain if it fall on 
themselves, and crush them down to a 
deeper hell than their imaginations have 
ever pictured.’’ 

“* You speak feelingly, Dr. Newall.” 

“I speak from experience, sir! I know 
that a woman must either belong to God 
or the devil, and that if she once gives her- 
self up to the power of evil, there is no say- 
ing to what depths her feeble unprotected 
nature may not fall.’’ 

‘*What you have said of Mrs. West 
shocks me greatly.” 

**You would be more shocked if you 
could read her heart. If you have any re- 
gard for your friend, Mr. Bulwer, watch 
that woman—watch her day and night, and 
try to find out how far she influences him 
when away from his wife.”’ 

“JT will. You have aroused my suspi- 
cions, and they shall not sleepagain. Mrs. 
West has a spy dogging her footsteps from 
this time forward. Who can that be knock- 
ing at your door so late?” 

“TI cannot imagine. Lord Valence 
always turns the handle for himself. Brid- 
get!’ says Dr. Newall, calling into the pas- 
sage, ‘‘there is some one knocking at the 
door. Bless that woman! she is always out 
of the way when I require her. I will an- 
swer it myself.”’ 

He undoes the fastenings, and finds upon 
the threshold a woman, breathless with 
running, and enveloped in a dark cloak, 
with a shawl about her head. 

‘* Lady Valence !—at this time of night!” 

“ O, doctor don’t look so astopished ! It 
is not so very late, is it? And I have run 
ali the way here from the castle, and I must 
go back directly, or he will miss me. Let 
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me come in, doctor. I must speak to you 
—I have so much to say!’ 

“Come in at once, my lady. It is unfit 
you should remain out in the cold—only I 
must tel] you that Mr. Bulwer is sitting with 
me; so that if your communication is a 
private one—”’ 

“JT will go at once, if Lady Valence de- 
sires it,” says Bulwer, rising to his feet. 

_ “No, not at all,” she answers, waving 
her hand. ‘I have no secrets that Mr. 
Bulwer may not hear. Only I have come, 
doctor, to tell you that I will save my 
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husband’s life, or that I will die in the 
attempt.”’ 

She has thrown off the shawl from her 
head, and stands before them like some in- 
spired prophetess. Her hair is disordered 
from the unusual headdress, her cheeks 
are crimson, her eyes are lighted witha 
feverish fire. Bulwer thinks as he looks at 
her that she ought to have a drawn sword 
in her hand. 

‘**I will save my husband’s life,”’ she re- 
peats, firmly, “‘ or I will die in the octet’ . 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


TO CELESTE. 


You asked me to tell you my loye-story, 
Celeste, last night, when you had told me 
your own, hiding your blushes on my 
bosom, and thrilling through all your being 
with that richest wine of life—‘‘ Love’s 
young dream.” It is nectar that can be 
drunk but onee, darling—drain the chalice 
slowly. It is sometimes Heaven’s own 
sacrament. Thank God for it. 

My parents were of the strictest sect of 
Orthodox Christians, and held cold and 
somewhat puritanic views of life. They 
instructed me early of the deceit and wick- 
edness of mankind. I think 1 embraced 
too readily the lessons of distrust and sus- 
picion. At fifteen I was sent to my aunt’s 
to attend school at the B—— Seminary. 

They lived quite out of the village, ina 
bright sunny place, in a pale yellow cottage 
house with a little gardenin front. Below 
was a stretch of meadow, with a thread of 
silver streamlet, that wooed wild flowers, 
and murmured under a little rustic bridge. 
Opposite was a white cottage with a garden 
of miniature magnificence, whose odors of 
spicy pinks, waving lilacs, and sweet June 
roses, seem to breathe their perfumes over 
me still, 

My aunt had been a wild gay creature 
when a girl; ardent and impetuous, easily 
swayed, and narrowly escaping the tempta- 
tions and pitfalls of a too Southern temper- 
ament, flirting away all worthy and honest 
lovers. Finding herself suddenly stranded 
upon the sands of thirty, she repented of 
her gayety, joined the church, married 
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thoughtful-looking young man, whose only 


« Methodist, and became as ardent a saint 
as she had beena siuner, Her own experi- 
ence led her to assume a peculiar sphere 
of duty, which she pursued with all the 
zeal of a Luther. It was to watch over the 
ways of all young maidens that came with- 
in her care, to keep them out of the paths 
wherein she had well nigh slipped—never 
thinking that the fault was.in her own feet, 
rather than in the roseate paths of girl- 
hood. My parents had great confidence in 
her judgment, and confided me to her care, 
with a sense of security that I would be 
guarded from the wolves and hyenas of life. 
Ihave often thought since of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Yet I loved my Aunt 
Jane, and had an earnest desire to be as 
good and saintly as she. 

I would sit in the garden at twilight, and 
sing songs to my guitar, though I knew she 
would shake her head and sigh, and ask 
me how I could expect to be a Christian as 
long as 1 indulged in such vanities, There 
was better music in the hymn-book than 
“* Allan-Water,’”’ and “‘ Coming through the 
Rye.”” Soin penance I had to bring my 
guitar and sing with her, “ Hark from the 
Tombs,” and Martin’s.” In vain I 
urged that such tunes were too slow for the 
guitar. But she assured me it sounded far 
better than quick musie. And she hunted 
up some verses that I eould sing to the tune 
of “Robin Adair.” ‘'When shall I see the 
day that ends my woes?” I 
**Soon I bope.”’ 

At the seminary, I had a seat next.toa 


claims to beauty were a well-built frame, a 
pure healthy complexion and expression of 
open truth and honor; and, indeed, there 
can be no type of manly beauty without 
these, Celeste. One day I was in disgrace 
about my algebra, and he kindly passed his 
slate with the problem solved in the neat- 
est and most elegant figures I ever saw, and 
on the margin of the slate was printed in 
old English letters the name of “ Grenville 
Deane.” This will seem very simple to 
you, Celeste, if you never had a schoolgirl 
romance, but to me it is full of a delicious 
fragrance that mingles with the breath of 
pinks and roses in the garden opposite. 

That evening I sat on the doorstep play- 
ing and singing “‘My Heart and Lute,” 
when the garden gate opposite unclosed, 
and Grenville Deane came across the street 
to the garden gate where I was sitting, and 
with a shy smile of greeting offered me two 
or three sprays of lilies of the valley. 

*Do you live there?” I asked, blushing 
vividly, at the thought of his thinking I 
was singing on purpose for him to hear. 

“Yes; and now will you not sing for 
me?” 

“T don’t sing well enough.” 

“But I think you do. Sing ‘ Midnight 
Hour.’” 

“With you?” 

“ Well.” 

So we sang together in the twilight, and 
so quietly and sweetly began my heart to 
dream the lotus dream of love. Presently 
Aunt Jane opened the door and said: 

**Good-evening, Grenville,” in a sharp 
wiry tone, that seemed to say, “‘ What are 
you here for?” and bade me come in. 

I felt that I bad done something very 
wrong, though I could not tell what. 

Aunt Jane wrote to my mother: 

“ Mary does very well, but is too fond of 
attracting the attention of young men—a 
propensity I do not like to see. I shall try 
to do my duty by her.” 

I will do my parents justice to say they 

‘were too pure and noble to suspect guile 
iu every innocent demonstration of a young 
‘maiden. Such degrading suspicions could 
only come from a depraved heart. They 
did not know what had done. They only 
knew that 1 had committed some indiscre- 
tion which bad grieved my aunt and called 
for her censure. Consequently, I received 
' a letter of fourteen pages full of sorrow 


and disappointment at my conduct, and 
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rehearsing the careful admonitions I had 
received. I was dumb with amazement, 
and carried the letter to Aunt Jane. 

“ What does all this mean? What have 
I done?” 

“Do you think any modest girl would sit 
on the doorsteps night after night singing, 
to attract the notice of young men, and call 
them to see her?” 

My aunt was shocked. 

*T didn’t know anybody could hear me. 
I didn’t know he lived there.”’ 

But the look of pious incredulity on her 
face showed me that she only thought [ 
was adding falsehood to my indiscretions. 
I felt like a bird in a net—helpless and flut- 
tering. Lwas convinced that I was very 
bold and very naughty, and so I avoided 
my neighbor in every possible manner, 
while he sought every opportunity to be 
near me, and would lie in wait for me com- 
ing from school. Then I knew the Argus 
eyes of Aunt Jane were upon me, and I felt 
that I had committed unpardonable sins. 

I did not know I loved him then. I did 
not even dream he cared for me. If I 
thought him attentive, I instantly thought 
of the deceit and wiles of mankind, as my 
parents had taught me. Yet I missed him 
when he was not in the schoolroom the 
moment I entered, but I missed no other; 
and if he were absent half a day, the house 
seemed dark, and desolate, and lonely, and 
only brightened when he appeared. 

The last day of the term arrived. It 
vaguely seemed like the last day of my life. 
Our class bad presented the teacher with a 
gold watch, and had received an invitation 
to spend an hour at his house in the even- 
ing. Grenville insisted upon accompauy- 
ing me home. It was the first time my 
hand had touched him, as it lay on his 
arm, the first time I ever felt his breath 
upon my-brow. 

Ah, Celeste, young as I was, I had all the 
perfect nature of a true, constant and lov- 
ing woman. The round moon was coming 
up out of the east. We paused at the gate. 
He pressed my arm a little closer, and said: 

“ Let us go down to the brook, May. It’s 
the last time I shall see you—perhaps for- 
ever.”’ 

Perhaps forever.” 
ice on my heart. 

“ Are you sorry?” he urged, as I did not 
speak, but suffered him to lead me on. 

“thas been very pleasant.” I said it 


The words lay like 
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in a careless way, wondering if he could 
fee] my heart’s throbbing. 

We sat down by the stream, and cowslips 
and violets opened their eyes to smile on 
us. The stars looked down sweetly 
through the blue. The stream sung on, 
the song that was in our bearts. All nature 
seemed to bless us. 

‘* Let us stay here always, May,’’ he said, 
playing with my passive fingers, but not 
frightening me by clasping them too tightly. 

I laughed and answered: 

“ What would Aunt Jane say?’ 

Looking up into his eyes, as I replied, I 
saw that his thoughts were not on his lips. 
There was no resisting that magnetic gaze, 
that took from me all power to repulse the 

fond movement with which his arms en- 
folded me, and he pressed his beardless lip 
to my cheek, in the innocent and earnest 
fervor of first young love. The scalding 
crimson went over my brow. I could hear 
my own heart beat. I was angry with my- 
self that I had given him the opportunity 
to take such freedom—for [ remembered 
the early lessons of man’s pertidy—but I 
forgot to withdraw my hand from the 
caressing clasp with which he held it be- 
tween both his own, tenderly and softly as 
he might have held anestling robin. I was 
the first to rise to return, and we went 
back insilence. He went through the gate, 
under the shadow of the doorway, clasped 
my hand, and said: 

**Good-by, May. Shall I write to you?” 

“ Well—yes—I suppose so—if you wish.”’ 

Then he broke out in a little inpatient 

on! 

“Don’t go, May. I can’t bear to have 
you go.”’ 

I smiled back at his boyish speech, and 
suggested thatI had nothing to stay for. 
But that strong magnetic look caught my 
heart again in its power, and I could no 
more resist it than with my puny arm stay 
the Alpine avalanche. He clasped me 
closely to his heart, kissed my lips, and 
with a hasty good-by left me in a moment. 

I stamped my feot in rage and passion— 
not at him, but at myself, that I could be 
duped and insulted. I did not know it was 
the omnipotent hand of Love that grasped 
me like a Fate. I said to my heart, “‘ I will 
not love him. 1am notold enough to love 
any one.’”’ So I strove to crush it out, root 
it up, tear it out of my being, I felt the 
Wretchedness that unrequited love must 
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bring, and shrankfrom it. I saw how easy 
it was for me to ake him my idol, and yet 
he might forget me to-morrow, while I 
could never, never, never forget that he 
had kissed me. 

I went home, and he wrote to me—letters 
my father and mother insisted upon seeing. 
There was nothing they might not see—he 
was careful not to commit himself, 

“May,” “My Friend,” “Sister May,” 
were the fondest terms with which he ad- 
dressed me. I boldly declared to myself 
each day I did not love him; but at night 
one of those daintily written letters always 
slept under my cheek. 

The correspondence waned. Few and 
far between the letters. I did not care— 
not I. I never cared forhim. Once I saw 
him. I was very gay. Sv was he. I 
snatched a letter out of his pocket—with a 
delicate girlish superscription. He seemed 
alarmed, and took it rudely from me. 

** You can’t read that, May.’’ 

I was very rude. But O the blow to me. 
I never bad a letter he might not have seen. 
It was all true, then, the rumors of his 
flirtation with Louise. Weill, I never cared 
for him. O Celeste, Celeste. Love is om- 
nipotent. No one knew how my pillow 
was nightly drenched with tears of the bit- 
terest anguish. 

He wrote once more, ashort letter begin- 
ning “Friend May.” I resolved to bring 
this cruel uncertainty to an end. I had 
suffered him to kiss my lips. No woman, 
pure and guileless, ever yields the treasures 
of her lips, where she would not gladly 
give her hand, her life itself. You know 
this, Celeste. So I wrote him an equivocal 
letter, asking if the correspondence had 
not become irksome; if we were not get- 
ting too old to be childish, and Jeft it with 
him to do as he liked about sending back 
my letters. 

I was foolish enough to think he might 
say I was too dear tohim. But he did not. 
He sent them all back to me, the foolish 
little notes, struggling between all my girl- 

ish affection and reserve, that told so plain- 
ly how inexpressibly dear he was to me. 


_My eyes were heavy in the mornings, after 


that. 

I went to B——, to the exhibition the 
next spring, two years from the time we 
went to the little brook together. He was 


there, stouter, handsomer—admired by all. 
Did I ever tell you of Sara, Celeste? 
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Bhe has been my bosom friend. Full of 
rich vitality, I leaned on her strength, and 
admired her common sense. I visited her 
instead of my aunt. She only guessed the 
constancy of my love, and folding mein 
her arms, in her own bed, she told me how 
unworthy he was of the true unswerving 
devotion I had given him; how he had 
wooed the fragile Lonise—taking her on all 
the excursions, to “‘ Lover’s Leap,’’ “ Cozy 
Nook,” Fort’’—holding her in his 
arms for hours by the brookside. 

** Every one knew of it,’ she said. “I 
do not think he is engaged to her. It’s 
only asummer flirtation. But, Mamie, you 
do not have summer flirtations. If he ever 
kissed you, your lips have kept his kisses 
sacred. No other ever dared to kiss you.” 

Never, Sara.”’ 

“ Is he worthy of you? Even if you could 
win him back?” 

do not wish to.’’ 

I wept on her kind motherly heart, and 
buried my love deep in the ashes of the 
past. , 

On the next evening we were ata reunion 
of old schoolmates. it was a merry affair. 
Louise was there, but she had another ad- 
mirer, and Grenville was devoted to me. 


They asked me to sing. I took up my — 


guitar and sung: 
“ The last link is broken.” 

I saw a dark shadow as of pain on his 
brow. I was kind to him, exactly as to 
others. He had no power over me again— 
forever. He could never suffer the long 
days and nights of grief and pain that I 
had suffered. He would never know of 
them until the Rye of eternity unfolded 
to our view. 
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Iwas not romantic enough not to love 
again, Celeste, as you well know, and the 
full perfect love that sought me made my 
heart glad again. Not with the tender 
blushing shame of early girlhood, but the 
maturer womanly joy of wedded happiness 
—adear friend to be always near, and sweet 
prattling lips call me mother. 

Riehard is all the world to me, all that 
he could ever have been, had he been true, 
lam happier than I ever thought I could 
be, for I love and am beloved—and who 
shall say that Heaven has higher joys? 

Ten years have passed since then, Celeste, 
Iam growing old. I met Grenville Deane 
the otherday. He was never so cordial, so 
frank aud friendly before. He told me 
then that he had loved me. No other face 
came out of the past half so sweet to him 
as mine. No other memories so dear and 
tender as the shy sweet meetings of the 
long ago. I remembered that he never told 
me before that he loved me. I wondered 
if men ever can love as women do; but I 
thought of Richard. It seemed to me that 
the strong abiding love of manhood only 
comes with maturer years, while woman’s 
love is faithful forever. 

I told Richard all about it, and said: 

hope you'll not be jealous, dear.” 

He kissed me. 

Yet the lilies of the valley have a power 
to set me dreaming; and my old worn 
guitar seems sentient with those olden mel- 
odies. But I love my Richard, and be- 
cause he loves me I am glad it all happened 
so. One never marries her first love you 
know. Heigh-ho. Good-night, dear. 
Richard is at the gate, calling to me. 
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Death of Cornelius. 


DEATH OF CORNELIUS. 
BY L. A. W. 


Within a cold and narrow cell, 
Where light and beauty never fell 

To cheer his troubled soul, Cornelius lay. 

His mind to strange forebodings oft a prey, 

As in the solitude of Moro’s dungeon grave 

Upon whose turret beats the ocean wave, 

He lived in death; and sighed the mortal hour 

When fortune frowned and robbed him of his power; 
He cursed his life, and ’twixt bis curses wept 

As through the changeless night his reason slept; 
His mighty limbs, by shivering terror lame, 

Refused to serve, and left the tyrant tame. 

Hig soul benumbed by life within a grave, 

That echoed with the groans of many a slave, 

And many a frame, which Nature’s art had made 
Strong as the oak, and finished as the blade, 

Here pined away, and like the Forest King 

Fell with a crash that made the cavern ring; 

Man’s strength was gone, and Nature’s power was dead; 
The bowl was broken, and the spirit fled. 

Bat, while he grasped the chilly hand of Death, 
Beheld his form, and felt his icy breath, 

His mighty frame gave one convulsive start,— 

He clutched his breast, and tried his chains to part; 
Then raised his eyes, and with a fiendish glare 


Gazed into space. 
Then suddenly his eyes 


Beheld his shackled limbs; aloud he cries, 
“Stand back—away—and let Cornelius by! 
What! am I here alone? and that to die? 
Cornelius die? O, that shall never be! 

King of the Ocean—Pirate of the Sea, 

I’ve been and ever will be—Free—Free !” 

‘He turned, and with an almost deafening yell, 
Bade earth and life a hideous farewell. 

Upon the chilly stones, that had for years 
Reechoed with his sorrows and his fears, 

He fell, as falls by yonder yawning cave 
King of the Forest. Nevermore a slave 

To those whose fears made life a mortal grave; 
But now beyond the blackness of his tomb, 
The woes of life, and all of earthly gloom, 

He sees, within the haven of the blest, 

A shining light that leads to endless rest; 

He grasps the helm, and with a steady hand 
Steers safe to that immortal peaceful land. 


Boston, 1875. 
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Mark EATON was an exception to the 
rule, and Oupid’s arrows fell blunted 
against what was supposed to be his heart. 
Nor was he considered an exception by 
himself alone, for his acquaintances—he 
said he had no friends—looked upon him 
as unassailable. Match-making mammas 
had quite given up all plots and plans con- 
cerning him, and entirely ceased hinting 
‘Mark’s desirability to their dear Amelias 
and sweet Marias. Happy Mark! for whom 
no batteries of sparkling eyes directed their 
murderous fires; to whom the whole petti- 
coat world appeared indifferent, and whose 
affections were centered on himself alone. 
Mark claimed a fondness for literary pur- 
suits; in fact, had on more than one occa- 
sion let men know that such were his sole 
pursuits. He was one of those fortunate 
persons who are said to come into the 
world with a spoon of a certain precious 
metal in their mouths. Yet Mark’s mouth 
was no larger than the average of infants’ 
mouths, and therefore the spoon must 
have been of small dimensions; was, in all 
probability, an egg-spoon. Mark was the 
only son of his father, and that father was 
dead. Mark had no recollection of his 
mother, for the good lady had gone out of 
the world about the same time Mark came 
into it; and as he was the only child, he 
was his only relation in his immediate 
family. People said that was why he was 
so selfish ; but people say a great deal that 
isn’t trae. Because poor Mark lived ina 
big house with only his parrot, dogs, cats, 
mosquitos and servants, male and female, 
and no wife, soeiety called him selfish! 

Society is a monstrous imposition—at 
least so Mark thought; and he was in the 
habit of occasionally congratulating him- 
self that he was very indifferent to what 


society thought of him. One thing he felt 
sure of, and that was that his household 
loved him from the seven-foot footman: to 
the very small mosquito. Therefore Mark, 
being satisfied with himself, was happy. 
He never learned a trade, nor studied 


for a profession, He said there was no oc- 
casion for it. His college career was, how- 


ever, unexceptionably brilliant, and he 
carried off prizes and honors without end. 
At college he formed a strong liking fora 
classmate, Harry Ogilvie by name. When 
Mark liked anything he liked it very much; 
and therefore his liking for Harry was of 
no ordinary nature. Harry, unfortunately, 
was not born with a spoon in his mouth, 
or, if he had one at all, it was only pewter. 


“Tt was never understood how such a liking 


should exist in Mark Eaton’s heart fora 


poor law student who had none of the 


bright genius of his own mind, nor his 
many intellectual attainments. One thing 
only Harry excelled him in, and that was 
personal appearance, Mark was dark- 
haired, with a pale quiet face, deep-set 
eyes, and firmly-cut mouth, and was of 
medium height; not good-looking, but of 
rather striking and remarkable appearance, 
Though not one to fall in love with at 
first sight, still he was not easily forgotten; 
and the impression he left behind was 
generally one of a peculiarly pleasant 
character. But Harry Ogilvie, how differ- 
ent! He was tall, of exquisite proportions, 
with a glorious head of curly blonde hair, 
deep blue eyes, Grecian nose and forehead, 
@ woman’s complexion, and faultless 
mouth and teeth. There was a drawback 
to his beauty, however, in the lines of his 
face, which denoted at times a sort of in- 
sincerity and weakness combined. Still, 
this was only apparent to the closest ob- 
server of the human countenance, and even 
80 severe a critic could forgive it when he 


looked upon so perfect a specimen of man- 


kind. 

Mark, unlike Harry, was averse to much 
society, although the latter occasionally 
succeeded in dragging him out to a recep- 
tion orevening party. His time was chiefly 
occupied with his books and writings, and 
he looked upon the constant round of par- 
ties, balls and operas as only fit for men 
who had but small intellects, and fops 
whose time was spent in doing nothing but 
decorating and languishing neath the 
glances of an artificial mistress. It was 
wondered why he should make Ogilvie an 


exception, for Ogilvie’s mind was but shal- 
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low. Perhaps a reason may have been 
found in his good-nature and good looks. 
Moreover, Harry owed his life to Mark, 
who, ina swimming match, had gallantly 
rescued him when powerless from cramp. 
Ever after that event Mark had felt him- 
self drawing towards him, and certainly 
Harry’s gratitude and affection seemed 
boundless. 

It was a raw dreary evening in Decem- 
ber not long ago. Time, just after a late 
dinner. Place, Park Avenue. House, Mr. 
Mark Eaton’s. Mark liked grate fires; he 
would have them; swore they were snug 
and looked hospitable; and would not be 
reconciled to furnaces, gratings, stoves, 
and modern methods of heating. 

On this same raw evening in December 
Mark was in his study, leaning back in an 


easy-chair, placed exactly in front of a. 


glowing fire. Between him and the fender 
there was a creature staring at him in the 
face with a sleepy self-satisfied stare, and 
which gave vent to its feelings in a low 
menotonous murmur, like the hum of a 
kettle when boiling. This was the cat. 

It was certainly a snug-looking room, 
where all the available space was filled 
with books, drawings, papers aud pictures 
in great confusion, There was just room 
enough for a small window, a door, the 
fireplace aforementioned, and a couple of 
armchairs and sofa, while a table in the 
middle stood loaded down with a ponder- 
ous desk, reference books and writing 
paper. 

In his private room Mr. Eaton was unde- 
niably untidy; but elsewhere in the house 
all was in perfect order, being under the 
control of a very energetic and consequen- 
tial dame known as the housekeeper. She 
was afraid of only one thing, and that was 
the study, into which no one was allowed 


to go except Harry Ogilvie; hence the dis- 


orderly appearance it presented. This was 
the one great sorrow of her life, coupled 
with the wifeless condition of the dear 
young master, which troubled her nota 
little, for Mrs. Cleaver loved the master for 


his own sake, as well as the dear lady’s 


who had given him life, 

““We are getting old, Blinker, are we 
not?’ said Mark, slowly rubbing one hand 
over the other, and looking gravely at the 
cat. 

Tae cat looked gravely at him, but said 
not a word, 
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“ Did you ever think of marrying, Blink- 
er?” he said again. 

Blinker smiled knowingly. 

“ Well, well, I suppose I am looked upon 
by society as an outcast, and surely— 
Halloo, Harry! is that you?’ he said, as 
the door was quickly opened and shut, and 
that dashing person, tumbling over Web- 
ster’s unabridged, sank into the one vacant 
chair; and in doing so pushed Blinker so 
rudely, that he rose, wagged his tail very 
slowly, and walked under the table. Blink- 
er never liked Harry Ogilvie. Of course 
he was a cat, and did not know better. 
Had he seen how the ladies made love to. 
him, he might have changed his:opinion. | 

“Say, Mark, old fellow! how in the 
name of all that’s holy can you continue 
to exist in such a hermitage as this ?”’ asked 
the vivacious Harry. 

“It suits me well enough, my “boy,” 
said Mark. ‘‘ You know | take delight in 
these old books which you look upon with 
such horror; besides, it is not to be expect- | 
ed you could sympathize with me larmny 
pursuits.” 

‘Hardly!’ ejaculated his guest. 

“You see, Harry,’’ continued Mark, 
** you are full of life and spirits; you are a 
splendid animal, with about as much brains 
as Blinker. I consider you the best speci- 
men of modern young manhood | have 
ewer seen, Don’t be angry, now, because 
I think you deficient+in brains. The Al- 
mighty has made that secondary loss up to 
you in other ways. He made you good- 
looking. He gave you grand animal pir-. 
its, and a fascinating power which I am 
teld the women cannot resist,” 

“Well, of all the compliments, this, 
beate—’”’ 

“ Don’t talk—I hadn’t finished, my dear 
boy. 1 was about to say 1 admired you 
amazingly. You are a grand specimen of 
the present age.”’ And, lighting his pipe, 
Mark proceeded to puff forth smoke ina 
straight line with Harry’s face. 

“* Well, old boy, I'll forgive you,’’ laughed 
his visitor, ‘‘ You are a good fellow—sa 
capital fellow—but, ’pon my life, you do 
say the queerest things! But what I came 
here to say was this—’ 

“Go ahead,” said Mark; 
tive.” 

*“* Well, you know Belle Grandison has 
come to stop at the Lunds’ place, don’t 
you?” 


“TI am atten- 
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“T do, now you have told me.” 
“Dear me! perhaps you don’t even know 
who she is?” 


“One of your flames, I presume, you 
have so many.”’ 


“Not exactly,” said Harry; “she’s a 
bit above me, you know, and an awful 
swell; though I did think at one time she 
gave me some encouragement.” 

* Well, what were you going to say 
about her?’ 

** Why, the Lunds—you know Lund, no 
end of tin—bis girls, you know, were at 
school with Belle Grandison. I was going 
to say the Lunds are giving a reception in 
her honor.” 

“ Well,” said Mark, laconically. 

“Of course, old Lund will have every- 
thing in big style, and you will have a for- 
mal invitation, you know. I’ve just got 
mine,’”’ 

- “J think I saw something of the sort 
somewhere here. I paid no attention to 
it,”? said Mark. 

“You don’t mean to say you wont go?” 
cried Harry. 

*T had so determined. I get so many, 
that 1 never open three-fourths of them.” 

** It shows how glad people would be to 
see you.” 

“*Merely on account of my rent-roll,’’ 
remarked his friend, satirically. “All a 


“Well, ber wow, my dear Mark, I have 
come specially to beg you to come with 


“ Where to?” asked Mark. 

“ Why, to Lund’s, of course. I am sure 
you wont refuse me, after coming all this 
way in this beastly weather,” said Harry, 
in a discontented voice. 

' “I suppose you think I shall fall down 
and worship with you,” laughed Mark. 

“0, I know your confounded prejudice 
against women, and therefore I wouldn't 
bet on it. But if you don’t show her some 
attention she’l! feel pretty badly, for she 
knows you are the biggest catch in the 
city; and ten to one she will! set her cap at 

” 

go with you on one condition,” 
said Mark. 

“And that?” asked Harry. 

'“ Is that I may do as I like when I get 
there. Miss Grandison will not look at 
me a second time, and as it’s doubtful 
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whether I should do her the honor, I shall 
be able to excuse her inattention. Harry, 
my boy, I am safe, perfectly safe; don’t 
trouble yourself about me. Where does 
the beauty come from ?’’ 

“Baltimore. I saw her the other day at 
Lund’s, and I tell you she is a stunner, and 
no mistake.’ 

“Well, I will go, to please you. But you 
will call for me, I suppose. I shall want 
you to post me as to mames, etc. I have 
seen so little society of late, and am poor 
at remembering faces.’’ 

**I’ll be here, old boy. By Jove! I’m 
glad you are going. I was much afraid 
you’d not consent.”’ 

“It’s only a little matter,” said Mark, 
“And I am glad to oblige you, Harry.” 

* Well, my task is ended. You yield; 
many thanks. I mustgonow. That little 
French widow will be mad because I am 
not there. You see I had to take her to 
Wallack’s,’”’ said Harry, buttoning up his 
coat, with his back to the fire. ‘‘ Rather 
nice—fine eyes, and an awful temper of 
her own. But you don’t understand such 
things: Good-night. Old man, be ready 
for me about this time to-morrow. Good- 
night—good-night.”” And again stumbling 
over Webster, and disturbing Blinker’s re- 
pose with the fall of a book, this interest- 
ing youth made a hurried exit. 

“Thank the Lord, he’s gone without 
throwing down my desk, and upsetting my . 
sheets on the Peloponnesian war!’ And 
Mark, having returned to his meditations, 
Blinker sat down in bis old place, and took 
up his comfortable hum again, from where 
he had been ruthlessly disturbed. 


Il. 


Ow of the most elegant mansions on 
Thirty-Fourth Street was owned and lived 
in by Septimus Lund, Esquire. -A man of 
the world, every inch of him, and a New 
York man of the world. One who, having 
made his money in too quick a manner, 
retired from accuroulating, and set up for 
agentleman. His house was magnificent, 
his cook superb, his wife gorgeous, his 
daughters “ very stylish.” His furniture 
was talked about, and his living comment- 
ed on, In fact, the Lands were all the 
rage. Mr. Lund’s greatest ambition was 
to be thought an aristocrat—something he 
eouldn’t be to save his life; for Wall Street 


am, my dear Doy, and a very transpare 


would stick out all over him. He gave 
largc sums to charitable institutions, and 
once founded a college in the South with 
half a million, on the condition it should 
be called Lund University. It was grate- 
fully accepted, and after that Mr. Lund 
was looked upon asa religious as well as a 
rich man, and the leading papers gave 
sketches of his life, and lauded him sky- 
high, while a few score beggars cursed 
him deeply and bitterly. They were of no 
account, however, merely a few of the 
many who had helped to build up the 
Lund family by losing little sums of money 
in stock speculations and gold corners to 
Mr. Land and some others. But they 
cursed the Lund University, nevertheless, 
while every one else blessed Mr. Lund. 
Septimus Lund gave largely to the mis- 
siovaries and Bible Society, and frequently 
took the chair at religious meetings. Mrs. 
Lund worshipped Mr. Lund, and the Miss- 
es Lund worshipped themselves. Of course 
they were amongst the leaders of polite so- 
ciety in New York, and much looked up 
to; and no party of any pretension was 
complete unless at least one Lund figured 
as a participant in the amusements of the 
evening. 

Miss Belle Grandison was a leading Bal- 
timore lady. Beautiful, fashionable and 
rich—what more was to be desired? The 
Lunds thought nothing except a husband 
to take charge of her; and accordingly 
they invited Miss Grandison to spend a 
time with them, knowing what scores of 
suitors they could summon to lay siege to 
her—bank account. 

Though only knowing of Mr. Mark 
Eaton, and never having held intercourse 
with him—except for a moment when he 
chanced to be introduced to Mrs. Lund, 
and impressed that lady as areal gentle- 
man—the Lunds were always in the habit 
of sending elegantly-gotten-up invitations 
to that gentleman whenever they had any- 
thing particularly recherche on hand in the 
way of areception or hop. However, Mr. 
Eaton was backward in responding, end 
actually never accepted one. 

Great was the surprise and satinfastion 
of Mr. Lund, when, on the evening of the 
reception in honor of Miss Grandison, bis 
dressing-room was burst into by his better- 
half, with a note in Mr. Eaton’s band- 
writing accepting the invitation. 

Mr. Lund was in the act of fastening an 
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immense cluster of diamonds to his shirt 
front, and was standing in a very stiff atti- 


tude to avoid creasiug the fair white sar- 
face; but on learning the intelligence 
from his dear Lucinda, he was so over- 
come that his mouth opened too wide, and 
something like a quid rolled from under 
his tongue, striking the shirt just below 
the cluster. Mr. Lund’s aunoyance was 
great, but his delight on hearing the joy- 
ful news far greater. ‘‘ It is an ill wind,” 
etc., for Sparks, Mr. Lund’s valet, was 
better off the same day to the extent of 
one of Cartwright’s finest linen. 

** Well, my dear, this is gratifying, very 
indeed,” said Mr. Lund, 

“It will give tone to the reception, Mr. 
Lund,”’ anawered his wife. 

“Decidedly, quite su, my dear Lucinda; 
and we must have Mark Gathorne Eaton, 
Esquire, first on the list of gentlemen pres- 
ent in the ‘ Home,’ eh, my dear?” 

“It would look well, Mr. Lund, very 
well,” responded Mrs, Lund. 

“And, my dear, the Somervilles ‘and 
Lornes will be sure to hear of it, and, of 
course, accept our next invitation. Really, 
after this we shall have all New York at 
our feet. My position will be better un- 
derstood, my dear. Society will be eager 
to recognize in you and the girls, my dear, 
its brightest ornaments.” ' 

This Mr. Lund said with a majestic bow 
to the mirror, more than to his wife. He 
probably saw Mrs. Lund intheglass. The 
lady in question was large enough, cer- 
tainly. 

“T am so glad, my dear, for the dear 
girls, you see. You must observe how up- 
usually attractive they are,” sighed Mrs. 
Lund. 

“Take after their mother, my love,” re- 
sponded Mr. Lund, with another bow to 
Mrs. Lund in the mirror. 

“O Mr. Lund, how can you?” exclaimed 
the delighted matron, in yellow and other 
colors which became her well. 

“The likeness, my dear, is striking, 
striking, I repeat,’’ observed Mrs, Lund, 
his eyes on the glass. 

“Of course the girls have many admir- 
ers—too many. But most of them are poor, 
like young Ogilvie, and want fortunes,” 
continued Mrs. Lund. 

“Young Ogilvie, my dear, is of good 
family, very good. His father is a general, 
you know; and besides, he is very hand- 
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some. My dear, how does this collar set 
behind? Ab, thanks, thanks, my love! 
Really, I should not object to him fora 
son-in-law; and it is plain he és smitten 
with our Andromeda.”’ 

*“*Who could help it?’ asked the wife, 
with pride. 

“Quite attractive; a very dashing girl, 
my love,”’ said Mr. Lund. 

**Have you noticed her hair I got at 
B—’s? Really, luever saw a finer match 
ofshade. Perfectly lovely! You wouldn’t 
know it from her own.” : 

But Mr, Lund was dressed, and the loy- 
ing pair left the room. 

The magnificent reception-room of Sep- 
timus Lund, Esquire, blazed with light. 
All was a grand glitter of gas-jets, glass, 
false and real diamonds, gorgeous dresses 
and sparkling eyes. Crowds of beautiful 
women moved here and there with studied 
elegance, followed by a multitude of gen- 
tlemen in the extreme of fashiov. A con- 
tinuous hum of voices, the frequent peals 
of sfivery laughter, the chatter and talk, 
with the dashing execution of a well-known 
pianist, produced a most brilliant effect. 
Within, all was gayety and pleasure. 


“Bright eyes looked love to eyes which spoke 
again.” 


Constant arrivals added beauty to beau- 
ty, gallantry to gallantry. Hundreds of 
the gayest and richest citizens of the great 
city crowded the salon of Septimus Lund; 
and he bad reason to congratulate himself 
on the keen perceptive faculties and 
shreWd tact which had procured him such 
an honor. 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory,” 
whispered Mrs. Lund, to her devoted hus- 
band. “Surely it will astound Mr. Eaton, 
on his arrival.’’ 

Without, it was very cold, and snowing 
heavily. The street was lined with car- 
riages and lounging footmen, Around the 
covering which sheltered the flimsily-at- 
tired beauties as they quickly ran across 
from ‘the carriage door, and up the wide 
flight of steps, stood a little crowd of pass- 
ers-by, kept back by two big policemen. 
One, who had looked like a beggar, was 


ordered off. She tottered away, for it was 


a woman, in rags, with a thin cloak over 
her head, under which might have been 
seen a pinched white face and staring 
eyes. As she went she mutteres: 
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“They would call me crazy if I told 
them J once lived in that very house, a 
happy wife, until that wretch, that hound, 
raked all my husband’s living into his 
cursed clutch! O Heaven! why did I not 
shoot myself with thee, my Willie? I 
think my time bas come at last, Willie! 
The river is not far away, my love, and it 
is the shortest road to thy dear side!’’ 

** What is the woman talking about?” 
roughly asked a pampered footman. 
“Come, move on! Beggars are not al- 
lowed ’ere, my girl. Go to the station ’ouse, 
where they’ll give ’ee a night’s lodging 
for nothing.” 

A laugh followed, and the shade passed 
on. 

The woman in rags was one of those ir- 
religious people who cursed the Lund 
University. 

On went the mirth and dancing within, 
and all appeared highly delighted with the, 
evening. Indeed, it was afterwards spoken 
of by the *‘ Home Journal” as by far the 
most brilliant affair of the season; also 
complimenting in high terms the “ geuer- 
host and “ charming hostess. 

In a less aristocratic paper of the same 
day, there was a short notice of an un- 
known woman found drowned, “ cause 
unknown, possibly temporary insanity.” 
There was one shadow less in this world 
of many shadows. The sun set on one lit- 
tle atom of wve the less, for Willie’s wife 
had sought his side, and taken ‘‘ the short- 
est road”? to reach it. Who knows bat 
that she found him, and found him better 
provided for than even Septimus Lund? 

One of the last arrivals at the reception 
was Mark Eaton, accompanied by, Harry 
Ogilvie; and as the stentorian voice of the 
stalwart footman at the door of the recep- 
tion-room proclaimed with a grand flour- 
ish the names “ Mark Gathorne Eaton, 
Esquire,” and ‘ Harry Ogilvie, Esquire,” 
a flutter of pleasurable anticipation agi- 
tated gdod Mrs. Luud, who, in a blaze of 
silk and diamonds, stood ready to receive 
her aristocratic guest. 

“It was so very kind of dear Mr. Eaton 
to come!’ she said. ‘* How she hoped she 
might have that pleasure very often!” 

Then followed the necessary introduc- 
tion. Miss Belle Grandison, be-powdered, 
be-feathered, be-rouged, smiled sweetly on 
plain unpretending Mr. Mark Baton. That 
she was attractive, had to be admitted. A 


grand figure, a glorious complexion, if it 
was artificial, like the figure, altogether a 
splendid modern young lady. Evidently 
she expected this literary Croesus to be 
smitten on the spot. Alas! he was no 
such thing; and after a while. escaped 
from her and the three heavenly Misses 
Lund. Up bustled Mr. Lund. 

‘“‘Of course, my dear friend (he called 
him friend), you will be wanted to dance. 
The young ladies are dying to record your 
name, you know,” he said, with a smiling 
face. 

**T must ask you, Mr. Lund, with all due 
appreciation of the honor, to excuse me to 
the ladies,’’ replied Mark, coldly. 

** But, my dear sir, my dear Mr. Eaton, 
allow me to persuade you. The disap- 
pointment, you know—reully, I—’”’ 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lund. I do not 
dance.” 

‘*Not dance! You don’t say, really?’ 
exclaimed the grieved host. 

* Unfortunately not; it being an accom- 
plishment I never cultivated. Besides, it 
would interfere with my digestion,’’ said 
Mark, laughing inwardly. 

“Dear me! how sad! But of course, 
that is entirely another matter... Interfere 
with your digestion! Dear me! dear me! 
Of course I'll excuse you to Miss Belle 
Grandison.” 

** Thanks! a hundred thanks, my dear 
sir! Just what I desired.””’ And Mark 
passed on to the other end of the room, 
where the crowd was much less. 

He wandered about, unknown to most 
there, aud seeing a small room adjoining, 
he walked slowly in, glad to escape from 
the crowd. He stood watching the snow- 
flakes beat against the window, grumbling 
to himself, and wondering where Harry 
had gone. 

** Just like all the other fools,”’ he said. 
“Wild after these made-up women. 
Amongst them all I see not the faintest re- 
semblance to a Diana. The beautiful mis- 
tress of Adonis would blush to call such 
gaudy shallow creatures sisters. And yet 
these modern sparks, as far as they are 
able, worship them as Leander worshipped 
Hero, and Perseus adored his Andromeda. 
By toe way, there is an Andromeda Lund.” 
Then this discontented mortal turned 
round, and encountered a lady! 

“Excuse me, sir. I did not expect to 
find any one here,”’ she said. 
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The speaker was not more than eignteen, 
possessing an exquisite round figure, 
though rather tall.* Her eyes were a lus’ 
trous brown, and her hair jet-black, wound 
round her head in coils, like some old 
Grecian statue. Her features were ex- 
tremely classical, and her forehead and’ 
whole face shone with a purity and sweet- 
ness Mark had never expected to behold 
in this material world. She stood there 
with such modest grace and bashfulness, 
that, out of sympathy, perhaps, Mark in 
turn lost his presence of mind. His first 
question was: 

‘* Why do you seek seclusion from such 
a gay scene as yonder? Surely you should 
be amengst the dancers.’”’ 

**O, Ido not care much for it,” she re- 
plied; “‘ and they have so many now.”’ 

Then he courteously asked her to be 
seated; and, wonderful indeed, the wo- 
man-hater was soon enjoying a delightful 
talk with one of the opposite sex, with a 
mind and taste nearly as highly cultured 
as hisown. After a while he made the 
remark : 

“So you do not reside in New York ?” 

“No indeed,” she replied. “ My pres- 
ent home is in Baltimore.” 

“Then I presume you are travelling 
with friends? Miss Grandison comes from 
Baltimore, I believe?’ he said, in an in- 
quiring way. 

‘‘May I ask who addresses me?’ said 
the young lady. 

‘*My name is Mark Eaton,” ‘he replied; 
“and I should feel favored if you would 
in turn tell me your name.” 

“Mabel Eastman, and companion to 
Miss Grandison,” she added, with a falter 
andablush. ‘ But pray do not let me de 
tain you. Indeed, it will not look well if 
you are found here with me, I have heard 
your name memioned by Miss Grandison, 
and I feel sure she would much like your 
company. O dear!’ she added, quite 
overcome with confusion, that she, a poor 
‘companion,’ should have monopolized 
the time of the much-desired and wealthy 
Mr. Mark Eaton. 

** Excuse me, Miss Eastman. Iam very 
comfortable here; and besides, I do not 
think Miss Grandison would like me. I 
am a quiet man, you know.” And he 
begged her to keep her seat. So they re- 
mained in the little room, and he, making 
the best use of his time and tongue, soon 
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obtained from her the greater part of her 
history. lt was the old old tale of a re- 
verse of circumstances. 

Mabel Eastman was the only daughter 
of a once wealthy Southerner, who, sacri- 
ficing his fortune in the “ Lost Cause,” 
found himself at the end of the strifea 
ruined man. Outof an immense estate, 
everything but a scanty pittance had gone, 
and that was only just enough to support 
him; while he was compelled to part with 
the darling of his heart, who, with a 
Christian patience and resignation, became 
companion to the rich Miss Grandison, a 
shallow proud woman, who rather liked 
the idea that her dependant should bea 
daughter of one of the first Virginian 
families. 

All this, and more, Mark’s quick intel- 
lect soon perceived, and he felt at last 
that he was taking a genuine interest in 
the conversation of awoman. After nearly 
an hour thus pleasantly passed, and being 
again reminded by Miss Eastman that he 
should join the company, he said, rather 
hesitatingly: 

“ Miss Eastman, I am afraid I told a lie 
a short time since, for I informed Mr. 
Lund, simply to get away, that I did not 
dance.’’ 

* Then you do dance ?”’ she remarked. 

“To tell the truth, I do,” he said; 
“and I hear a Strauss waltz striking up. 
May Ido myself the honor of dancing it 
with you?” 

What would they all think? What would 
Mr. Lund and the ladies say? for they all 
knew by this time that Mr. Eaton’s diges- 
tiov did vot allow him to dance. What 
would Miss Grandison.say when she should 
discover her companion, “poor Mabel 
Eastman,” gliding away with the first gen- 
tleman in the room, especially when he 
bad excused himself from dancing with 
her? But Mark didn’t care one jota what 
all thought of his actions. He was a cool 
indifferent individual, and, if it suited 
him, he would do it though the whole room 
cried shame upon him. And though Ma- 
bel Eastman was very backward about ac- 
cepting, and foresaw Miss Grandison’s in- 


dignant frown, still her pride came to her - 


rescue. In another minute the beautiful 
but poor, and therefore despised, compan- 
fon of the rich heiress was amidst the 
dancers, gracefully gliding along under the 
skiliful guidance of the reticent and 
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haughty Mark Eaton. They were a strik- 
ing couple; the man, with genius stamped 
upon every line of his face, erect and de- 
termined, proud and cool; the girl, with 
queenly presence and sylpblike form, her 
face flushed with the consciousness of her 
position, Now, the centre of attraction; 
before, a quiet corner, anywhere, to es- 
cape the crowd of cold vulgar women, rich 
in this world’s goods, but beggars as to 
the sweet graces she possessed. 

For the first time in his life, Mark felt a 
glow of pride in dancing. ‘He felt glad to 
be seen amongst them for the sake of this 
lovely but neglected girl. On every hand, 
from those who did not know his sweet 
partner, came wondering exclamations of 
**Dear me! who can she be?” ‘“ How 
plainly dressed!” ‘“* Not a New York girl, 
I am certain, Mrs. Merton!’ remarked a 
dowager to another of thatilk. ‘* Remark- 
able I should not know her,” another 


said. 
“Look there! by gad!’ cried Harry 
Ogilvie to some friends. “ I’m blowed if it 


isn’t Eaton! I thought he never danced. 
But who on earth is the girl?” . 

“The most beautiful one I ever saw in 
my life,” said another; and so the remarks 
passed on. 

Miss Grandison had just been escorted 
to a seat by Mr. Lund, and raising her eye- 
glass, she settled herself down to quiz the 
waltzers, who, she firmly believed, had 
lost the most brilliant star when she had 
retired to rest herself. 

Suddenly Mr. Lund exclaimed: 

“Why, bless me, my dear Belle! but is 
not that Mr. Eaton dancing?” - 

“And my companion! the jade!” cried 
that lady, sinking back, pale as a sheet. 

“Impossible, my love!’ said Mrs. Lund. 
“You must be mistaken. No, I declare, 
you are right. It is Miss Eastman.” 

“I will give her notice to-night, the im- 
pudent hussy!—to ingratiate herself into 
Mr. Eaton’s favor in such an unwarrant- 
able manner! It is outrageous! shameful!” 

“What is shameful?” asked Mr. Harry 
Ogilvie, who had beard all; “ what is 
shameful, Miss Grandison ?” 

“OQ—you there?” exclaimed the lady, 
rather startied. “I was saying how shame- 
ful it was that Mr. Eaton should choose to 
dance so late in the evening, was I not, dear 
Mrs. Lund ?” ébhe asked, witb her oid self- 


possession. 
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“Yes, my love,” answered Mrs, Lund, 
equally unabashed. 

Quite too bad,” said Harry, chuckling 
to himself, over the expert lies of his lady 
friends. 

“ | think I know what to do,” he said to 
himself. 

After the dance Mark led Miss Eastman 
to a seat, and devoted himself to her for 
the rest of the evening, much to the horror 
and spite of Miss Grandison. 

Passing the talkers, Miss Grandison said, 
in a short curt way: 

** Excuse me, Mr. Eaton, but as I intend 
retiring shortly, 1 must request my attend- 
ant, Miss Eastman, to see that preparations 
are made for me.” 

She didn’t want to know any such thing. 
Mark rose, and holding out his hand to 
Miss Eastman, he said: . 

“T will notdetain you longer. I am go- 
ing to slip away unperceived.’’ Adding in 
a low voice, ‘‘ When you are gone, I shall 
not care for other society. May 1 call on 
you to-morrow ?” 

Taking her silence and eloquent blush 
for a sufficient answer, he wished her good- 
night, having escorted her to the door. 
Then he bade a cool farewell to his host 
aud hostess, not appearing to see Miss 
Grandison, who stood close by him shiver- 
ing with rage. As be was leaving, Harry 
sprung into the carriage, and rattled away 
a quantity of empty nothings, till he found 
himself alone with Mark and Blinker; 
then he began: 

« Mark, old fellow, I never saw you come 
out so before. Who was she?’ 

** Miss Mabel Eastman,” replied Mark, 
slowly, sinking into his chair, and staring 
at the fire. 

** Well, I never! if it doesn't beat all!’ 

“ What?” asked Mark. 

“Why, you're caught, that’s all!’ 
laughed Harry. 

** You’re an idiot!’ said Mark, politely. 
_ “Do you mean to say that you are not 
caught? Come, be frank, old man; you 
ean trust me, you know,’’ pleaded Harry. 

“ | am not ashamed toown to it. 1 love 
that girl. Now are you satisfied?’ he 
cried, giving’ the fire a vigorous stir. 

* Quite, old man, She’sa rare beauty, 
and looks good as beautiful. Here’s my 
hand.” 

“Allow me,” continued that volatile 
youth, “to be the first to congratulate 
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thee, most potent bachelor, in having fall- 
en a prey to that unsparing and destruct- 
ive though delicious young god !”’ 

** Peace, I pray you, Harry!” cried Mark. 
“*She may not like me.” 

“ May not fiddlesticks! you, the greatest 
catch in the city! you, the eloquent Mark 
Eaton! [I tell you the girl has taste.” 

“Well, good-night. J want to think it 
over,’’ said Mark. 

“Shall I tell you sometiring I heard, old 
man?” Harry said, going to the door. 

“Say on, tormentor.” 

“Iwas behind Miss Grandison’s chair, 
and that precious creature told Mrs. Lund 
that she would send Miss Eastman off 
within a week. I merely tell you so you 
can arrange matters satisfactorily, you 
know, old boy. Adieu.” And the door 
closed on the magnificent Harry Ogilvie. 

“Will she, indeed?’ soliloquized Mark. 
“Verily, she had better. I will act at 
once, then, Miss Rouge-pot. Yes, I am in 
love,’ pon my word! The darling! the an- 
gel! 1 must get her from the she-dragon— 
the beauty! the darling!” he said, again. 

**] will propose to-morrow, directly after 
breakfast, by George!’ 

Blinker looked up, and began to ham 
cosily. 

“ Blinker, old man, I am in love. You 
wouldn’t think of it, perhaps, but I am; 
and I think she likes me, Blinker. She 
has a sweet name—Mabel. Pretty, isn’t it, 
old cat? Blinker, I wont rest till I have 
her here, right in this chair, too. What 
do you think of that? Yes, old whiskers, 
I am ‘caught,’ as that impudent fellow 
said. I thought I never should be. Dear 
me! I am not. very old—thirty-five; just 
about twice her age, I should say. I won- 
der if she will object to the difference? I 
will swear I’m only twenty. She wont 
know, unless you tell her, Blinker. My 
beauty, how I love you! I dou’t mean 
you, you cat, but Mabel—sweet Mabel 
Eastman. TZaton sounds better, I think.” 
And so he went rambifhg on, and the old 
cat sat blinking at him, and humming like - 
a kectle on the hob. 

Mabel was dismissed, of course, and 
went home to her father’s little bit of a 
house in Richmond; theugh Mark pre- 
sented herself the day after the reception, 
and begged her to marry him. She told 
him if he meant it to come again at a later 
date. A week after (she said six months) 
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he rushed off to Richmond, and so de- 
lighted the old man, and made such vio- 
lent love to the daughter, that she yielded 
to him, and married him svon after. And 
now all three live happily in Mark’s house, 
and Harry is just as foolish as ever, and 
Blinker hums on more than ever, and tries 
to drown the “ billing and cooing”’ in the 
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big armchair, but aN in vain. So, though 
Mark held out manfully so long, and 
thought he would live and die wedded 
only to his books and writings, yet there 
dawned a day in his, as in all lives, when 
the sweetness of love was unfolded to him, 
and the wooing, the marriage, and the 
only perfect and true living, came to pass, 


SONNET. 


ON A PICTURE OF VENICE. 
BY KENDALL MUNKITTRICK. 


Languishing in Arcadian loveliness, 
With scarce a zephyr breathing on thy shore, 
A melancholy silence hanging o’er 


The castle walls. 


The painter loved not less 


Than I such scenes, when thee he did impress 
So perfect that the Muses might adore. 
For all the classic beauty which before 
The wandering poet often did confess, 
Thou dost retain. Now soft the evening star 
Shines o’er thy dark sea with a lucid beam, 
And sweetly steals from lover’s light guitar 
A fond sonata, while quick o’er the stream 
Glides the gondola. O, how blest they are 
Who see sweet Venice even in a dream! 


Hoboken, N. J., March, 1875. 


THE CRANSTON MYSTERY. 
BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Two pictures I wish to present to my 
readers before my story proper begins. A 
valley among the mountains of Virginia 
just now waking into life beneath the sun’s 
first rays. Not a village —just a little 
farmhouse hiding itself away in a grove of 
tall oaks, whose leaves, kissed by the icy 
lips of the frost, form. a many-colored 
frame for my picture. At the wide rustic 
gate stands the groupI wish you to notice. 
A man of perhaps thirty-five or forty years, 
with a face that, being once seen, can 
never be forgotten, so remarkable is it in 


feature and expression. The broadspromi- . 


nent forehead, and thick shaggy brows 
Shadowing the keen gray eyes, the firm, 
resolute, yet kiudly mouth, now softened 
by a tender smile, all show the man’s na- 
ture ata glance. But the most marked 
peculiarity of the face is a scar he has 


borne for years; commencing at the roots 
of the hair that some other hand than that 
of time has rendered gray, it extends en- 
tirely over the right side of his face, just 
missing his eye. Nota dull faded scar, 
but one that glows and burns as if the fire 
that made it still lingered within it. The 
little woman who stands at his side, hold- 
ing her laughing elf of a baby pressed 
closely to her breast, could tell you the 
history of that scar far better than we. Of 
that night so long ago, when she awoke to 
find herself in the midst of smoke and 
flames, with the wild clamor of firebells in 
her ears, of the gallant unknowu fireman 
who came to her rescue, and bore her in 
safety away, but was struck full in the 
face himself by a burning beam just as 
they reached the ground. Of how she 
found him out afterward in the city hospi- 
tal, and nursed him until the terrible bura 


was healed ; ending at last by leaving home 
and friends for his.sake, and coming with 
him to make a new home in this lonely 
spot. Holding the bridles of two horses 
just outside the gate, stands a boy over 
whose bright head twelve happy years have 
passed; sad now at leaving his mother, 
but proud, too, of the honor of going with 
his father. Even as we look the farewells 
are spoken, the horses spring away down 
the leafy road, and the little woman gues 
slowly back to the house, whispering to the 
grieved astonished baby at her breast, 
“ Cheer up, Baby Belle! Itis but a little 
while, and papa and Harry will come back 
to mamma and their little darling, and then 
we shall be rich! Only think of it, Baby 
Belle! We just need this money papa goes 
to bring, to make the last payment on our 
farm, and then it is ours. Shall we not be 
happy, little one?’ And baby, whether 
she understands or not, looks up into her 
mother’s face, and is comforted. 

Another picture. Stillin Virginia, but 
in the more thickly settled portion, A hill 
that slopes gently down to the banks of a 
rapid foaming river. A wide gravelled 
walk, with a straight line of evergreens 
upon each side, leading from the base to 
the summit upon which stands a building, 
more like one of the ancient English castles 
than a house in modern America. It is an 
old, old house and has been inhabited for 
nearly a century by one family, the Leighs 
of Leigh House ranking among the first 
families of Virginia, and as proud and ar- 
rogant as people of such “blue blood” 
should be, A wild reckless set the men 
have always been, each generation exceed- 
ing the other in extravagance, until now 
only this house with the land about it is 
left as the inheritance of the two pretty 
children playing yonder upon the lawn. 
And this is weighed down with a mortgage, 
that if Colonel Leigh does not lift within 
&@ month will leave his children destitute. 

No wonder the colonel’s handsome face 
is clouded as he stands upon the veranda, 
and thinks of all this. Harold Leigh, colo- 
nel by courtesy, was called ihe ‘‘ handsom- 
est of all the Leighs’’ a few years ago, and 
though dissipation has left there its imef- 
faceable marks, there is still a bold beauty 
about his face. There is nothing hidden 
or sinister about it, but a desperate look 
that mars it. And no wonder. He comes 
of a brave but unscrupulous race, and there 
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is nothing he would not do now if he could, 
to redeem the old place, and leave it to his 
son as it came to him. His wife, a still 
young and beautiful woman, with pride 
written in every feature of her face, stands 
at his side, one white jewelled hand rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and her dark brilliant 
face upturned to his, “Is there nothing 


we can do, Harold?” she pleads. ‘* Noth- 
ing to avert this disgrace ?”’ 
“Nothing, Adele,” he answers. “I have 


asked my uncle for the last time to aid me, 
and I will starve before I will beg;’ and 
turning away, he goes rapidly down the 
walk, toward the town that lies in the dis- 
tance. Adele Leigh, with just such a look 
at all this beauty about,her, as Eve must 
have given the garden when she knew she 
must leave it forever, covers her eyes with 
her hands, and hurries into the house. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir had been raining all daygat Cranston. 
Not a dashing noisy rain, such as one de- 
lights to witness—from the windows—nor 
‘a fitful April rain, with flashes of sunlight 
between the clouds, but all day long it had 
been gently, steadily raining. A fine misty 
rain, that did not seem at first to dampen 
even one’s outer garments, but for all that 
crept steadily through them, until they 
were saturated. There had been very little 
business done at Cranston that day, and its 
people stayed closely beneath their own 
roofs, if happily they did not leak. But 
now as night came down, the men began 
to find their way to their usual places of 
resort, and the village dry-goods store was 
soon filled with loungers, A motley com- 
pauy of varied degrees and castes, from the 
doctor and lawyer, who invariably chose 
this for their arena of debate, because here 
they were always sure of an audience, 
down to the poor half-idiot, who crept be- 
hind the stoye, because he had no place 
else to go. 

Good-evening, doctor,” said Lawyer 
Sprague, as he made room for the geutie- 
man beside him. 

“* Don’t know what you'd call a bad even- 
ing,’’ growled the doctor, as he loosened 
his woollen comforter from about his 
throat, ‘If you call this good! I haven’t 
seen a worse night in twenty years.”’ 

“T’d hate mighty bad to be out travel- 
ling such a night as this,’ said the one 
clerk of the establishment, drumming his 
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heels contentedly against the counter. 

“ Has the colonel been in to-day, Hen- 
ley ?”’ inquired Doctor Arnold, 

“No, but I’m looking for him every 
minute. He can’t stay away very long 
from the house next door,”’ said the clerk 
with a wink, referring to Cranston’s one 
liquor saloon. “And he always comes in 
here before he. goes home,” 

* He’s been looking awful down in the 
mouth, for him, lately,’’ said the doctor. 
* His affairs must be in a pretty bad fix, 
aint they, Sprague ?”’ 

“I tell no tales out of school,” said the 
lawyer, with dignity. 

Just then the door opened, and Harold 
Leigh came in, and the rising of the crowd 
of loungers to make room for him, the way 
the clerk descended from his perch ou the 
counter to greet him, and the proprietor of 
the store came forward from the desk with 
a polite “ Anything I cando for you, colo- 
nel ?”’ all showed that in spite of his mis- 
fortunes, h® was still the man of Cranston. 
There was no downcast look about him 
now. He had been drinking deeply, and 
the baleful glow of brandy was in bis eye 
and on his cheek, He came forward with 
the easy grace of movement that character- 
ized him and took the seat that was of- 
fered him. 

“1 shall want a package of candies for 
the little ones when I start home, An- 
drews,” he said. “But I shall not go 
just yet—How are you and the doctor mak- 
ing it, Sprague, on the last subject of 
discussion ?” 

Before the lawyer could answer, there 
came to their ears the sound of a faint 
hallo at the door, almost drowned by the 
rushing noise of the wind and rain. All 
crowded about the dooras Henley threw 
it open, curious to see what manner of 
man it could be abroad on such a night as 
this. The light of the lantern the clerk 
held flashed through the rain and dark- 
ness, and fell upon two figures on horseback. 

“1 want shelter, friend, for man and 
beast,”’ said a clear manly voice, in answer 
to the clerk’s inquiry—“* Can you give it 
to 

“Don’t stand to ask,” called Henley; 
“ but come in out of the storm a while any- 


way;’ and in a few minutes the two, the- 


stalwart robust man, and the slender blue- 
eyed boy, with raindrops glistening on his 
_ long lashes, stood ~in their midst. All 


made room for them about the stove, and 
a respectful silence was observed, until 
Henley, whom his employer said, “ noth- 
ing between heaven and earth could keep 
still,”? broke in with, “It’s an awful bad 
night for such a little chap as that to be 
out, mister. How did it happen?” 

“We have been a month away from 
home, and Harry was as anxious as I to vet 
as near it as possible,”’ said the elder tray- 
eller. “ But we can’t leave our horses out 
there. Is there no place where we can 
stable them for to-night ?”’ 

**] don’t know I’m sure,” began the mer- 
chant; but before he could go on, Colonel 
Leigh, who, whatever his faults might be, 
was the very soul of hospitality, spoke 
quickly: 

“ If you are not too tired, sir, to ride an- 
other mile in this storm, my stables are at 
your service.”’ 

**] shall go, sir, with pleasure,”’ said the 
man, rising. “‘l am only too glad to geta 
mile further on my road.”’ 

“Put up those candies then, Henley,” 
said the colonel, “ while I get my buggy.” 
Aud ina little while more the three were 


riding away in the storm and darkness to. - 


gether, the colonel, with his head on his 
breast musing morosely—thoughts called 
up by the remembrance of the empty 
stables to which he was going; stables ouce 
filled by the finest of blooded stock—think- 
ing he would almost give his life for the 
paltry sum of three thousand dollars to- 
night, the amount of the mortgage, when 
ten years ago he had given that much for 
a span of carriage horses, with as little 
thought as he had to-night given a dollar 
for the candies he held in his hand. The 
stranger with his hand upon his belt, 
thought of three thousand dollars hidden 
there—the price of the wild western land 
he had once deemed valueless, and thought 
how the brown eyes of a little woman at 
home would sparkle with joy, when he 
counted it into her lap, and she knew their 
home was safe to them at last! 


CHaPTER III. 


Very few who lived in Cranston, at the 
time our story begins, are alive to-day, but 
they have never forgotten the week of storm 
that followed that rainy day. Not for an 
hour did the wind and rain abate, for 
seven long dreary days and nights, and 


tila week later. 
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people began to look anxiously to the foun- 
dation of their houses, almost believing 
that a second flood was upon them. But 
at last the rain ceased, and the sun shone 
forth, brighter, it seemed to eyes so weary 
of clouds, than it had ever shone before. 
Early in the morning of this first bright 
day Colonel Leigh drove into town, and to 
his lawyer’s office, where he was closeted 
for an hour, then drove out again, but ina 
different direction, as rapidly as he came. 
When Sprague entered the store after his 
client was gone, he was greeted with a 
clamor of questions. ‘* Where had the 
colonel gone? What was the matter with 
him? He looked like a ghost, didn’t he?” 
To which the lawyer answered, that ‘‘ Colo- 
nel Leigh had gone to Richmond, where 
he had a chance to get the money to lift 
the mortgage which they all knew bur- 
dened his estate; that he was not very well, 
and perhaps did look pale.” 

Then Henley, who never forgot anything 
that everybody else did forget, wanted to 
know what had become of the guests the 
colonel took home with him that night. 
Sprague said he had asked the colonel 
about them, because he was interested in the 
man whose face he could not forget. They 
had gone on, Colonel Leigh said, at day- 
light next morning, In spite of the weather 
saying that they must gethome. Then the 
conversation turned upon some other sub- 
ject, and the travellers were forgotten un- 
Then a company of men, 
who were engaged in taking 4 raft across 
the river which was now at what was called 
a “boating tide,’’ were shocked at discov- 
ering the dead body of a man lodged in the 
branches of a tree that had been uprooted 
by the tide. Swollen and disfigured though 
it was, Henley who had joined the crowd 
that day on leave of absence from the store, 
' recognized itin an instant as the body of 
the elder traveller, who had entered his 
employer’s store that stormy night. And 
when al] those who were present then were 
called before the coroner’s jury, to testify, 
this was established beyond adoubt. There 
were no marks of violenee on the body, 
and his pocket-book containing fifty dollars 
in bank notes, together with a handsome 
gold watch, were still in their places. 
These facts led the jury to pronounce it 
a case of accidental drowning. For many 
days the river was searched for the body of 
the boy, but it was not found, and it was 

ll 
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supposed that the two, in attempting to 
ford the river, had been swept from their 
horses, and the lighter body of the boy 
borne on, and on, none could tell whither. 
The horses had either perished, also, in the 
swift rush of the water, or had found their 
way home. Mr. Sprague wrote a fall ac- 
count of the affair to the leading Richmond 
papers, describing accurately the appear- 
ance of the unfortunate traveller, but no 
inquiries were ever made, and the watch 
and money remained unclaimed. 

And in that little valley in the mountains 
a patient brown-eyed woman watched 
through the long long days for her dear 
ones, or listened for the tidings of their 
welfare, until in the silence of one anxious 
sleepless night she heard the trample of 
horses’ feet at the gate, and, springing up 
her heart beating wildly with hope, rushed 
out to the gate to find the horses riderless. 
From that awful hour she knew nothing 
more for weeks, and so if the papers con- 
taining the account of the drowning of her 
husband and son had reached that isolated 
settlement, Laura Ainslie would have been 
none the wiser. The neighbors kindly took 
care of her and her baby, until she was able 
to travel, when feeble and utterly broken- 
hearted, she went back to her old home in 
New Orleans, and her friends who had 
known nothing of her for years gladly took 
the sorrowing woiman in. But they were | 
not rich, and after a while recovering 
health and strength, she made for herself 
ahumbile home in a little town not very 
far from the great city, and there with her 
needle she supported herself and reared 
* Baby Belle” to womanhood. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CoLoxeL LEIGH was immediately made 
acquainted with the facts narrated above, 
as he was in Richmond at the time, and no 
one could have been more startled and 
shocked than he. He hastened his return, 
sending orders before him though, that the 
body of the stranger should be interred at 
his expense in the private burying-ground 
of the Leighs. It was noticed by all that 
a great change had taken place in the colo- 
nel’s appearance and habits since he left 
Cranston. From the merry genial ‘‘ boon 
companion,” lingering long over wine and 
cards, with a smile and jest for every one, 


he had become a silent, reserved, tacitarn 
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man. Wine never again passed his lips, 
and cards were never ‘seen again in his 
hands. At home the change was even 
more marked. He had been very demon- 
strative in his love for his wife and chil- 
dren, but now he scarcely spoke to them 
from the time he entered the house until 
he left it again, and seemed to shrink 
from their caresses. Adele, seeing this, 
grew more and more proud and reserved, 
and the two drifted further and further 
apart, until there was not even the sem- 
blance of love between them. And the 
little Stuart and Lilian grew up in this 
strange atmosphere as plants grow without 
sunshine. 

Not loug after this Colonel Leigh was 
called to the deathbed of his uacle, whose 
sole heir he became to a fortune even larger 
than that which he had squandered; but 


instead of returning with the cheerful face 
‘such a change of circumstances warranted, 
he was even ‘‘ more like a walking corpse 
than ever,’”’ said the town gossips. Buta 
band of workmen followed him from the 
city, and in a short time wonderful were 
the improvements made in the old “ Cas- 


tle.” The old house was so thoroughly 
modernized and changed that the ghosts 
of some of the ancient Leighs, who were 
still said to “‘ walk ’”’ through its long halls 
and corridors, must have been puzzled 
where to turn their steps; and an entirely 
new wing was built and fitted up for the 


occupancy of the family. There had been 
no company at Leigh House for many 
years, but now it was announced as the 
colonel’s intention to throw open its doors 
for the reception of visitors upon a certain 
night in November, as a kind of ‘‘ house- 
warming ’’—almost a year since the night 
our story began. Indeed, some of the gos- 
sips remembered that it was just a year 
that night since the week of storm began. 
Just such another night it was, too, but 
very few of those who were invited allowed 
the weather to cheat them out of a glimpse 
of the grandeur of which they had as yet 
only heard. And they were almost repaid 
for their walk or drive through the storm 
by even a view of its external appearance, 
so brilliantly was it illnminated. Colonel 
Leigh received them, more like himself 
than they had seen him for months; and 
went with them through the beautiful 
rooms and halis, until all had been seen 
and admired. Then they were taken to 
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the drawing-room, where a band of musi- 
cians awaited them. They did not see 
their hostess for a while, and when she 
did appear, leaning upon her husband’s 
arm, every heart in the assembly felt an 
awful bush fall upon it, as if, indeed, a 
ghost had appeared among them. She was 
dressed magnificently in a rich black vel- 
vet robe, with diamonds sparkling in her 
hair and about her throat. But O, the 
dreadful pallor of her face! like the pallor 
of one long dead; and those wild, staring, 
pleading eyes! She made the rounds of 
the room, but spoke to no one, and seemed 
ever striving to break away from her hus- 
band, whose grasp, though seemingly gen- 
tle, left dull red marks upon the rounded 
arm. Her presence was a restraint upon 
all; and when her husband was compelled 
to leave her alone for a few minutes, and 
she darted swifly from the room, every 
heart drew a sigh of relief. 

But ere they had time to wonder among 
themselves at her strange conduct, they 
were startled by a piercing shriek that rent 
the air, followed by another and another, 
each louder than the first. ‘The timid ones 
shrank back in fear, but some, emboldened 
by necessity, sprang up the stairs in the 
direction of the noise. It was in one of 
the elegant little bedrooms of the new 
wing they found her, standing in the cen- 
tre of the room, still screaming as if every 
shriek would rend the delicate throat 
asunder, and pointing with one slender 
white hand to one of its western windows. 

Her husband, who was the first to reach 
the room, seized her almost roughly in his 
arms, and bore her away; but not until 
keen eyes bad taken cognizance of the 
phenomenon to which that trembling hand 
had pointed. The window was a large 
one, composed of but four panes of re- 
markably clear transparent glass. Upon 
one of these there was distinctly portrayed 
a human face—a face that no one who had 
ever seen the face of the stranger whose 
body was mouldering to dust in the family 
burying-ground, could fail to recognize. 

There had been colored lights suspended 
in the balconies, and one of these, a dull 
crimson, shining directly upon this pane 
of glass, brought out the well-remembered 
scar in terrible relief, thas rendering the 
likeness unmistakable. 

While they were still standing there, 
gazing, trembling in superstitious fear, 
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Harold Leigh came back among them, his 
cold haughty self again. His words of ex- 
planation were few. Dr. Arnold, who was 
present, would testify, he said, that Mrs. 
Leigh had always been predisposed to in- 
sanity—that it was hereditary in her fam- 
ily. He had found her that evening just 
at sunset in that room, which had been set 
apart for her own exclusive use, in the 
same state in which they had seen her that 
night, brought on, she declared, by a pic- 
ture upon the window, which was of course 
but an insane idea. He had compelled 
her to appear among her guests, thinking 
to divert her mind, but the result they had 
seen. He would be obliged to dismiss 
them for to-night, thanking them for their 
kindness, etc. 

And they went away, in such a state of 
mind as can well be imagined but not de- 
scribed. Adele Leigh never recovered her 
reason, but, after lingering a while, died, 
raving of that face upon the window, that 
followed her, she said, with its haunting 
accusing eyes even tothe grave. Her hus- 
band allowed no one but the physician to 
see her while she lived; and after her 
death, and- the gentle Lilian had like a 
shadow followed her, he shut himself up 
in the great gloomy house with his little 
son, neither asking nor receiving sympa- 
thy. Many were the dark whispers and 
surmises as to the cause of the appearance 
of that face upon the glass, but there was 
no other proof of their suspicions; and this 
they knew would not be received as evi- 
dence before a jury. 

Again and again was the glass taken out 
and replaced by others, and again and 
again did the face reappear, until at last, 
in desperation, the room was closed, and 
the window boarded up; but not until the 
phenomenon had been witnessed by hun- 
dreds who thronged hither. For though 
they were refused admittance to the house, 
the face was plainly visible from the lawn, 
especially at the hour of sunset, when the 
scar glowed angrily as in life. 


CHAPTER V. 

Twenty years from the time our story 
began we take up the thread again. It is 
in a crowded railway car we find ourselves 
this time, whirling dizzily along, for the 
engineer is behind time, and there is 
danger ahead. The passengers have been 
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very sleepy until apprised of this fact, but 
now they are painfully awake. The least 
concerned of all appears to be a young 
man who is trying to write in his notebook 
as the train flies on. ‘‘And why should I 
be concerned?’ he writes. “I am not 
aware of a single heart that would mourn 
my loss, and don’t know of any reason 
why I should wish to live longer. Iam 
only twenty-four years old, and have not 
had many personal trials and tribulations; 
but—” Here pencil and book flew from 
his fingers in a sudden jar of the train, and 
he remembered nothing more until he 
opened his eyes, two hours later, in the 
little wayside cottage, whither he had been 
borne, out of the few surviving passengers 
from the wreck of that flying train. A 
pale motherly face bent above him, anda 
gentle hand was pressed upon his eyes. 

“ Don’t even try to think just yet,’’ she 
said, kindly; and he went tosleep. And 
when he awoke refreshed he found his 
right arm splintered and bandaged, lying 
by his side, and the bruised swollen hand 
being very tenderly bathed by a girl whose 
face was very much like the one he had 
fitst seen, only very much younger and 
fairer. Very familiar did both those faces 
become to Stuart Leigh during his long 
tedious convalescence, and so very dear, 
one of them, that he thanked the kind 
Providence that brought him on this tour 
and threw him at the little widow’s door; 
for he had something to live for now. The 
sweet girl he loves so dearly has promised 
to go back with him to his stately Virgin- 
ian home as his wife. And, of course, the 
little widow will go, too, for he cannot 
separate the two who have been all in all 
to each other for so long... So he wrote to 
his father, his only living relative, and this 
was the answer he received : 

“Tam glad, my son, that you have found 
‘something to live for,’ and I sincerely 
hope you will be happy. Bat it will be 
necessary for you to come home before you 
bring your bride, for, as you know, the 
house is greatly in need of repair, and I 
have not the life in me to superintend the 
work,” 

So Stuart went home to make the “ old 
cage ready for his bird,” he said. His 
father, a prematurely aged, bent old man, 
with hair unnaturally white, kept himself 
closely to the room that had been almost 
his cell for the last twenty years, but gave 
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his son permission to do as he pleased with 
the remainder of the house.’ So, as noth- 
ing was too good for “ bonnie Belle,” the 
long unused rooms were thrown open and 
fitted up in a style surpassing even their 
former elegance. It was a cold dark night 
in November when Stuart Leigh brought 
home his bride. By his father’s wish there 
was no one there to receive him but him- 
self and the long line of family servants 
who filled the hall, but the house was bril- 
liantly illuminated. Colored lights swung 
from the trees on the lawn and danced 
from the balconies. The old colonel was 
very kind to his shrinking little daughter- 
in-law, and very gracious to her mother, 
who seemed strangely oppressed by all the 
grandeur about her, and very glad when 
the servant took her toherownroom. But 
scarcely had the door closed upon her 
when the servant was recalled by a pierc- 
ing scream from within; and when Stuart, 
who was passing, came into the room, he 
found the widow standing as his mother 
had stood twenty years before, with one 
trembling hand pointing to the window 
upon which the swinging red light outside 
had brought out the ghastly face again in 
horrible relief. The brown eyes of the 
woman were widely dilated, and her lips 
blanched and quivering, but her words fell 
distinctly on the silence of the room. 
“My husband! It is my busband’s face!’ 
And then she sank insensible to the floor. 

Horror-stricken, he knew not why, Stuart 
stooped to raise her, when he heard an- 
other heavy fall beside him, and found his 
father prostrate but not unconsious; bet- 
ter far for him if it had been so; but with 
eyes wide open he was gazing steadily at 
the face upon the window. 

Laura Aiaslie was a woman of strong 
nerves, and recovering herself very soon, 
saw the instant necessity of keeping the 
terrible truth at which she had but guessed 
herself from her child, whose lease of life 
was but short at best, and who now stood 
trembling and pallid by her side. So she 
took her gently from the room, explaining 
as best she could the scene that had just 
taken place, leaving Stuart and the ser- 
vants to care for the death-stricken man, 
After she had quieted Belle, and saw that 
she was sleeping, she found her way to his 
Toom ; and as they watched beside him she 
told Stuart the story of her husband’s mys- 
terious disappearance, and her own conjec- 
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tures concerning it to-night. And Stuart, 
remembering the story he had heard when 
achild of the supposed drowning of the 
unknown travellers, and connecting it with 
what he knew of his father’s life since 
that time, and what he had been told of 
his mother’s death, and seeing through all 
the avenging face upon the window, knew 
that she was right. And what must have 
been the emotions that surged through 
that young man’s heart as he felt that the 
man lying there—his father—one of the 
hitherto proud and unsullied name of 
Leigh, was a robber and an assassin! No 
wonder when the gray light of the morn- 
ing stole in upon the silent watchers, that 
Stuart’s form was bent as with age, and 
the brown hair, that had lain upon a care- 
free brow the night before, was heavily 
streaked with gray. 

Harold Leigh never spoke again, but to- 
ward the close of the following day he re- 
covered enough to show his son where his 
written confession might be found; and 
then, still with that look of unutterable 
horror and despair in his eyes, he died. 

Then the two—the wife of the murdered 
man, and the son of the murderer—read 
the confession together. It was minute— 
giving full particulars. How Satan had 
entered his heart when Ainslie confided to 
him his secret, and showed him the fatal 
three thousand dollars; the very sum he 
needed to save him from ruin; how he had 
stolen to his guests’ room at midnight, and 
stifling him with chloroform, had robbed 
him of life and money at once. He had 
not meant to take the boy’s life, he said, 
until he had wakened and stared at him in 
the very act of murdering his father; then 
the chloroform was used, and with that 
one look from the blue eyes, the boy's in- 
nocent soul went up to God. With almost 
superhuman strength he had carried the 
bodies to the river and committed them to 
the waves, turning their horses loose after- 
ward saddled and bridled. Then he had 
given out to his household, as has already 
been told, that his guests had left before 
daylight. 

The confession implicated no one else; 
and whether Adele Leigh was cognizant 
of, or accessory to, her husband’s crime, 
her son never knew. Mrs. Ainslee knew 
that her daughter's life was bound up in 
Stuart’s, and so, for the sake of the living, 
she spared the memory of the dead; and it 
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was tacitly agreed between the two that 
they should keep their awful secret even 
from Belle. But they could not live there ; 
so the old place passed into the hands of 
strongers, and the three went back to their 
Southern home. The curse, though, has 
been pronounced even unto the third and 
fourth generation—‘* Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” Oppressed by the weight 
of the secret of her husband’s death, it 
was not long until Mrs. Ainslee left the 
world; and Belle, gentle angel Belle, could 
not live without her; and in spite of her 
husband’s watchful care and love, she left 
him for her mother’s arms in heaven. And 
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to-day Stuart Leigh, though innocent in 
the eyes of God aud man, wanders Cain- 
like over the face of the earth, seeking 
peace and finding none. 

The secret was not as well kept as they 
had imagined. The servants, knowing a 
little and guessing at a great deal more, 
soon spread the story abroad; and the old 
house has never been inhabited long ata 
time since, and is still pointed out as the 
haunted house, though the first tenants 
had the glass removed, and the phantom 
face, having performed its mission of ven- 
geance, disappeared forever. 


Ir was nearly dark, so Mr. Smith ven- 
tured to drop a few pennies into the hand 
of a beggar, without putting his hand be- 
hind him as he did so, as was his custom 
of late, in order to escape detection. Mr. 
Smith was a benevolent man, but he was 
also a modest man, and his benevolence 
was always getting him into print. He re- 
garded himself as a most unfortunate and 
injured individual, for only the other day, 
just because he happened to give one of 
those “‘ subscription women” five dollars, 
more for the sake of getting rid of her than 
anything else, he found his name in the 
Daily Telegraph, between a police report 
and a shocking occurrence; and ever since 
it had been going the rounds of all the 
papers in the county. He was ina state of 
great agitation on the subject. He dared 
not louk a widow or an orphan in the face. 
He avoided glancing at cripples. He 
crossed the street, that he need not even 
pass the charity fair. He frowned on the 
city missionaries, and closed his eyes on 
Sunday until the contribution box had 
passed his pew. He vowed a vow that all 
his charities hereafter should be kept in as 
utter secrecy as if they were deadly sins. 
So the dauntless subscription women did 
not find him at home, and were searching 
for him in every direction; and the inter- 
esting young ladies who get up fairs for 
the benefit of poor families, using their 
smiles for purse-openers, had left his pres- 

ence of late with very red cheeks, declar- 
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ing that he was the horridest old bachelor 
that ever existed. 

Mr. Smith was an old bachelor. He was 
forty-five years old, and was what Mrs. 
Chalmers, his housekeeper, called “ dretful 
perticklar.”” An ill-fitting shirt filled his 
soa! with profound melancholy, and it dis- 
tracted him to have the bread-plate placed 
on the southeast instead of the northwest 
corner of the table, which locality it had 
occupied in the Smith family from time 
immemorial. He was deeply pathetic on 
the subject of dirt and small boys, and 
avoided the acquaintance of affectionate 
parents. But he was what all the young 
ladies call fine-looking. He was the pos- 
sessor of a pair of- dark expressive eyes, 
locks just of the fashionable gray, and a 
fine commanding figure; and there was a 
vein of romance in the gentleman’s com- 
position, too. He liked music as much as 
he disliked an unpunectual dinner. The 
odor of violets thrilled him as it thrills a 
sentimental youth. He read much poetry, 
and was always on the eve of being in 
love. But ever since he was a sophomore 
in college, and was disenchanted by the 
dreadful display of a hairpin from which 
the paint had worn off in his sweetheart’s 
raven braids, some cruel thing had occurred 
to bring a change o’er the spirit of his 
dream. Of late all these sweet spells had 
been broken by the fair ones’ injudicious 
praise of his bevevolence. There was 
pretty Eva Goldthaite, who seemed perfec- 
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tion itself when he first became acquainted 
with her, and was lovely enough to make 
her young gentlemen admirers desperate 
with jealousy on account of her gracious 
acceptance of his attentions; but she re- 
minded him of his benevolence so often, 
and with such an appreciative and admir- 
ing smile, that at last he rushed from her 
presence madly, vowing that they must 
part forever. And so they did. People 
said that it was a disappointment to Miss 
Eva, too, and especially to Miss Eva's 
mamma; for Mr. Smith carried fascina- 
tions in his pocket superior to those of his 
person. Then there was the beautiful 
Mrs. Twining, a widow with a smile that 
found a man’s heart before he had any idea 
that he was the owner of such a thing, and 
a voice as expressively sweet as one of 
Mendelssobn’s songs without words. -Mr. 
Smith commenced to compose a thrilling 
declaration in his mind on their very first 
interview, at Mrs. Hale’s reception, and 
found himself in an agony of despair at 
the mere anticipation of no from those 
flower-like lips. But alas! that one so fair 
should be so frail. She raised her eyes to 


his, full of half-tender half-coquettish 


meaning. The color deepened slightly on 
her velvet cheek. The band was playing 
that delicious waltz of Strauss’s, Tausend 
Und Hine Nacht. Mr. Smith dreamily 
heard the soft notes say, “And we were 
happy—not a thousand nights but one,’’ 
and with blissful expectancy waited to 
hear what was coming. 

** I’ve heard so much of you, Mr. Smith. 
Indeed, I was acquainted with you long 
before to-night. I longed to see you. 
Your benevolence—”’ 

“Indeed!” interrupted Mr. Smith, all 
the romance dying out of his soul and 
eyes. ‘This music is fine, and I am sure 
you are longing to waltz. There is Mr. 
Alden in search of you now.” 

Mr. Smith did not waltz himself, and the 
beautiful widow had assured him that she 
liked conversation so much better. 

She bit herlip with vexation. Mr. Smith 
repaired to the balcony to steady his nerves 
under the cool starlight. He heard her 
voice from within, and thought how like 
“sweet bells jangled, harsh and out of 
tune’’ it was. Since then, whenever Mr. 
Smith found himself admiring a lovely 
mouth or a sweet voice, the word benevo- 
lence would echo in his mind, and he was 
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disenchanted at once, But on the night 
of which I write he felt unusually lonely, 
and a little sentimental, as he made his 
way toward his great empty house after 
the day’s business was over. Perhaps it 
was because it was growing towards spring, 
when a “‘young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love;’ perhaps it was be- 
cause he had caught the odor of violets 
from the open door of the florist’s; perhaps 
it was because an organ-grinder was play- 
ing “ Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms;” and perhaps it was a pre- 
sentiment. But all the way home he was 
haunted by the vision of a fair face, a little 
more womanly than that of Eva Gold- 
thaite, blonde, but not dark and brilliant 
like that of Mrs. Twining, and a mouth 
never disfigured by speaking the word be- 
nevolence. Mr. Smith had a vivid imagi- 
nation. It painted this face carefully but 
strongly, it gave the lovely lips a voice. 
The voice was consenting to be his wife; 
and at last, through its lively aid, he was 
actually kissing the charming Mrs. Smith, 
who was admired prodigiously, but never 
smiled a hair’s breadth too widely on his 
gentlemen friends. Going up the steps of 
the dark Smith mansion, the lovely vision 
vanished with cruel haste. ‘*O, what 
would it be to have an eye to mark my 
coming, and look brighter when I came!’ 
he said, half aloud, as he searched for his 
latchkey. 

And as if in answer to his longing, the 
one eye of his housekeeper appeared at the 
door, looking unusually bright indeed. 
She was anxious, for it was just dinner- 
time, and there was a lady waiting to see 
Mr. Smith. 

“Who is the lady?” asked Mr. Smith, 
in answer to her information. 

“TI don’t know,” said Mrs, Chalmers. 
“She said she came on business, and 
would only detain you a few moments.” 

“Then why did she come at this hour? 
It is dinner-time, and I attend to business 
at my office, not here,” grumbled Mr. 
Smith. And he entered the room where . 
she was waiting, with a very unpromising 
face. 

A little lady came forward, murmuring 
afew words of apology. The light was in 
her face as she turned. It was very like 
the face of Mr. Smith’s imagination—the 
same soft brown eyes, the same golcen 
hair, and the same beautiful mouth which 
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he was almost sure, though he trembled 
with a little doubt, could not utter that 
ugly word—benevolence. 

“Ah!?’ said Mr. Smith, in answer to 
some inward thought, as he abstractedly 
heard what the lady had tosay. For the 
first time in his life he forgot that it was 
dinner-time. He had taken his meals by 
rule when he was a baby. 

It was a long time before he fairly un- 
derstood the object of her visit; but at 
last the lady’s look of surprise brought 
him to his senses, and he begged her par- 
don somewhat confusedly. 

* Your agent said that you would prob- 
ably make the alterations of which I 
speak,”’ she was saying; ‘“‘and if you will 
do so, I should like very much to have the 
house.”’ 

“ What, that littlé house on Brier Street! 
You don’t mean that?’ he said, hastily. 
“T don’t think it would suit you at all. 
It is very small, and the location isn’t at 
all desirable.’’ 

“I know that the location isn’t very de- 
sirable, but we cannot afford to be fastidi- 
ous,”’ she said, with an air of quiet digni- 
ty; but a quick sensitive blush stole into 
her cheek, and Mr. Smith was both dis- 
tressed and embarrassed. 

** Poor little thing!’ he thought. “ She 
would grace a palace.’? And it was quite 
dreadful for him to imagine her living on 
Brier Street, even though it were only for 
a little while. He wondered how soon he 
should dare to ask her to become Mrs. 
Smith. Then, for the first time it occurred 
to him that she might possibly be married, 
already, was probably married already, else 
why should she be keeping house? The 
thought overcame him, and he leaned back 
in his chair quite pale and dejected. He 
ventured on this, that he might be relieved 
from syspense. He must know the worst 
at once, 

“Certainly, if you think you will like 
the house, I shall be delighted to make 
whatever repairs either you or your hus- 
band may suggest.’’ j 

“Thank you; 1 am a widow; my mother 
lives with me, and I have one little boy. 
I do not think any other repairs are need- 
ed. Are you particular about having the 
reat paid in advance ?”’ 

“O, that makes no difference whatever. 
Pay as it pleases you.” And Mr, Smith 
was radiant again. The possession of a 
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small boy might have detracted 

from the charms of other women in the 
eyes of this fastidious gentleman, but as 
far as this one was concerned, it only 
caused a fleeting shadow of sadness, and 
the sudden hope that the small boy did 
not always have sticky hands, or an uncon- 
querable passion for popguns. 

“ Thornton is a better name than Smith,” 
he sighed, reading the card which she had 
left in his hand. He had assisted her into 
a street car, and returned to the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Chalmers had twice given 
him notice that dinner was served, but he 
still stood abstractedly in the middle of 
the floor. The meats were growing cold, 
and she was beginning to fear that he was 
growing insane. Something had come 
over him, certainly. 2 

The next day there were great doings 
in the little house on Brier Street. The 
ugly old wooden mantel-pieces were torn 
away, and marble slabs, on brackets of the 
most artistic designs, were set in their 
places. Paper-hangers and painters were 
doing wonders in making over the dingy 
little rooms; bright new blinds surprised 
the whole neighborhood, and Mr. Smith 
superintended everything himself, getting 
into a perfect fever of uncertainty over the 
tints for the walls. 

“What is in the wind?’ said the won- 
dering workmen; for certainly no Brier 
Street tenant was ever thus favored before. 

Brier Street was a sort of lane, just on 
the edge of the city, crossed and recrossed 
by railroad tracks, and in the immediate 
vicinity of duck ponds. A row of cottages 
dreadfully alike sat staring at each other 
from either side, and the loud-voiced 
wives of the mechanics who dwelt therein 
quarrelled with each other over clothes- 
line privileges, and the dream-disturbing 
voices of one’s roosters, and the trespass- 
es of another’s ducks. Mr. Smith shud- 
dered at the thought that his divinity was 
going to dwell among such women as these ; 
but it would not be for long, hope told 
him over and over again, as he surveyed 
his work when completed. Then the 
thought struck him that he had been 
rather rash in his improvements. Whata 
fine opportunity it would give the lady to 
speak of his benevolence! Might she not 
say, in the first flush of her surprise and . 
pleasure, spoiling that sweet thrilling 
voice of hers, and breaking the spell which 
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bound him so blissfully forever, ‘‘Ah, Mr. 
Smith, I have heard much of your benevo- 
_ lence, but in this case you are really too 
kind!’ 

No, no indeed, she would not say any- 
thing of the kind; she was too wellbred. 
She would accept it with lady-like grace, 
thanking him not too warmly, but in just 
the right manner, with just the right 
words. And Mr. Smith reproached that 
troublesome imagination of his for sug- 
gesting such an unbdppy chance. 

It came about that she did not thank 
him half warmly enough. She seemed 
somewhat troubled, as well as surprised, 
at the transformation which the little 
house had undergone, and looked at the 
embarrassed Mr. Smith as if she thought 
he were not perfectly sound as to his mind. 
»Her eyes did brighten, though, and she 
laughed with a real childish delight, as 
she went from room to room, and he heard 
her exclaiming to her mother over the 
prettiness of the tinting. 

As soon as the little family were fairly 
settled in their new abode, Mr. Smith 
found an excuse for calling. It was a 
business cal], to be sure, but he lingered a 


good while after the business had been 
disposed of, to talk about Mrs. Thornton’s 
plants, and inquire, very sympathetically, 


concerning her mother’s rheumatism. He 
even condescended to be gracious to Mas- 
ter Harry, a curly-haired young gentleman 
of five, who filled the pauses in the con- 
versation by the energetic beating of a 
dram. For the sake of the boy’s mother, 
he would have smiled even in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his Fourth of July. If 
Mrs. Thornton bad been charming at their 
first interview, she was perfectly irresisti- 
bie now. She was small, but she moved 
about the room with the air of a queen. 
‘Her figure was perfection, in a perfectly 
plain but dainty gray gown; her manner 
was a charming mixture of elegance and 
simplicity, and al] the arrangements of the 
room were suggestive of a refined and cul- 
tivated taste. She was busied over some 
silken embroidery, and as Mr. Smith 
watched her pretty fingers, the whole of 
his heart was lost hopelessly and forever. 
He felt that it was so, and grew hot and 
cold with doubts and fears. After that 
his chief occupation for many a day was 
devising some plan, trying to make some 
errand which should take him at once to 
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the abode of his fair one. A week or two 
passed while he was thus engaged, and at 
last he made up his mind that he would go 
and make a friendly call, without making 
any pretence whatever. Mr. Smith wasa 
man of the world, used to society, and not 
accustomed to be ill at ease in the presence 
of fine ladies; and though he was a mod- 
est man, he had been courted and flattered 
to such an extent that he could not help 
knowing that he was at least not disagree- 
able to the fair sex generally. But now 
that he was really in love, he was seized 
with a sudden fit of bashfulness. He was 
oppressed by doubts, cast down by a sense 
of unworthiness, and he dreaded his little 
lady’s questioning eyes, and the surprise 
which he was sure would greet him at 
number seven Brier Street. The mistress 
of the house was not inclined to be over- 
gracious to him, and he stood far more in 
awe of her, clad as she was in her common 
gray gown, with no ornament save a smail 
bow of ribbon at the throat, than of any of 
his velvet and satin lady friends. 

He did find the inquiry Yn her eyes, but 
it only remained there an instant. She 
received him in a quiet matter-of-course 
way, asked to be exeused if she kept on 
with her embroidery, as it must be finished 
and sent to the store that night; and talked 
with him freely enough in a very bright 
original way. She wasn’t reserved, but 
someway she kept one terribly at a dis- 
tance. Mr. Smith felt a little unhappy, in 
spite of everything. 

“ There’s no danger of her accusing me 
of benevolence,”’ he said to himeelf, half 
bitterly; and he dared not ask her to go 
to aconcert with him, as he had at first 
intended to do in the headlong haste of 
his passionate love. She liked music, 
played on the guitar, and, he was sure, 
sang like an angel. But he ventured to 
send her a bouquet the next day, and it 
was not refused; which circumstance gave 
him courage to make another call in 4 
very short space of time. She confessed 
that she had no friends in town, and was 
very lonely. Mr, Smith feared that that 
was the only reason for her smiles being 
so bright for him, but he kept on sending 
her bouquets and books, kept on calling, 
kept on hoping and fearing, and watching 
for some little sign that his passion was 
returned. But since the first week of their 
acquaintance there had not been the 
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slightest change in her manner. She 
smiled on him when he came with just the 
same degree of warmth; she talked, and 
laughed, and embroidered with the same 
elegant indifference. Sometimes she con- 
descended to sing to him, but there was no 
passion in her voice, save when she sang 
some old song of sorrow, or regret. Mr. 
Smith was in a state of dreadful anxiety, 
and one mellow June day, when the blue 
sky, and sunshine, and silvery water in 
the distance were making something beau- 
tiful even out of Brier Street, he walked 
impatiently towards number seven, deter- 
mined to know his fate within one hour. 
But while he paused for a moment under 
his lady’s window, a sight met his eyes 
which caused him to stagger back and lean 
against the wall, qyite faint with horror 
and despair. There was the object of his 


love closely clasped in the arms of a beard- 
ed stranger, who was covering her beaming 
face with kisses, As soon as he was able 
to do so, he hastily retraced his steps, and 
the very next day rushed off to Europe. A 
European tour is almost as popular a 
recipe as drowning for unrequited affec- 


tion, and poor Mr. Smith, in the sudden- 
ness of his despair, seized upon this as his 
only refuge from absolute insanity. 

A year passed. He had wandered rest- 
lessly through the various cities of the old 
world, but instead of finding forgetfulness 
amid these new scenes, it seemed as if his 
sorrow grew keener every day. “Ah, if 
she had only said benevolence to me, and 
cured me of my folly at first!’ he said to 
himself, bitterly, oue rainy night in Paris. 
Then, for the first time in all that year, 
it occurred to him that there might’ still 
be a little hope. Might not this affection- 
ate stranger have been some near relative, 


after all? What an idiot he had been to 
take things so for granted, without trying’ 
to find out the truth. He wrote imme- 
diately home to his agent, “‘ Does Mrs. 
Thornton still occupy the Brier Street 
house ?”’ 

He received this in return: “‘No. Mrs. 
Thornton’s brother suddenly appeared 
from Africa, with his pockets full of dia- 
monds, and took her away to be mistress 
of a fashionable house down town. She’s 
been all the rage in fashionable life this 
winter—and by the way, her brother, a 
fine, handsome young fellow, is going to 
marry your old friend Eva Goldthaite.” 

Mr. Smith hastened home. Trembling 
with both fear and eagerness, he sought 
Mrs. Thornton’s presence. There was a 
slight shade of coldness in her manner, 
but he would not heed it. Before she had 
hardly time to sey how do you do, he was 
pouring forth the whole story of his love 
for her, telling her why he had left the 
country so abruptly, and how he could not 
cure himself of his love, could not forget 
her for one moment. . 

She listened calmly at first, then burst 
into a perfect flood of tears. ‘“‘ You were 
cruel to leave me so,’’ she said, “for I 
loved you all the time.” 

They were married very soon, and Mr. 
Smith, the happiest man in the country, 
grows less ‘‘perticklar”’ every’day. He 
very often forgets that it is dinner-time 
under the influence of Mrs. Smith’s smiles, 
He has popguns fired in his very ears with 
the coolest indifference, but he is still sure 
that that lady’s greatest hold on his affec- 
tiuns is that she has never once in their 
whole acquaintance hinted that she has 
ever heard, or that she thinks him, “ be- 
nevolent.” 


TIME TO DIE. 
BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


~ Low my skyey castles, 
Lying in the dust; . 
Is there aught on earth, I say, 
That I now can trust? 
Sweetest dreams erfticed me, 
Hopes so brigbt allured— 
Love is a delusion, 
This I am assured, 
La Crosse, Wis., March, 1875. 


Ay, behold the labor 
Of these toiling hands; 

All my hopes were builded 
On the fickle sands. 

All my dreams evanished, 
Every joy gone by— 

Of a truth, I say, it is 
Time that I should die. 
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bound him so blissfully forever, “Ah, Mr. 
Smith, I have heard much of your benevo- 

_ lence, but in this case you are really too 
kind!’ 

No, no indeed, she would not say any- 
thing of the kind; she was too wellbred. 
She would accept it with lady-like grace, 
thanking him not too warmly, but in just 
the right manner, with just the right 
words. And Mr. Smith reproached that 
troublesome imagination of his for sug- 
gesting such an unhdppy chance. 

It came about that she did not thank 
him half warmly enough. She seemed 
somewhat troubled, as well as surprised, 
at the transformation which the little 
house had undergone, and looked at the 
embarrassed Mr. Smith as if she thought 
he were not perfectly sound as to his mind. 
»Her eyes did brighten, though, and she 
laughed with a real childish delight, as 
she went from room to room, and he heard 
her exclaiming to her mother over the 
prettiness of the tinting. 

As soon as the little family were fairly 
settled in their new abode, Mr. Smith 
found an excuse for calling. It was a 
business cal], to be sure, but he lingered a 
good while after the business had been 
disposed of, to talk about Mrs. Thornton’s 
plants, and inquire, very sympathetically, 
concerning her mother’s rheumatism. He 
even condescended to be gracious to Mas- 
ter Harry, a curly-haired young gentleman 
of five, who filled the pauses in the con- 
versation by the energetic beating of a 
drum. For the sake of the boy’s mother, 
he would have smiled even in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his Fourth of July. If 
Mrs. Thornton had been charming at their 
first interview, she was perfectly irresisti- 
ble now. She was small, but she moved 
about the room with the air of a queen. 
‘Her figure was perfection, in a perfectly 
plain but dainty gray gown; her manner 
was a charming mixture of elegance and 
simplicity, and all the arrangements of the 
room were suggestive of a refined and cul- 
tivated taste. She was busied over some 
silken embroidery, and as Mr. Smith 
watched her pretty fingers, the whole of 
bis heart was lost hopelessly and forever. 
He felt that it was so, and grew hot and 
cold with doubts and fears. After that 

« his chief occupation for many a day was 
devising some plan, trying to make some 
errand which should take him at once to 
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the abode of his fair one. 


A week or two 
passed while he was thus engaged, and at 
last he made up his mind that he would go 
and make a friendly call, without making 


any pretence whatever. Mr. Smith was a 
man of the world, used to society, and not 
accustomed to be ill at ease in the presence 
of fine ladies; and though he was a mod- 
est man, he had been courted and flattered 
to such an extent that he could not help 
knowing that he was at least not disagree- 
able to the fair sex generally. But now 
that he was really in love, he was seized 
with a sudden fit of bashfulness. He was 
oppressed by doubts, cast down by a sense 
of unworthiness, and he dreaded his little 
lady’s questioning eyes, and the surprise 
which he was sure would greet him at 
number seven Brier Street. The mistress 
of the house was not inclined to be over- 
gracious to him, and he stood far more in 
awe of her, clad as she was in her common 
gray gown, with no ornament save a small 
bow of ribbon at the throat, than of any of 
his velvet and satin lady friends. 

He did find the inquiry Yn her eyes, but 
it only remained there an instant. She 
received him in a quiet matter-of-course 
way, asked to be excused if she kept on 
with her embroidery, as it must be finished 
and sent to the store that night; and talked 
with him freely enough in a very bright 
original way. She wasn’t reserved, but 
someway she kept one terribly at a dis- 
tance. Mr. Smith felt a little unhappy, in 
spite of everything. 

“ There’s no danger of her accusing me 
of benevolence,” he said to himeelf, half 
bitterly; and he dared not ask her to go 
to aconcert with him, as he had at first 
intended to do in the headlong haste of 
his passionate love. She liked music, 
played on the guitar, and, he was sure, 
sang like an angel. But he ventured to 
send her a bouquet the next day, and it 
was not refused; which circumstance gave 
him courage to make another call in a 
very short space of time. She confessed 
that she had no friends in town, and was 
very lonely. Mr. Smith feared that that 
was the only reason for her smiles being 
so bright for him, but he kept on sending 
her bouquets and books, kept on calling, 
kept on hoping and fearing, and watching 
for some little sign that his passion was 
returned. But since the first week of their 
acquaintance there had not been the 
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slightest change in her manner. She 
smiled on him when he came with just the 
same degree of warmth; she talked, and 
laughed, and embroidered with the same 
elegant indifference. Sometimes she con- 
descended to sing to him, but there was no 
passion in her voice, save when she sang 
some old song of sorrow or regret. Mr. 
Smith was in a state of dreadful anxiety, 
and one mellow June day, when the blue 
sky, and sunshine, and silvery water in 
the distance were making something beau- 
tiful even out of Brier Street, he walked 
impatiently towards number seven, deter- 
mined to know his fate within one hour. 
But while he paused for a moment under 
his lady’s window, a sight met his eyes 
which caused him to stagger back and lean 
against the wall, qyite faint with horror 
and despair. There was the object of his 
love closely clasped in the arms of a beard- 
ed stranger, who was covering her beaming 
face with kisses. As soon as he was able 
to do so, he hastily retraced his steps, and 
the very next day rushed off to Europe. A 
European tour is almost as popular a 
recipe as drowning for unrequited affec- 
tion, and poor Mr. Smith, in the sudden- 
ness of his despair, seized upon this as his 
only refuge from absolute insanity. 

A year passed. He bad wandered rest- 
lessly through the various cities of the old 
world, but instead of finding forgetfulness 
amid these new scenes, it seemed as if his 
sorrow grew keener every day. “Ah, if 
she had only said benevolence to me, and 
cured me of my folly at first!” he said to 
himself, bitterly, oue rainy night in Paris. 
Then, for the first time in all that year, 
it occurred to him that there might’ still 
be a little hope. Might not this affection- 
ate stranger have been some near relative, 
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after all? What an idiot he had been to 
take things so for granted, without trying” 
to find out the truth. He wrote imme- 
diately home to his agent, ‘‘ Does Mrs. 
Thornton still occupy the Brier Street 
house ?”’ 

He received this in return: “No. Mrs. 
Thornton’s brother suddenly appeared 
from Africa, with his pockets full of dia- 
monds, and took her away to be mistress 
of a fashionable house down town. She’s 
been all the rage in fashionable life this 
winter—and by the way, her brother, a 
fine, handsome young fellow, is going to 
marry your old friend Eva Goldthaite.” 

Mr. Smith hastened home. Trembling 
with both fear and eagerness, he sought 
Mrs. Thornton’s presence. There was a 
slight shade of coldness in her manner, 
but he would not heed it. Before she had 
hardly time to sgy how do you do, he was 
pouring forth the whole story of his love 
for her, telling her why he had left the 
country so abruptly, and how he could not 
cure himself of his love, could not forget 
her for one moment. , 

She listened calmly at first, then burst 
into a perfect flood of tears. ‘“‘ You were 
cruel to leave me so,’’ she said, “for I 
loved you all the time.” 

They were married very soon, and Mr. 
Smith, the happiest man in the country, 
grows less ‘‘perticklar’’ every’day. He 
very often forgets that it is dinner-time 
under the influence of Mrs. Smith’s smiles, 
He has popguns fired in his very ears with 
the coolest indifference, but he is still sure 
that that lady’s greatest hold on his affee- 
tiuns is that she has never once in their 
whole acquaintance hinted that she has 
ever heard, or that she thinks him, “ be- 
nevolent.” 


~ Low my skyey castles, 
Lying in the dust; 
Is there aught on earth, I say, 
That I now can trust? 
Sweetest dreams erfticed me, 
Hopes so bright allured— 
Love is a delusion, 
This I am assured, 
La Crosse, Wis., March, 1875. 
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Ay, behold the labor 
Of these toiling hands; 

All my hopes were builded 
On the fickle sands. 

All my dreams evanished, 
Every joy gone by— 

Of a truth, I say, it is 
Time that I should die. 
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LONDON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY REV: DR. H. STANDISH. 


Two subjects especially engaged the 
attention of Londoners, during autumn, a 
century ago—elections and highwaymen. 
There were two electjons going on at once, 
a general parliamentary election, and the 
annual election for lord mayor. Nothing 
in our present newspaper experience comes 
up (or goes down) to the virulence and vul- 
gar insult of the electioneering articles, 
placards and pamphlets of that time. All 
sense of justice and of courtesy was laid 
aside. The rule was to blacken an oppo- 
ment by‘every available means. The 
famous John Wilkes was this year doubly 
elected—member of parliament for Middle- 


sex, and Lord Mayor of London; and as he 
occupied a prominent position in public 
life, there was a give-and-take vituperation 
in connection with him. In reference to 
his candidature for Middlesex, one of the 
newspapers said, “A fresh instance of the 
black ingratitude which has ever marked 
the life of Mr. Wilkes, occurs in his con- 
duct to honest Humphrey Coates, who, in 
all times and difficulties, not only drew out 
his purse to aid him, but would as readily 
have drawn. his sword, if occasion had ren- 
dered such an exercise of friendship requi- 
site. So singularly abandoned was this 
god of the popular idolatry, that he presid- 
ed at the very meeting where the two fool- 
ish lords, Pompey the Little, and the stut- 
tering schoolboy from Germany, were 
nominated by his own command to oppose 
his old friend and valuable benefactor.” 
Two “noble lords” are here pilloried, as 
well as Wilkes himself. On another day, 
the following appeared: “‘The attorney- 
general and Mr. Wilkes were observed yes- 
terday in close conference in Holborn. 
They walked together to the end of Fetter 
Lane, where Mr. Wilkes turned down, went 
into the pork shop in the middle of it, and 
bought a pound of sausages, which he 
wrapped up in his handkerchief, and then 
marched off for Princes Court.”” A county 
candidate, named Oliver, had a rhetorical 
stone thrown at him, thus: “ We admit 
that Sir Watkin Lewis’s estate is no more 
than eight hundred pounds a year; but at 
the same time we defy, and call upon Par- 


son Horne to declare, whether his perfect 
man Oliver has so much as eight pence a 
year estate in Great Britain; and in what 
city, county or borough itis.” A “ Prot- 
estant Freeholder’? announced in a news- 
paper that he would not vote for Joseph 
Scarwen, Esq., because (amid other choice 
bits of insult) “ his mind is as feeble as his 
body.” One candidate was to be opposed 
because he had belonged to the majority 
in the late Parliament, a body thus charac- 
terized: ** A loathed and detested Parlia- 
ment, that was begotten in an ill hour, 
brought forth in division, and bred up in 
oppression ; of a bloody countenance, hard 
breast, and seared conscience; that hath 
brought all the plagues of God upon a na- 
tion, turned the church as by law estab- 
lished out of doors, our love into hatred, 
and our freedom into slavery; and brought 
upon a brave and inuocent people, instead 
of blessing, woes and' lamentations.” The 
flow of language in reference to the candi- 
dates for the mayoralty was, as nearly as 
possible, like that applied to the candidates 
for Parliament; we need not quote it fur- 
ther; suffice it to say that all gentlemanly 
treatment of gentlemen was abandoned. 
Highwaymen, in the autumn of the year 
of which we are treating, appear to have 
become more numerous and daring, near 
London, than at any former period. It is 
literally true that not one single number of 
any London newspaper was without reports 
of highway outrages. The well-to-do 
classes seem tu have been utterly paralyzed 
or cowed, whenever they came in contact 
with the Dick Turpins of the road. The 
following samples will illustrate the general 
character of the narratives. ‘‘On Sunday 
evening, as Mr. and Mrs. Bailey were going 
in a carriage from Hammersmith to Turn- 
ham Green, they were stopped near the 
‘King of Bohemia’ by three men well- 
mounted, who robbed Mr. Bailey of two 
guineas. On deing assured that he had 
no watch, they hehaved very civilly, and 
rode off towards Chiswick.’”’ “ Two chaises, 
nine coaches and several wagons were 
robbed yesterday on Finchley Common, by 
five young highwaymen.” “Lord North 
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was attacked by a highwayman in Gunners- 
bury Lane, and Mr, Whittle at Holywell 
Mount, near Hoxton.” Sometimes, but 
not often, the assailant got the worst of it. 
“The guard of the Exeter coach yesterday 
shot. and killed a highwayman who attacked 
the coach at Turnham Green,” The au- 
dacity of the fraternity on Finchley Com- 
mon was something astounding. The same 
men would attack several coaches, one 
after another, compel the drivers to stop, 
and pillage the passengers of money, 
watches, jewelry, etc.; not unfrequently a 
single highwayman would do this, and with 


scarcely any fear that violence would be 
offered in return. The authorities did very 
little in the matter; but when affairs came 
to the worst we are told that “‘a horse- 
patrol is going to be established against 
the ensuing winter for the environs of 


London.” 
The footpads were quite as daring as the 


mounted thieves, allowing for the lesser 
facilities for escape. The papers were rife 
with such paragraphs as the following: 
“Thursday afternoon, about four o’clock, 
as a gentleman and his wife were walking 
from Copenhagen House to Kentish Town, 
they were met by two footpads, one of 
whom seized. the lady, and, holding a large 
knife to her breast, threatened to murder 
her if ber husband did not instantly tie up 
his money in his handkerchief, lay it on 
the grass, and proceed to the next stile. 
This being complied with, one of the vil- 
lains took up the handkerchief, while the 
other stripped the lady of hat and two 
rings.”’ ‘‘ Three footpads, well armed, 
near Goswell road turnpike, robbed a hack- 
ney-coach.’”’ “ Last Monday evening, as 
Mr. Hodgson, of Lincoln’s Inn, was coming 
from Hampstead, he was attacked by two 
footpads in the fields by Mother Black 
Cap’s”’. (this hostelry is now in the busy 
High Street of Camden Town), “ who 
robbed him of a diamond ring, a gold watch, 
and five guineas. One of them had a cut- 
lass, which he held to the gentleman’s 
breast, while the other searched bis pock- 
ets.’ “On Saturday night an officer in the 
Guards was attacked in Bolton Street, Pic- 
cadilly, by two footpads, when he drew his 
sword and declared he would not be robbed, 
on which they both fired at him and then 
ran off. The officer was slightly wounded.” 
“ As Mr. Atkinson, of Walbrook, was com- 
ing home from Stepney, he was stopped in 
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the fields at the back of the London Hos- 
pital” (certainly no fields there now) “ by 
two men who swore that if he did not im- 

mediately deliver, they would blow his 

brains out. He gave them what he had, to 

the amount of about thirty shillings; they 

went off swearing that if he did not bring 

more next time he passed, they would mur- 

der him.” A pleasant prospect for Mr. 

Atkinson! ‘ Mr. Reynolds, cheesemonger, 

of Southwark, was attacked last night, 

near Deptford, by three footpads, who, 

after robbing him of his watch and money, 

tied him neck and heels, and threw him 

into a ditch, where he was found early this 

morning almost expiring.” ‘On Wednes. 
day night, as a gentleman was going down 
Broad Street, a footpad took his hat and 
wig from his head, and got clear off.” 

When we consider how indispensable a wig 
was to a gentleman in those days, this rob- 
bery must have “ added insult to injury.” 
We are not told whether it was the same 
property that was the subject of the follow- 
ing advertisement. “ Found im the Ham- 
mersmith Road, last Sunday morning, 
about five o’clock, a hat and wig. Any 
person owning the property may,have it on 
application to Messrs. Easpett, goldsmiths, 
Whitcomb Street.’’ The parks were terri- 
bly infested. ‘‘ This day additional senti- 
nels were stationed in Hyde Park, to pre- 
vent any further robberies, as several have 
lately been commited there.”’ 

Nor were burglars and house thieves less 
active, or more afraid of the wretched 
watchmen of those days. “On Saturday 
night two thieves, who on Thursday, had 
robbed the Red Lion at Islington of four 
bank notes, plate, etc., were apprehended 
in the pit of Sadler’s Wells Theatre,” at 
which their visit was, doubtless, part of a 
jollification. We must find a few words of 
pity for a poor schneider, in spite of his 
queer syntax: “* William Beard, the poor 
journeyman tailor, advertised in this paper 
on Monday, that was robbed of some cloth 
belonging to two gentlemen, besides all the 
cloaths of his family, consisting of a wife 
and two children, while they were at work, 
returns thanks to those kind benefactors 
who have enabled him to pay for the cloth. 
He further implores the kind assistance of 
those who can feel the distresses of others, 
so that he may buy a few cloaths to shift 
for himself and family.” Something like 


the following is not unknown at the pres- 
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ent day, although we should hardly look 
for it in the learned region of the Temple: 
“* Mary Carey was charged with inveigling 
children into the Temple, taking them to 
the top of one of the staircases at the cham- 
bers, and stripping them of their clothes.” 
If we ever disbelieved the story of the 
Maid and the Magpie, on which Rossini 


founded his charming opera of La Gazza 
Ladra, let us do so no longer, after reading 
the following: “‘A few days since a table- 
spoon and a pair of sugar-tongs were missing 
from a gentleman’s house near Lambeth ; 
for which a servant girl was taken into cus- 
tody, on suspicion of stealing the same. 
But three days afterwards, a raven was seen 
to carry a milkpot to the bottom of the gar- 
den, where, upon digging, they found all 
the other articles.”’ The following is not 
often matched for elegant audacity in the 
present day: “A young woman, dressed in 
a very genteel manner, with a footman to 
attend her, under pretence of being taken 
suddenly ill, went into the shop of Mr. 
Soalward, tobacconist, near Spitalfields, 
and, having the appearance of a gentle- 
woman, was admitted into the parlor, 
where she took an opportunity of stealing 
a silver coffee-pot, a dozen of teaspoons, a 
pair of sugar-tongs, a milkpot, and a metal 
watch, and got off with her booty undiscov- 
ered.” 

One of the London newspapers, moaning 
over the glaring prevalence of robberies, 
advised the government to imitate “‘A reso- 
lution of George the Second, not to pardon 
housebreakers or street robbers for one 
whole year—it cleared the streets of those 
dangerous fellows. A famous hero of the 
Newgate Calendar, Sixteen-String Jack, 
came to his untimely end just a hundred 
years ago. One day, as we read, “‘ John 
Rann, alias Sixteen-String Jack, was put to 
the bar for having, in company with one 
Cotton, stopped and robbed Dr. Bell, chap- 
lain to the Princess Amelia, of money and 
his watch. The watch was afterwards of- 
fered in pawn, in Berners Street, by a Miss 
Roach and her niece. Suspicion being 
aroused, police officers took them to Bow 
Street; where Jack, coming to see them, 
was recognized and caught.’’ A few days 
later, we read, “‘ Sixteen-String Jack, now 
under sentence of death in Newgate, was 
so strongly persuaded that he should be ac- 
quitted, that he ordered a genteel supper 
to be prepared for him and his friends on 
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the evening of the day on which he was 
tried.” 

Of the doings of the royal family there 
were brief notices nearly every day. On the 
22d of September, the anniversary of the 
king’s coronation, there was a grand gala at 
St. James’s Palace. A day or two before 
this “all the royal children arrived in town 
from Kew, in order to pay their duty to the 
throne on the succeeding festival of the 
king their father’s accession to the throne 
of his ancestors.”” Majestic language this, 
considering that the little people were none 
of them more than twelve years old. One 
was actually a bishop of the mature age of 
eleven; for we are told, a week or two 
later, that “a suite of apartments are or- 
dered to be fitted up immediately at St. 
James’s, for the winter residence of the 
Prince of Wales and the Bishop of Osna- 
burgh, who are to reside there till the estab- 
lishment of their household.’”’ Bishop of 
Osnaburgh was one of the titles of the 
prince afterwards better known as Duke of 
York, second son of George the Third. On 
another evening “a ‘grand ball was given at 
Kew Palace toa great number of noble- 
men’s children, in honor of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal’s birthday ;” 
the said little lady being just eight years 
old, and destined to become Queen of Wur- 
tem berg twenty years or so later. 

Concerning public amusements, the 
* little theatre in the Haymarket” closed 
for the season when the summer weather 
was departing; while the two theatres-royal 
opened about the same time, with a more 
constant repetition of sterling old plays, 
especially Shakspeare’s, than we are accus- 
tomed to just now. Sadler’s Wells, hardly 
dignified with the name of a theatre, de- 
lighted its audiences with rope dancing, 
jumping over garters seven feet high, lad- 
der dancing, ballad singing, pantomime 
ballet, ete. One renowned performer 
danced on a rope with a man on his shoul- 
ders and two others tied to his feet. The 
advertisement for a particular fete night 
ended with this significant announcement: 
“N. B.—lt will be moonlight.” Sadier’s 
Wells Theatre was in the fields in those 
days, and the fields were much beset with 
footpads after dark. Moreover, there was 
danger arising from another source, that 
rendered moonlight a desideratum. News- 
paper correspondents complained of the 
want of a railing on the side of the New 
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River, between Sadler’s Wells and Isling- 
ton, “Asthe nights grow more dark, this 
footpath is the more dangerous; and as the 
New River Company acquire a nabob’s in- 
come from the public, it will be greatly to 
their reproach if they do not, on a slight 
hint, remedy the inconvenience.’”’ Another 
writer presented the matter more sarcasti- 
cally: ‘‘1f the company prohibit men from 
washing their skins in the New River by 
day, it might not be unthrifty were they to 
prevent persons from sousing their greasy 
clothes and carcases in it by night.’”? Men- 
tion was often made of particular theatrical 
performers in the newspapers, in such a 
way as to denote pretty clearly that judi- 
cious friends were endeavoring to give 
them a lift, thus—‘‘a lover of theatrical 
merit presents his compliments to Mr. 
Thomas Weston, and should be glad to see 
him play the character of King Lear, in the 
tragedy of that name.’”’ Vauxhall Gardens, 
it appears, was generally uhe scene of a dis- 
turbance on the last night of each season, 
fomented by rackety young fellows fond of 
a mischievous lark. Such was the case 
just a hundred“ years ago. A number of 
young bucks or “ bloods” broke nearly all 
the illumination lamps around the orches- 
tra, and pulled off its hinges the door lead- 
ing into it; about fifteen of these fast men 
were captured and punished, but not with- 
out something which amounted almost toa 
riot. In connection with amusement at a 
fair near London we read of one Mrs. Pid- 
dock who ‘‘ performed several hornpipes 
in the newest taste; then exhibited the 
Italian plate-dance upon her fingers, twin- 
ing them both ways as swift as the fly of a 
jack. Mrs. Piddock then set off with a 
macaronic jig, which she called the bandy- 
legged walk; and concluded with playing 
upon the Turkish triangle. Company were 
' admitted to this extraordinary performance 
at one penny each.” Mrs, Piddock cer- 
tainly worked hard enough for her bread. 
And so did an actor at a country theatre in 
the same month, at a time when “trade 
was slack ’’ among the fraternity, and when 
each performer’s pay depended on the 
night’s receipts; be played Richard the 
Third, danced a minuet, read a lecture on 
Heads, acted Petruchio, and danced a 
hornpipe, all for four-pence-balfpenny ! 
The river amusements of that day dif- 
fered from ours in many ways, ebiefly in 
the absence of steamboats. A day’s pleas- 
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ure is described of a party of friends; who 
went up the Thames in a large two-oared 
boat, aided occasionally by a sail. Among 
the good things provided for their picnic 
were a roast goose, a baked leg of mutton, 
a lamb pie, a keg of old stout, and a bottle 
of Hollands. Up about Chelsea and Bat- 
tersea a sudden squall soaked them all with 
river water, and caused the keg to roll into 
the river. Being put on shore (mostly 
fields in those days), they found a quiet 
spot where the ladies might dry some of 
their garments, while some of the men-folk 
crossed over to Wandsworth to renew the 
keg. Arrived at the proposed end of their 
journey, they landed on a lawn and spread 
out their materials for a picnic, when lo, a 
gamekeeper and his dog approached; the 
dog seized the goose, and upset all the other 
viands. When the owner of the house 
heard of the adventure, he behaved like a 
gentleman, received and treated the picnic 
party hospitably, and sent them back home- 
ward in a joyous mood. On the return 
journey, however, they had yet another 
mishap; the boat upset in the mud at Black- 
friars, when they were about to disembark. 
Among public doings was the visit to this 
country of Omai or Omiah, a native of Ota- 
heite, brought home by one of the South 
Sea Exploring Expeditions, which we asso- 
ciate with the names of Cook, Solander, 
Banks and Fourneaux. We are told that 
Omai was taken by Banks and Solander to 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, where he “ ap- 
peared highly entertained.”” When intro- 
duced at court, he accosted the king with 
“* How do you do?” one of the little bits of 
English he had learned. The Duchess of 
Gloucester, not being prepared with a pres- 
ent proper for him, it occurred to her that 
a pocket-handkerchief, embroidered with 
her coronet, might be acceptable to him. 
Omai immediately kissed the coronet, and 
made alow complaisant bow to the duchess, 
‘As this mark of his attention, politeness 
and guickness was unexpected, it gained 
him the good grace of all present.’’ 
Concerning food and its retailing, we find 
many jottings bearing much resemblance 
to those of the present day; while others 
present points of marked difference. One 
newspaper Presented the compliments of 
the milk-carriers, and hoped they would 
content themselves with the great price 
they charge for milk, which might be af- 
forded genuive; and not impose further on 
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the public, by calling in the Islington road 
to christen their milk (as the phrase is) at 
certain pumps—a cruel cheat put upon all 
ranks of people, the poor especially.” The 
assize of bread, for London, was fixed by 
the Lord Mayor, and was altered when 
any material change took place in the price 
of corn. This assize, which determined 
the weight, price and quality of loaves of 
bread, was arranged in the autumn of 1774, 
in two forms. The weight of a penny loaf 
was prescribed, as well as of twopenny and 
threepenny loaves in two kinds of bread, 
wheaten and household; while, for larger 
loaves, the weight and price were stated 
for the peck, the half peck, and the quarter 
peck. We need not give the figures in de- 
tail; suffice it to say that bread was a little 
cheaper then than it is now; a quartern 
wheaten loaf (heavier than our four-pound 
loaf by five or six ounces) was eight-pence. 
The word assize had a definite quantitative 
meaning; for we are told, that on one day 
in the middle of September, bread ruse 
“ half an assize,’’ or one penny on the peck 
loaf. Meat appears to have been carried 
from the slaughter-houses to the butchers’ 
shops in a fashion that incommoded the 
public: “ Yesterday morning, the surveyor 
of the pavements, attended by some of the 
city constables, took into custody several 
of the fellows who are continually driving 
their wheelbarrows along the foot pave- 
ment, laden with carcases.” The ticket- 
porters, with an eye to their own interest, 
but a pretended sympathy for the public, 
complained of the wholesale fruiterers, 
who stored their fruit in their own cellars 
instead of bringing it to market and selling 
it at the market price. There was a taste 
at that time for marrow pudding; seeing 
we are told that “‘ Sarah Dursley, the king’s 
marrow pudding maker, successor to the 
late Henry Dursley, begs leave to acquaint 
the nobility and gentry that she has begun 
making for the season in Swallow Street, 
facing St. James’s church.” Concerning 
fish, we find that a fishmonger, who chose 
to give himself the cognomen of Oystericus, 
sold oysters in Sherborne Lane, City; he 
moved to another house in the same street ; 
and another person assumed the name of 
Oystericus at the old shop. The original 
dealer, annoyed at this, advertised that he 
would henceforth assume his real name, 
James Pete, and stamp that name on every 
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barrel, and that “‘ any oysters sent from my 
late warehouse will not come from me.” 
His price for ‘“‘ Colchester natives’’ was 
three-and-sixpence per barrel, and for “ ex- 
ceeding fine Pyfleet’”’ four-and-sixpence 
—prices which we now can only envy. 
The streets and the houses occupied then, 
as they do now, a good deal of public at- 
tention, accompanied sometimes by ani- 
madversions in the newspapers. A corre- 
spondent estimated that there were “ up- 
wards of four thousand houses in and about 
this metropolis which ought to be pulled 
down immediately, to prevent their falling 
and doing mischief.” There were some 
queer places around the spot now known 
as Farringdon Street. “On Wednesday 
evening, as an elderly man was going down 
Break-neck Stairs, at the top of Sea Coal 
Lane, Fleet Market, his foot slipped; lie 
fell from top to bottom, and fractured his 
skull.”” And some of the houses had wit- 
nessed queer scenes. ‘‘As some carpenters 
were mending a garret floor in Bride Court, 
Fleet Street, they found the skeletons of 
two children between the rafters, supposed 
to have been murdered some years ago; 
the bones dropped to dust in moving them.” 
In St. John’s Square two attorneys dis- 
cussed the affairs of two clients, but did 
what attorneys rarely do—discussed with 
their walking-sticks when their tongues 
failed; they caned each other so severely 
that both were confined to their beds fora 
time. Near thatspot, in Vine Street, Clerk- 
enwell, one Mr. Taylor sold “the true 
quintessence of viper, the most noble and 
grand preparation in the whole materia 
medica, vastly preferable to any other prep- 
aration of vipers whatever, as being replete 
with the full and whole virtue of them. A 
few drops give great warmth, and exceed- 
ingly delight the vital and animal spirits, 
senses and nerves.’’ A few couriers s0- 
journed occasionally in London then, as 
they do now. “Charles Dejean, courier - 
from Geneva, will arrive here the latter end 
of the month, and gives notice that he shall 
go back a few days afterwards. Gentle- 
men or ladies wanting to travel to France, 
Italy or Switzerland shall be served by bim 
with good coaches and best usage on the 
road.”” Tourists, we may observe, were 


_ much more at the mercy of couriers and 


drivers than they are now in these railway 
days of ours. 
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PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


WueEn first stationed at Fort C—, our 
ranks were filled so rapidly that the quar- 
ters then used proved inadequate, and sev- 
eral squads were assigned rooms that had 
been used for other purposes. Four young 
fellows, two of whom had been appointed 
non-commissioned officers, and the others 
detailed for special duty, were offered half 
of a large apartment on the upper floor of 
a building containing commissary stores— 
provided they would board up a room for 
themselves in one corner, and build a pair 
of stairs by way of communication with it 
against the outside of the building, the 
stairway to lead to a window answering 
the purpose of adoor. With this proposi- 
tion they cheerfully complied, inasmuch as 
the edifice was outside the garrison, and 


away from the particular espionage of their” 


superior officers. So if they desired to 
have a light burning after “taps” at any 
time, or have a high “lark”? when noise 
would not be a hindrance, they could in- 
dulge with no fear of being troubled by the 
“ military guardians of the night.’ 

One of these gay young soldier boys, 
shortly after they had removed into this 
retired abode, began to pay attentions toa 
lovely young lady, a resident of the town 
on which the fort was situated. He was 
scrupulously fastidious in his dress, neat 
in all things to a fault, and prided himself 
upon being the smartest-appearing soldier 
in our command. 

One evening while he was absent, his 
weekly courting night, his three compan- 
ions sat by the stove engaged in frolicsome 
conversation. Suddenly John ——, a usu- 
ally sober-minded fellow, proposed to play 
a little trick on their love-making comrade 
that all could enjoy. His plan was, as the 
night promised to be quite cloudy, to place 
a pail of water on the roof over the win- 
dow, and attach to it a string, fastened to 
a sash that slid in a groove to answer the 
purpose of a door, the whole to be so ar- 
ranged, as the eaves were quite flat, that 
when the sash was shoved back the con- 
tents of the pail would descend like a 
shower-bath over him. 

. The others were delighted with the idea, 


and at nine o’clock, as the moon was much 
obscured, they fixed the bucket to it so it 
would work to a nicety, and blowing out 
their candle, awaited anxiously the grand 
denouement. ‘ 

Two hours later their ears were tickled 
by the sound of their comrade’s familiar 
footsteps, and soon he was heard tramping 
hastily up the stairs. Unsuspectingly 
grasping the window with a firm hand, he 
threw it back, oversetting the pail, and 
splash, splash down came the plenteous 
drops in a stream, deluging him to the 
skin, At the same instant a simultaneous 
roar of muffled laughter reached his ears, 
and then horrible oaths burst from his lips. 
All was still as death, however, when he 
entered the room, shaking himself like a 
water-dog, and swearing loud and deep. 
He knew it was useless endeavoring to find 
out who originated the plot, but deter- 
mined to guess the author, and retaliate 
in some way upon him. 

It happened a few evenings afterwards 
that the person, whom he strongly sus- 
pected of committing the act, visited the 
city of N—— to attend a lecture, and he 
thought it would be a good occasion to 
hatch some punishment for his endurance. 
Of course the other “‘ blades” coincided 
with the plan, and he immediately devised 
a scheme for his reception home. Across 
the middle of the room they stretched a 
stout cord to trip him up, then three or 
four chairs were overturned for him to 
stumble over ere he could recover his 
equilibrium; beyond them some trunks so 
arranged that in falling over them he 
would be precipitated into a great horse- 
trough, filled to the brim with water, which 
they had dragged, by assistance from 
others, up the stairs. Everything being in 
readiness, they retired, promising them- 
selves the sight of a rich tableau, free 
gratis. 


It chanced that the father of their ab- 
sent roommate arrived in the city that 
evening on a visit to his son, and was met 
by him on the street. After attending the 
lecture, they started for the fort, with the 
understanding that the old gent should 
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share his son’s bed. Being a little afraid 
that the water-trick over the window 
might be repeated, the young man, closely 
followed by his father, whom he had not 
informed of the possible danger, mounted 
the stairs, and closely inspecting the roof, 
for the night was dark, saw all was right, 
and attempted to run back the sash. The 
rogues had previously engaged a person to 
fasten them in from the outside, by slip- 
ping a nail through a crevice against the 
window, as they were in the habit of doing 
wheu all went out, in order to make be- 
lieve they were then absent, and dismiss 
all fears of being ‘“‘ played on.” Assured 
of their absence, and that the “coast was 
clear,” the soldier pulled out the nail and 
immediately entered, his revered “ pari- 
ent”’ keeping close by his side. As the 
light and matches were on a little shelf at 
the opposite end of the room, he strode 
hastily in that direction, and both were 
sprawled headlong at the same time over 
the rope. Unable to save themselves, 
they were precipitated upon the over- 
turned chairs, and from them were upset 
over the trunks headfirst into the huge 
horse-trough, from which they scrambled, 
completely soaked by the immersion, and 
not a little bewildered. 

Believing the man who accompanied 
their chum was one of their own company, 
the rogues set up a tremendous guffaw, 
mingled with hoots of derision. But when 
a lamp was lighted, great was their cha- 
grin on perceiving who their elder victim 
was; yet their humble apologies were re- 
ceived in good part, and the rough treat- 
ment excused. 

The soldier who had so severely suffered 
determined to have ample vengeance for 
it, and set his wits to work for a move- 
ment that would punish the other three. 
He allowed several weeks to pass away, till 
the story of his mishap had become stale, 
and they were less shy of traps they had 
daily expected would be set by his hand 
for their disquietude. He was bound to 
invent a plan that should excel all others 
in brilliancy of execution and torture. 
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So one evening when they were all ab- 
sent, with the assistance of the ordnance 
sergeant, he wrapped nearly a quarter of a 
pound of powder into a package composed 
of pasteboard and common paper, that 
somewhat resembled in form a gigantic 
cannon cracker, This he placed under an 
empty packing-box, that was kept at the 
head of their bunks for the purpose of sit- 
ting upon while they undressed. A train 
from his bed, which was in the lower bunk, 
connected with the powder, and was hid 
by a pair of old pants, carelessly thrown 
over it. He invited several of the com- 
pany to participate in the fun, and they all 
retired about the time their victims were 
expected back, and hid themselves under 
the blankets. 

Not long had they to wait. The revel- 
lers were heard approaching, and every. 
thing was put in readiness for their dis- 
comfiture. As soon as they entered they 
struck matches to see if any mischievous 
device had been arranged; but perceiving 
nothing unusual, they threw their matches 
down, as the room was sufficiently illumi- 
nated by the moon to undress by. As 
usual they all sat down on the old box, 
and commenced to remove their garments, 
conversing pleasantly of the adventures 
they had that night enjoyed. All of asud- 
den a report, louder than that made bya 
musket, rang sharply out, the box was torn 
asunder as if cleft by a shaft of lightning, 
and the thoroughly frightened occupants 
were unceremoniously dropped heavily to 
the floor, amidst a cloud of sulphurous 
smoke. Hearty and prolonged indulgence 
of mirth greeted their downfall, and it 
was several minutes before the stunned 
soldiers could realize what was the state of 
affairs. 

Fortunately none of them were injured, 
but it was a severe practical joke, though 
perhapsa merited one. They could hardly 
“ see the point” sufficiently to join in the 
hilarity that raged for some time at their 


expense 
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—OR,— 


THE. FORTUNES 


OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


CHAPTER XV. 

How long she sat there, in a half stupor 
of despair, Dely never knew; but she was 
aroused suddenly by a roll of the vessel 
that threatened to throw her from her 
berth, and a dash of spray in her face 
from the open skylight. 

She looked out, but she could not see 
the sky; all was utter darkness, and the 
wind was blowing furiously. The storm 
that the captain had predicted had come 
upon them; but Dely did not at first think 
of being afraid of it. Everything was 
swallowed up in her fear of Dennett, and 
dread of what the morning would bring. 

Theré came another roll of the vessel; 
it seemed as if it were going down into the 
very depths of the sea. Dely was thrown 
out of her berth, and against the cabin 
door, with a force that almost stunned her. 
She climbed back again, and buried her 
head in the pillows to shut out the howling 
of the wind and the beating of the rain. 
But they grew louder and louder with 
every moment, and would not be shut out. 
The timbers of the vessel creaked and 


strained, and apparently threatening, with 
every moment, to give way. It became 
impossible for Dely to stay fora moment 
in her berth. 

There came a fearful crash above the 
howling of the tempest, as if a mast had 
snapped and fallen. 

A terror seized Dely then. lt was so 
awful for her, a child, to be alone in this 
wild tumult of the elements! She longed 
for companionship, even if it were that of 
her enemies. 

She rushed out of the cabin, and made 
her way to the steps. It was almost im- 
possible to climb them, in utter darkness, 
with the vessel rolling and tossing as it 
did, but she succeeded at last. 

As soon as she reached the deck she ran 
against a sailor, who ordered her back, 
with an angry oath; but she slipped by 
him, and found something to cling to ina 
retired corner, where she would be in no- 
body’s way. 

She had to cling with all her strength, 
for every roll of the vessel threatened to 
send her headlong into the raging tumult- 
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uous waves. They were sweeping over 
the deck, and dashing over her, so that 
she was drenched in a moment. 

And she seemed almost as much alone 
as when she was down in the cabin, for 
nobody came near or spoke to her. There 
was an unusual silence on deck. Except 
the few brief orders of the captain, noth- 
ing was said. There was no swearing and 
no quarrelling; an awed hush seemed to 
have fallen upon the men. 

The vessel seemed to be almost, if not 
wholly, out of their control. 

All of her canvas was furled, one of her 
masts was broken, and she seemed to be 
drifting helplessly at the mercy of the 
storm. 

Once or twice Dely heard Dennett’s 
voice finding fault with the management 
of the captain and mate, and accusing 
them, sneeringly, of being afraid. 

He seemed to her more and more like a 
supernatural being—like a demon who 
feared nothing, and whom nothing could 
harm. 

She knew that the captain and crew all 
expected momentarily to go to the bottom. 


, She knew that boats were lowered from 


the vessel, and she heard them say that 
not one of them could live a moment in 
such a sea, and they al! preferred to ‘*‘ stick 
by the vessel,’”’ and take their chances, 
Dely wondered how the vessel endured 
so much, why she did not go to pieces 
when her timbers creaked and strained so 


fearfully! It seemed ages that she had 

clung there, numb with cold and terror. 
The end came at last; not with a break- 

ing up and “separating of the timbers, as 


Dely had expected, but with one mighty Q 


plunge the vessel went down! 

That one instant in which Dely felt her- 
self thrown into the clutches of the mad 
‘waves seemed to her like hours. Memo- 
ries of all her past life whirled through her 
brain. Even the memories that were so 
indistinct of things that happened before 
she was a pauper in Still River Village. 
She saw the face of the beautiful lady who 
had taught her to dance when she was a 
little child, and been tender and loving to 
her, as nobody—even among all the kind 
friends she had found—had ever been 
since; she remembered. the village school 
at Still River, the drowsy hum that the 
flies made there in summer days, the mwur- 
mur of the scholars’ recitations; the long, 
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bright, happy summer afternoons, when 
she and Johnny had gone berrying; she 
could even see the tall grass that used to 
wave soin the meadow where they went, 
and hear the merry trilling of the bobo- 
links, as they sat swaying to and fro upon 
it. Ther she was in the village church on 
a Sunday, and the sweet scent of the new- 
mown hay came through the windows, and 
the minister preached in a drowsy hum- 
drum tone, that made her sleepy, and she 
counted the big red roses on Lucindy’s 
bonnet. Then the night came back to her 
when she had been imprisoned in her 
room for going to the circus, and had seen 
Dennett’s evil face staring up at her win- 
dow in the dusk. 

Then the circus, with its glare, and glit- 
ter, and applauding voices; and the faces 
of all the friends who had been so kind to 
her. 

It seemed to her that she lived an eter- 
nity in that one moment. 

And then she went down, down, as if an 
awful invisible hand were pushing her into 
the depths of the ocean! She rose again, 
and uttered a wild cry forhelp. But again 
the angry waters swallowed her up, and 
she knew no more. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Sue awoke again in this world. 

The old sailor Boltsby was bending over 
her as she opened her eyes. He helda 
flask of brandy to her lips, and the pun- 
gent draught brought life and warmth back 
to her. 

. She was on a sort of raft, which seemed 
to be formed of a door, or hatchway, and 
her only companion was the old man. The 
ocean was comparatively calm, and there 
was a flush of breaking dawn in the east; 
bat pieces of floating timber from the 
wreck caught her eye, and recalled the 
events of the night so vividly that she 
shuddered. 

“TI thought you wouldn’t never come 
to!” said the old man. “The breath 
seemed to be clean beat out of your body. 
I expect you had come up for the last time 
when I grabbed you by your yaller locks, 
and drawed you on to myraft. But you’re 
all right now, and all you’ve got to do is to 
keep up a good heart!’ 

** Where are all the others?” said Dely, 
with a shiver, looking at the traces of the 
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wreck with which the sea all around them 
was strewn. 

“The Lord only knows! at the bottom 
of the ocean, every one of them, I expect. 
It’s little short of a meracle that you and 
me aint there, too! The beats was stove 
to pieces in a minute. I’ve follered the 
sea for nigh upon fifty year, and I never 
see no such a sea as that was last night. 1 
had no idea that this raft would last when 
Ispliced it together, about a minute before 
she went down; but you see it’s small and 
light, and it rid right over the big waves, 
without offerin’ no resistance to them 
skersly 

“And didn’t you see anybody—hear any- 
body cry for help?’ asked Dely, whose 
heart was full of pity, even for those who 
had been her persecutors. 

“La yes, child! I heard screechin’ and 
screamin’ enough, and I expect there was 
a good deal that thé wind drownded; but 
I couldn’t do nothin’ for them, I caught 
one poor fellow by the hair, but he was so 
heavy that I had to let go of him, and he 
slipped under the raft, and never come up 
again. I shouldn't have got youif I hadn’t 
seen your yaller locks a floatin’ on the wa- 
ter, for you didn’t make no sound. I 
hadn’t the least idee that you’d ever come 
to when I first began to work upon you.”’ 

.  Dely sat up and looked about her; there 
was nothing but the wide waste of waters 
around them. 

* But what can we do now?” she asked. 
“We shall die of hunger! It would have 
been better to drown?’ 

now don’t be discouraged! That's 
bein’ ongrateful for your marcies! I’ve 


got a few biscuits here in my pocket that’]l 


keep us from starvin’, at least for a day or 
two. I put them in jest afore she gin that 
last lurch, thinkin’ they might be of use to 
me if ever I should come out of that sea 
alive, which you can believe I didn’t much 
expect to! There’s seven—nine of them, 
and before they’re gone like enough a ves- 
se] will heave in sight.” 

Dely knew quite well that he spoke so 
hopefully only to encourage her; she knew 
that a vessel might not come near them for 
weeks. The old sailor kept his eyes wan- 
dering ceaselessly around the horizon. 

“Your eyes, maybe, are sharper than 
mine, though I aint by no means sartain 
that anybody can see a sail quicker than 
Sam Boltsby, even now! But you’d better 
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keep a sharp lookout, for they couldn’t see 
us very well if they wasn’t very near, set- 
tin’ down as we be; and it would bea 
mighty unfortinit thing for us to losea 
chance !’’ t 

So Dely strained her eyes in every direc- 
tion, but there was nothing but water and 
sky to be seen. 

It seemed very strange to her that the 
vessel could have gone down, with all on 
board, save her and the old man, and left 
no more traces than the pieces of floating 
timber that she saw. 

Was it just here that the vessel went 

down?’ she asked, in a whisper full of 
awe. 
“Bless ye, child! we’re more’n a mile 
from the place. We are goin’ along pretty 
fast now, don’t you see? and the pieces of 
timber go with us.” 

Dely couldn’t see. It did not seem as if 
they moved at all, but she was very glad 
indeed to know that they did, for it seemed 
much more hopeful to be moving towards 
anywhere, than to stay in that one spot, 
where a ship might never come. 

The old sailor talked to her very en- 
couragingly, but it was easy to see in his 
face how intense his anxiety really was. 
For if they had bread, they had no water, 
and it was not possible to live long, ex- 
posed continually to the glare of the hot 
sun as they were, without water. The 
brandy flask was a small one, and only 
half full. 

At noon Boltsby divided a biscuit be- 
tween Dely and himself, insisting upon her 
eating the larger share. Dely thought it 
was very hard that they should not have 
more, for she was very faint and hungry, 
until she remembered to what sore straits 
they might be reduced. 

They were very much relieved when 
night came, for the sun’s rays were so hot 
as to be painful; but mingled with their 
relief was the tantalizing thought that 
some vessel might pass near them, hidden 
from them by the darkness! 

Dely’slept soundly all night, in spite of 
the danger of her situation, and the hard- 
ness of her couch; but when she awoke, 
just at dawn, Boltsby was sitting upright, 
watching, with the same anxious vigilance 
as when she had gone to sleep. She was 
sure that he had not slept at all, and he 
acknowledged it when she asked him. , 

She persuaded him to lie down and try 
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to sleep for a little while, by reminding 
him that his strength would be very soon 
exhausted if he did not, and promising 
that she would keep as vigilant a watch as 
he. 
But he slept only an hour or two, and 


~ then was wide awake, and on the lookout 


again. 
This day passed very much like the pre- 
vious one, except that they had begun to 


_ suffer very much from hunger and thirst. 


Dely thought that the old sailor suffered 
more than she did, though he would not 
acknowledge it; he ate a much smaller 
share of the biscuit than he gave to her, 
and though he made her swallow a few 
drops of the brandy, he would not touch 
it himself. His face had grown pale and 
rigid, and his eyes had a strange look that 
frightened Dely, as he sat silent, and as if 
immovable, gazing constantly over the 
waters. 

And still no sail came in sight. Once 
they saw, on the edge of the horizon, a 
faint white gleam, that might have been 
one; but it was too far off for them to 
make themselves seen or heard, and it 
faded quickly out of sight. 

After that the old man seemed stranger 
than before. He muttered incoherently to 
himself, and occasionally sank into a sort 
of stupor, from which he would arouse 
himself with a start, and look eagerly again 
for the sail that never came. A few drops 
of brandy which Dely coaxed him to take, 
as one of these strange stupors- came on, 
seemed only to make him more drowsy and 
lifeless. The intervals between them grew 


_ Jess and less frequent; gradually he re- 
* Japsed into what seemed almost uncon- 
sciousness; all Dely’s efforts to arouse him 
were fruitless. By the end of the third 


day it was she alone who watched fora 
vessel, she who divided their scanty stores, 
giving him now the lion’s share, as he had 
first given it to her. 

Both the bread and the brandy were 
now well nigh exhausted; unless help 
came to them very soon, they must cer- 
tainly perish. Dely dared not cease her 
watch for a moment; it was only when ab- 
solutely overcome by weariness that she 
slept at all. Towards morning on the 
fourth day the old man stirred feebly, and 
seemed trying to speak. Dely bent her 
ear to his mouth, 

“T may not last long, my dear. I’man 
old man—nigh upon seventy. I aint had 
an easy life, and I kind of expect this has 
broke me down. If you should be left 
alone here, keep up a good heart! don’t be 
afeard! I'd take care of you if [ could, 
because you—you make me think of my 
little darter! I see her last night—my lit- 
tle Betsey, with her yaller hair, and her 
blue eyes, jest as she used to be.” And 
then the voice that had sounded so strong 


when he began, died away into incoherent 
murmurings. 

Dely could see that his face was growing 
very white and rigid. She opened his lips, 
and poured ‘the last few drops of brandy 
into his mouth. But it brought no color 
to lips or face, 

She put her hand on his heart, but could 
feel no pulsation; she could feel no breath 
through the parted lips. 

And then Dely’s own courage and 
strength gave way, and, just as the bright 
flush of another dawn kindled the east, 
she fell fainting on the lifeless body of her 


faithful self-denying old friend! 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


Let THe Youne Enjoy THEMSELVES. 
—lIt is a mistake which many parents 
make, that of trying to make premature 
men out of boys, and of holding themselves 
aloof from all the emotions, sympathies, 
pleasures and pursuits of youngsters. It is 
not natural for boys to be so staid, re- 
served, nor always well-mannered, and the 
discipline that makes them so before their 
time will probably distort or cripple some 
of their finest qualities. The roots of a 
young tree must have room to spread, and 


if they are inexorably crammed into 4 
hole big enough for only half of them, 
some are sure to be grievously hurt, and 
the tree prematurely damaged. As for ed- 
ucation, it must always be remembered 
that what a boy learns from books is but 
small portion of his education. That 
which he gathers from his surroundings, 
and from his home, pleasant or repulsive, 
from his associations, from everything he 
sees and hears, goes equally to form his 
mind and character. 
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mamma, Old Speckle’s chickened 
cried Benny, rushing into the house, drag- 
ging his kite along by the tail. 

“ Hens don’t chicken, they hatch,” said 
Jennie, laughing very hard. 

“ Yes ’ey do, jus’ as much as’e cat kit- 
tens,” asserted Benny. 

“Where is Old Speckle now?’ asked 
their mother. 

“In’e garden,” 

“ Well, run to the library, and tell John,” 
said she. 

Benny ran out. 

* John, ’e Old Speckle’s hatched, and out 
in Jennie’s flowers,” cried Benny, meaning 
to speak just right this time. 

“ What has she hatched? Ducks?” 

“No,” replied Benny, indignantly. 
“ Ey’re chickens.” 

* All right,” said John. 

“ Wont you come and help us put ’em in 

@pen?”’ 

Jobn was very busy, writing a story about 
Maying, and said he couldn’t meddle with 
any chickens until after dinner. 

“But they'll scratch up all ’e flowers,” 
plead Benny. 

“Drive them into the orchard, and put a 
basket over them,”’’ said John; and he went 
on with his writing. 

Benny got into the garden just’ in time 
to see pussy jump atone of the chickens. 
Old Speckle saw her, too, and flew at her as 


if she was going to bury her in feathers, 
they were ruffled up so large. But chicky 
was very spry, so the hen caught the cat 
first, coming down on poor pussy with her 
claws spread, and a sharp blow of her bill. 
Pussy turned and ran up the nearest tree, 
as quick as she could go. Benny was glad, 
because he thought the poor little chicken 
would surely have been killed. Then Ben- 
ny walked up tothe hen, crying ‘“‘ Shoo! 
shoo!’ and the hen went away alittle; but 
the chickens ran, some one side, some the 
other, and one ran away behind him. Ben- 
ny tried to catch it, when bounce came the 
old hen, with a terrible squall, right on his 
shoulders. He tumbled down among the 
chickens, and the hen knocked his hat off, 
and I don’t know but she would have 
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picked his eyes out, if Jennie hadn’t come 
just then with a big bunch of dead currant- 
bushes, and scared her away. 

When Benny got up, his face was red, 
and he was very angry at the hen; and he 
called: 

“Carlo, Carlo! come and bite Old Spec- 
kle—bite her?” 

The little shaggy imp was skulking by 
the porch, wanting to come, but not daring 
te, because Jennie, fearing he would hurt 
the chickens, had told him to go back. 
When he heard Benny call, he came quick, 
with tail wagging, eyes sparkling, ears up, 
and glad all over. 

**S’bite her!’ cried Benny, again. 

“Don’t,” exclaimed Jennie; for she had 
brought a dish of dough, and wanted to call 
the hen along with that. 

She was too late. Driving the hens out 


of the garden was sport that Carlo was very 
fond of, but something happened this time 
that he did net expect. The chickens ran, 
and tumbled over, and screamed; and in- 
stead of runnivg away, Old Speckle flew 
right at him, just as she had at the cat. 
Carlo didn’t understand it at first, but soon 
found what he had better do; and he ran 
away, crying: 

“?Twa’n’t I—ki yi! twa’n’t I, ki 

He was never so much astonished in his 
life, before. Many and many was the time 
he had chased this very hen out of the gar- 


den, frightening her into fits of cackling 
that lasted half an hour. Pussy was still 
up in the tree, angrily lashing her taii. I 
suspect she enjoyed Carlo’s discomfiture 
very much. It was Jennie’s turn now. 
She tried a different plan, and succeeded 
better. First, she threw down a spoonful 
of dough just before the hen, who imme- 
diately called her chickens, aud began 
picking it up. Then she threw down an- 
other spoonful, a little ways on, and the 
old hen ran to that, clucking gleefully to 
her chickens. They came flapping and 
chirping, the hindermost one making a 
good deal the most noise. When they were 
all in the orchard, Benny got the big bas-' 
ket, and came along to catch the little chirp- 
ers. But the hen wouldn’t stay. So Jen- 


nie put down a lump of dough, and when 
Old Speckle went to picking it, Benny 
dropped the basket right over her. 

“ Now ’et’s see you pick me!” cried Ben- 
ny, triumphantly. 

After dinner, John got four narrow 
pieces of board, about as long as up to 
Benny’s shoulder, and nailed the ends of 
two together just the same. 

* What you making, John?” questioned 
Benny. 

* Letters,” said John. “ What is this 
one ?” 

“Big V,” answered Benny. 

Then John nailed a short piece of lath 

right across it. ° 
' What is it now, Benny ?”’ 

**At’s great A,” saidhe. ‘‘ Whatbe you 
going todo with ’etters ?’’ continued Benny. 

“Put them over the chickens,” said 
John. 

so ’ey’ll ’earn ’eir A B Os,” ex- 
claimed Benny. 

John laughed, and said: 

“Yes; and so Old Speckle will mind her 
Ps and Qs.” 

When John had made both the Vs into 
As, he stood them up, and nailed the end 


of a long lath on the top of one, and the 
other end on the top of the other, so that 


they stood alone. Then he nailed more 
laths all up and down each side, from one 
A to the other, so that only the ends were 
left open. At last he nailed short pieces 
across each A at the end, so that nothing 
larger than a chickeri could get in or out 
anywhere. 

“What does double A spell, Benny?” 
asked John, when the work was done. 

Benny didn’t know. 

“ What is this?” 

**Chicken-coop,’’ answered Benny. 

“That’s right. And I made it of two 
As, didn’t I?” 

“ Yes,” answered Benny, doubtingly. 

“Well, then, doesn’t double A spell 

chicken-coop ?” 

“Double little a don’t,” said Benny, in 
a very positive manner. 

I think he rather got ahead of John that 
time, don’t you? 

Then John pushed the basket slowly 
along; and while he lifted one end of the 
coop, Benny lifted a side of the basket, and 
the hen ran out of the basket right into the 
coop. John let it down, and she was fast 
in her cage. Then the chickens clambered 
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in with her, over the lower lath. And Jen- 
nie came out with some water and more 
dough, and put it inside the coop, so that 
they could eat and-drink whenever they 
liked. 

**See how many there are, and come and 
tell me,” said John, as he went away. 

They began to count, but the chickens 
wouldn’t stay to be counted. So Jennie 
drove them to the further side of the hen. 

“Now, Benny,” she said, “you goon 
the other side, and drive them back very 
slow.” 

Benny went, and one chicken ran around 
to Jennie’s side of the hen. She counted 
him; and then another came and was 
counted, and another and another; and 
Jennie thought she was getting on grandly. 
Just then one ran back. 

** Stop, chicky!” called Jennie; “ you're 
counted,” 

But chicky didn’t care if he was. In fact, 
he didn’t like to be counted, and he would 
not stop. 

At tea John asked how many chickens 
Old Speckle had. 

Nineteen,” replied Jennie, promptly. 

“How many times did you count them?” 
questioned John. 

“ Twice,” said Jennie. 

“Did you count nineteen each time?” 
continued he. 

“No,” answered Jennie, hesitatingly; 
*fonce we got twenty-three, and once 
fifteen.” 

“How did you make nineteen of those 
number?’ said John, very much surprised. 

“We averaged them,” replied Jennie, 
triumphantly. 

Jennie was an enthusiastic student in 
arithmetic, just now, and she was bent on 
practice. 

“ That’s good arithmetic, but rather poor 
counting,” said John, laughing with the 
rest. Now there were really just sixteen of 
the little chicks. 

Benny took great pleasure in watching 
and feeding his chickens; but after a day 
or two, they began to disappear. John 
thought a skunk or fox might be catching 
them, and counted them at night, and again 
in the morning, and there were just as 
many. But when they were counted at 
night again, there was one goné. So, you 
see, something caught them in the daytime. 
It couldn’t be that a hawk did it, for a pair 

of king-birds were building their nest in 


-tree close by the coop, and no hawk dared 
to come nigh them. It might be pussy or 
Carlo. So Carlo was tied, and pussy shut 
up in the garret. But the chickens disap- 
peared just the same, and Carlo and pussy 
were liberated as innocents. Then there 
was a small steel trap set between the coop 
and the barn, with a little piece of meat 
for bait. They went out not long after, 
and pussy was caught by one of her paws, 
They let her out, and setitagain. In afew 
minutes they heard a shrill “‘ki yil’ and 
went eut, and found Carlo caught by 
the nose. It wasn’t a very stout trap, so 
that neither was hurt much, only fright- 
ened. But nothing was caught in the trap 
again, though it was set severaldays. Yet 
the chickens grew fewer and fewer, till they 
were half gone. } 

One day Benny found ons lying dead at 
the corner where a wall joined against the 
barn, and he carried it to Jennie, and they 
carried it to John. When John saw it, he 
said: 

“I know what catches the chickens. It 
is a weasel.” He knew it by the little 
wound on the chicken. 

After dinner John got a box, such as rai- 
sins come in, and took out the ends, fas- 
tening them to the top of the box only by 
leather hinges. Then he sawed a place 


across the top, and pushed a pane of glass . 


down through the place the saw made, thus 
dividing the box into two parts. Then he 
fitted a long shingle into the long part of 
the box, so that when anything stepped on 
the shingle, a spring would bring down the 
cover at the long end, and open the one at 
the short end. John said it was a new 
kind of trap; it would catch the game, and 
let the bait run away. Then they set the 
trap, and puta live chicken in the short 
end for a bait. The glass was on one side 
of him, you know; so that the weasel could 
see the chicken, but couldn’t catch him— 
getting caught himself, instead. Some 
hours after this, Benny went out to feed the 
chickens, and heard the little fellow that 
was put in the trap, come crying along to- 
wards the coop. He ran and told John and 
Jennie that the chicken had got out of the 


trap. 

“The trap must be sprung, then,” said 
John. ‘“‘ We'll go and see if there is any- 
thing in it.”’ 

When they looked into the open end of 
the trap, where the chicken was placed, 
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they could see through the glass a little 
red-and.white fellow, larger than a red 
squirrel, but not nearly so large as a mink, 
though he was shaped just like one. Ben- 
ny got Carlo, and Jennie found the cat, and 
they went up in the garret, where John had 
gone with the trap. When they had all got 
in, John opened the trap, and pop went the 
weasel upon his shoulder. From there, he 
tried to jump out of the window, but 
couldn’t get through the glass, and down 
he went on the floor. Carlo and the cat 
were close after him now, and he dodged 
between the ends of two trunks, where 
neither Carlo nor pussy could follow. Car- 
lo barked on one side, and pussy thrust in 
her paw at the other; and Benny, upon the 
top of the trunk, looked in just as the 
weasel jumped vut. He caught right on 
Benny’s cap, and Benny jumped up, too, 
then, 

From Benny’s cap the weasel jumped on 
brace, and ran up to the top, and almost 
hid himself in a big spider-web. But Ben- 
ny was after him in a minute, with an old 
military flagstaff, and the weasel jumped 
down on the top of an old spinning-wheel. 
The wheel began to turn, and the weasel 
began to run to keep on the top; and the 
faster he ran, the faster the wheel turned, 
and the poor fellow had a hard time of it, 
for if hé stopped an instant he would be 
whirled off down to the dog and cat. : 

He was a pretty little fellow. He had 
little red eyes, and the fur on his back was 
a pale silky red; his chin was white, and so 
were his throat and belly, And then there 
was his funny little tail, shaking as he ran, 
like a leaf in the wind. It was too bad to 
kill him; but then he killed the chickens, 
and they were as pretty as he. Now the 
cat Jumped upon the post of the wheel, and 
the weasel turned around. The wheel 
didn’t stop for him, but whirled dim right 
off into a big box off paper-rags. Bat he 
was under them, and out of sight, in a jiffy. 
In went Carlo and the cat after him, The 
cat hopped around on tep, while Carlo and 
the weasel rushed about underneath the 
rags, making them toss about like a little 
sea with big billows. Out at one corner 
popped the weasel again; and then ’twas—. 


No! That isn’t right. 


All about the garret floor 
Dog and cat and weasel tore; 


| 
“All around the gooseberry bush, 
The monkey chased the weasel—” 1 
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Over bureau, chest and chair 

Went the cat, with bristling hair; 
Under bureau, chair and chest, 
Yetping Carlo did his best; 

Over, under, all around, 

The weasel went with quicker bound. 
Ne’er such rattling, frolic, fright, 
Since rats and mice alarmed the night. 


The dog and oat didn’t catch the weasel, 
thongh ; for at last, he ran right up Benny's 
trousers-leg, and Benny clapped his hand 
down outside, and caught him right around 
the head. Then John pulled his trousers 
up, and in a secend Carlo had the weasel 
right in his mouth. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR MOTHER, 


Tux children had been playing on the 
‘west porch nearly all day. They had “kept 
school,” got up a doll’s picnic party, and 
attended it themselves; had made flower 
chains for each other’s necks and wreaths 
for their heads, and in many ways had 
greatly enjoyed Saturday. 

‘But the sun came round to see what they 
were doing, and his beams were so warm 
that they could not stay on the porch. 

“Now what shall we do?’ inquired 
Johuny ; “ we must get into the shade some- 
where.”’ 

“I wish the old sun had stayed away!’ 
cried our little Kate, stamping her foot. “I 
don’t know why he must come right here 
and spoil our sport ’’ 

“He had a right to come,” said Mary; 
“he has shone on the west porch every 
afternoon since I can remember; and you 
know that is a great many years.”’ 

The mother, beside the open window in 
the sitting-room, heard this and smiled, for 
Mary was but eight, and the old house with 
its west perch was nearly one hundred 
years old. 

“Till tell you what we'll do now,” said 
Johnny. ‘ Let us go into the woods across 
the road.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Mary, and we will take a 
basket and get some strawberries for 
mother,” 

“0, so we will!’ “ Yes, so we will!’ 
shouted her little brother and sister; and 
Jobn ran into the kitchen to get a basket, 
while Mary asked her mother to let them go. 

“ You may,” said Mrs. Meade, “‘ but you 


will not have time to gather berries, for 
you must return as soon as Sally blows the 
first horn for supper.”’ 

“O, we will work ever so fast,” declared 


But when they reached the woods it was 
80 pleasant there, that work was quite for- 
gotten. They joined hands and danced 
round the trunk of a great shady oak tree, 
making what Mary called a “fairy ring in 
the grass.’ 

Then they ran toa clear singing brook, 
to cool their faces and hands in the water, 
and there they saw little fishes darting 
about, and water-flies skipping on the sur- 
face, and suddenly'Mary exclaimed, ‘0, 
there is a water-spider below in hts diving- 
bell! Be very quiet new and watch; per- 
haps he will come up!” 

They watched and waited so long before 
the spider rose to the surface and ran up 
the stalk of a tall water-plant—that just as 
he had done this, they heard the supper- 
horn and started up to hurry home. 

As they passed by the oak tree, Johnny 
cried out with vexation, ‘“‘ Why, there is 
the empty basket !’’ 

“(And where are mother’s strawberries ?” 
asked Mary. ‘They all looked at each 
other, quite ashamed, but little Kate said, 
“©, mother wont mind! She will ’scuse 
us?’ 

The mother did excuse them; she said 
their cheeks were like ripe strawberries, 
and she must taste them in a kiss. 

“ Mothers always love you,” said Johnny, 
“ no matter whether you deserve it or not!’ 
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Send all communications for this De- 
ent to Epwin R. Briees, WEsT 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 

101. Open-bill; 102. ‘Suspect a tale- 
bearer, and trust him not;” 108. Cart, Art, 
Mart, Dart, Hart, Tart, Part, Trap, rap; 
104. Apple ; 105. Fig ; 106. Lemon ; 107. Pear; 
108. Postal-card; 109. Attention; 110. Be- 
stowal; 111. Caravans; 112. Gorgeous; 
113. Delineator; 114. Fraternal: 115, Edu- 
cational. 
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118. Crone, rone, one; 119. Chisel 


120. “A charming page;’’ 121. Spencer 
122. Siam. 
16.—Riddle. 
I furnish food for millions; 
I neither eat nor drink; 
I bear up tens of thousands, 
And thousands more I sink. 


My home is in the air, 
With others of my kind; 
I travel very fast, 
And rest I never find. 
Exiza H. Morton. 


11.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
M-n-a-i-t-e-a-e-a-i-k-e. 
An old Scotch saying. 
18.—Prize Double Central Acrostic. 

A mineral; To repair; A cart; Mute. 

The central letters, read downward, 
name two countries, 

The first person sending the correct an- 
swer, to the editor of this page, will be en- 
titled to six months’ subscription to the 
“Michigan Amateur.” 


E. B. 


ITaLian Boy. 
19.—Double Diamond Puzzle. 
Across. —A consonant; the whole; a 
step; to protract; a vowel. . 
Downward.—A consonant; a goddess; to 
abate; to remain; a consonant. 
Hooptvum. 


20.—Absent Vowels. 


Dspsntthprfrymwntthrvtt 
DEANE. 
21.—Numerical Enigma. 

I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 5, 9, 10, 11, is to miss; my 8, 2, 8, 7, 
is a spice; my 6, 8, 1, is a demon; my 4 is 
the same as my nine. 

My whole caused a commotion in the 
last Congress. PIL@ARLIO. 

22.— Word- Square. 

Active; a girl’s name; zeal; fights; 
polished. 

Dexter E. CHAMBERLIN. 


23.— Word- Pyramid. 
A consonant; evil; a premium; largest; 
walks, or galleries; an attack. 
The central letters, downward, name a 
city. WILson. 
24.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in meadow, but not in lawn; 
The 2d is in last, but not in. gone; 
The 8d is in edge, but not in rim; 
The 4th is in branch, but not in limb; 
The 5th is in man, but not in boy; 
The 6th is in modest, but not in coy; . 
The 7th is in heavy, but not in light; 
The 8th is in war, but not in fight; 
The whole is a beautiful tree. 
Sr. Aonzs. 


Curtailments. 


25. Curtail a group of twelve islands in 
the Malay Archipelago, and leave a tie. 
26. French for a small horse, and leave 
to endure. * Beau K.” 
27.—Letter Puzzle. 
Take 3 E’s, W, B, L and D; 
A, I, N, BR, Sand T; 
Place together, and form a name 
To which clings both honor and fame. 
Anagrams. 
28. Retain its people iu. 
29. Sardine pitI gotit. E.T. 


Answers Next Month. 
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CURIOUS 


Tae TALLEST CHIMNEY IN THE WORLD. 
—This is the Townsend chimney at Port 
Dundas, Glasgow; height above ground, 
454 feet, besides 14 feet foundation under 
ground, standing without piles on blue 
clay, which was there found to be as solid 
as rock. The foundation consists of 30 
courses of brick set on edge, the lower 
course 47 feet and the upper one 82 feet 
in diameter. During the first season, 1857, 
this foundation and part of the shaft were 
erected; in 1858 the shaft was continued 
to 228 feet, and in 1859 it was finished ; but 
during that time work was suspended, as 
the chimney had settled, during a gale, 7 
feet 9 inches sideways, which was currect- 
ed by twelve saw cuttings on the opposite 
side of the inelination. Holes were punched 
in the sides so as to admit the saws; if this 
had not been corrected at once, it is the 
opinion of all experts that the chimney 
would have fallen. The inside is lined 
with 158,000 fire-bricks, and the rest con- 
tains, with flues, 1,400,000 common bricks, 
which were all Jaid in 1170 days of 10 hours. 
The whole weight is 14,000,000 pounds; 
iron hoops surround it at distances of 25 
feet, while the thickness of the wall de- 
creases from 5 feet 7 inches below to 1 foot 
2 inches at the top. Its total cost was 
$40,000. 


Curious OpricaL Errecr.—M. Devie 
called the attention of the French Acade- 
my, at a recent meeting, to the following 
phenomenon. Take a draughtboard with 
black and white squares; put it in a verti- 
cal position, and look directly at it, with 
one eye, or both. Then incline the head 
gradually so as to make the straight line 
joining the eyes parallel to the direction 
of a series of diagonals of squares. You 
then see the points of the dark or the 
white squares situated in this diagonal, 
not as simply touching each other, but 
joined by a dark line in the case of the 
back squares, white in the case of thé 
white; the line grows thicker in proportion 
to the inclination of the head, till it reaches 
a maximum of breadth in the position de- 
scribed. It becomes very perceptible if 
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you pose your head alternately right and 
left, bringing the line of the eyes alternately 
paralle! to the two series of diagonals. If 
the observation is made with an eyeglass, 
or opera-glass, then the phenomenon is in- 
verse—that is, the lines then appear be- 
tween the angles situated in diagonals per- 
pendicular to the line of the eyes. Simi- 
lar phenomena may be observed with black 
tangent circles on a white sheet; and it 
appears that best to observe the instant of 
contact of two discs the situation should 
be that in which the straight line joining 
the eyes is inclined 45 deg. to the line of 
the centres. 

IMPENETRABILITY APPARENTLY 
STROYED.—Impenetrability is a term used 
to express the fact that it is impossible for 
two bodies to occupy the same space at the 
same time. Take a wineglass and fill it as 
full of water as possible without spilling, 
and then, being provided with an ounce or 
so of ordinary pins, drop them in a few at 
‘time; it will be found that they occupy 
but little space, and do not cause the water 
to overflow. This will appear the more 
wonderful, as they seem to take up so 
much room in the glass, which in reality 
they do not; for an ounce weight is a very 
small thing in the bottem of a wineglass, 
but, drawn into wire and cut into pias, it 
looks bulky, although no more capable of 
taking up room than in the solid form. 


Tue MEANING oF THE CouRT, oR CoAT 
Carps.—The four kings, David, Alexan- 
der, Cesar and Charles, which names are 
still on the French cards, represent the 
four celebrated monarchies of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and the Franks under 
Charlemagne. The consorts of these illus- 
trious personages are named Argine, Esth- 
er, Judith and Pallas, typical of birth, 
piety, fortitude and wisdom. Argine is an 
anagram of “ Kegina,”” queen by descent. 
By the knaves were designed the servants 
or valets of the kings, for knave originally 
meant a servant. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Murrris.—One pint of milk, one quart 
of flour, from three to six eggs (three will 
do, but six are better), a small piece of 
butter and a little sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of yeast. Put the butter into the 
milk, and warm the milk till the butter 
melts; then pour it gradually to the flour, 
mixing smoothly; add the other ingre- 
dients, and set it to rise. Add a little salt 
in the morning. Bake in rings or cake- 
tins. 

Fruit CREAM.—Take one-half an ounce 
of isinglass, dissolved in a little water; 
then put one pint of good cream, sweet- 
ened to the taste; boil it; when nearly 
cold, lay some apricot or raspberry jam on 
the bottom of a glass dish, and pour it 
over. 

Granam Gems.—Two teacupfuls of but- 
termilk, a little salt, three even cupfuls of 
Graham flour, and one teaspoonful of soda. 
Stir well, and bake in iron gem pans, 
which should be hot on the stove before 
filling; put them into a very hot oven, and 
bake from fifteen to twenty miautes, If 
you want them of extra quality, take one 
teacupful of buttermilk, one egg, two tea- 
cupfuls of the flour, with soda and salt, as 
before. Very good gems are made by tak- 
ing one teacupful of sweet milk or water, 
one and a half teacupful of the flour, half 
a teaspoonful of seda, one of cream tartar, 
with a little salt, and a spoonful of sugar; 
beat well, until it looks smooth, 


Wurst Rotits—should be mixed and set 
to rise the evening before, and made into 
rolls half an hour before baking in the 
morning. A pint of warm milk fresh from 
the cow, with salt, and half a cup of yeast 
stirred up quite stiff with flour, and molded 
until it springs under the touch of the fin- 


gers, makes a most delicious light short 
roll. 


Frenca Cream Cake.—Sugar, one tea- 
cupful, four, two teacupfuls, milk, one- 
half teacupful, eggs, three, baking-powder, 
one teaspoonful. Bake like jelly-cake, but 


have the layers thicker. When done, split 
open with a sharp knife, and place one 
above another, having the crust down, 
with mock cream between each layer, made 
thus: One pint boiling milk, beat well, 
and stir in two eggs, one cup of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, and lastly 
add one-half teacupful of butter. This 
cake is better two or three days old. It 
makes a very nice dessert. 


BLACKBERRY Wing.—Take ripe black- 
berries, pick out the decayed ones, and 
press out the juice through a coarse linen 
cloth; to each quart of juice add one quart 
of water, in which are added two pounds 
of white sugar; put into glass bottles or 
stone jugs, and cover the mouth with any 
open or woven cloth, to admit air and keep 
out the insects; set in the cellar for six 
months, more or less; then pour off care- 
fully from the lees into clean bottles, and 
cork up for use as wanted. 


Bianco MANGE.—Take one-half teacup 
of Irish moss; wash it, and put it in soak 
over night; in the morning tie it upina 
piece of muslin, and boil it in a quart of 
milk, with sticks of cinnamon, the rind of 
a lemon, and one teaspoonful of extract of 
vanilla. Boil it gently thirty minutes, 
then put in a small piece of salt, strain it 
upon a large spoonful of crushed sugar, 
and put it into a mold immediately, as it 
soon begins to harden. Eat it with sugar 
and milk, or cream. 

Pgacn MANGE.—Take a teacupful of 
preserved peaches; mash them thoroughly, 
and mix with two quarts of cream; then 
dissolve one package of crystal gelatine in 
two pints of boiling water; add the peaches 
and cream; run into molds, and let stand 
in a quiet place. Any kind of fruit will 
answer. To be eaten with cream. 


SALAD Dressine.—A small teaspoonful 


of mustard, mixed with as little water as 
possible; the yolk of one egg, a gill of salad 
oil mixed with it (a very little at a time), 


vinegar to taste, and a teaspoonful of salt. 


Among the crowd around a hotel dinner- 
table yesterday, were a husband and wife 
from Wisconsin, going East on the night 
train. She was much the younger, and 
fashionable, withal, while he was like an 
old bear. As they sat down she was heard 
to whisper: 

“Remember, now, and eat with your 
fork.”’ 

He started off all right, but pretty soon 
she caught him feeding his mouth with his 
knife, and she nudged him and whispered: 

** You have forgotten—use your fork!’ 

He commenced again, but it wasn’t two 
minutes before she had to prompt him 
once more. He made still another start, 
and another failure, and as she whispered 
to him he threw down knife and fork, and 
growled : 

** Now, see here, Mary—it’s twelve shil- 
lings whether we fill up or go hungry, and 
I’m going to eat six shillings’ worth if I 
lose a whole set of case-knives down my 


Jekyll told Moore of a man who had 
said his eating cost almost nothing, for 
“on Sunday,” said he, ‘“‘I always dine 
with an old friend, and eat so much that it 
lasts until Wednesday, when I buy some 
tripe, which I hate like the old boy, and 
which accordingly makes me so sick that I 
cannot eat any more until Sunday again.” 


Passing by one of the city schools, we 
listened to the scholars singing, O, how I 
love my teacher dear.’”’ There was one 
boy with a voice like a tornado, who was 
so enthusiastic that he emphasized every 
other word, and roared, ‘‘O, how I love my 
teacher dear,’’ with a vim that left no pos- 
sible doubt of his affection. Ten minutes 
after, that boy had been stood on the floor 
for putting shoemaker’s wax on the teach- 


er’s chair, got three demerit marks for . 


drawing a picture of her with red chalk on 
the back of an atlas, been well shaken for 
putting a bent pin in another boy’s chair, 
scolded for whistling out loud, sentenced 
to stay after school for drawing ink mus- 
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taches on his face, and blackening the end 
of another boy’s nose, and soundly whip- 
ped for slipping 386 spitballs up against the 
ceiling, and throwing one big one intoa 
girl’s ear. You can’t believe half a boy 
says when he sings. 


No man shows his insignificance and 
utter uselessness about the house to such 
a degree as when his wife is mopping up. 
He feels this, and so does she, and he 
knows she feels it, which is worse still, 


_ To offer an adverse remark on such an oc- 


casion is about as insane an enterprise as 
av individual can embark upon. But a 
Patch Street man did it Saturday. His 
wife was mopping the kitchen floor, and 
he was moving about the room to keep out 
of the way of the wet mop, when he un- 
happily observed that that wasn’t the way 
his mother did. It was done in a flash. 
There was a sharp report, as if three 
pounds of very wet and very dirty cloths 
had settled across a human face, and in 
the same instant a man went over a chair 
and half way under a table, looking very 
much as if a mad volcano had kicked him 
in the head. ~ 

An old vag stopped a pedestrian on the 
street yesterday, and asked for two shil- 
lings to purchase a dinner. 

* Can’t do it,” replied the pedestrian. 

** Well, one shilling, then.” 

No—can’t do it.”’ 

“*Well, gimme five cents.’’ 

“ Not a red.”’ 

“A chew of tobacco.” 

No sir.”’ 

“Well,” continued the vag, in despair- 
ing tones, “you will at least tell me 
whether you think we'll have another 
snowstorm this week ?’’ 

He got the man’s opinion. 


“Grandma, do you know why I can see 
up in the sky so far?’ asked Charlie, a lit- 
tle four-year-old, of the venerable lady who 
sat on the garden seat, knitting. 

‘No, my dear; why is it?’ said grand- 
ma, bending her ear, eager to catch and 


remember the wise saying of the precious 
little pet. 

** Because there is nothing in the way,” 
replied the young philosopher, resuming 
his astronomical research, and grandma 
her knitting. 


An old Highlander, rather fond of his 
toddy, was ordered by his physician, dur- 
ing a temporary illness, not to exceed one 
ounce of spirits daily. The old gentleman 
was dubious about the amount, and asked 
his son, a schoolboy, how much an ounce 
was. 

* Sixteen drams,” was the reply. 

“ Sixteen drams/ An excellent doctor!’ 
replied the delighted Highlander. “ Ran 
and tell Donald McTavish and big John to 
come down the nicht.” 


Little Sister:—“ Do angels paint their 
cheeks and blacken their eyebrows, Mr. 
Soft ?” 

Mr. Soft:—“‘ Why, no, what makes you 
ask such a question ?”’ 

“ Little Sister:—O, nothing, only you 
said sister Minnie was an angel, and she 
paints.” 

When a householder, struggling to get a 
panel bedstead down stairs, loses his grip 
on the railing, brings up against the hall 
door, and the bedstead brings up against 
him, nine wives out of ten will open the 
sitting-room door, and mildly inquire: 


“ Richard, didn’t 1 hear something fall ?” 


“Then you wont lend me that dime 
novel, eh ?”’ inquired one boy of another 
in the post-office on Saturday. 

“No, I wont.” 

“All right, then! Next time our chim- 
ney burns out you shan’t come into the 
yard and holler.’ 


O gracious, no!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mar- 
rowfat, to Mrs. Quoggs, raising her hands 
and speaking in a very excited tone. ‘She 
was so ill when her new bonnet came 
home that she couldn’t get up; but, dear 
sakes! Jane, that didn’t matter nothing, 
for she just put her hat on, and lay with 
her head out of “me window the whole 
afternoon.” 


Blifkins was down in Chicago the other 
day, when he received a letter from his 
young wife, saying to him that “on this 
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lovely spring alias bird is singing in 
my heart;’”’ and old Blif. just looked wild 
a minute, and then took a freight train for 
home, muttering to himself, ‘ Them’s 
Beecher’s sentiments, old man; keep yer 
eye peeled.” 


A prominent citizen on. Nelson Street, 
who is the proud possessor of a handsome 
daughter, went home to tea the other 
evening and said to his wife, ‘‘ Mother, I 
have finally succeeded in my petition fora 
street lamp on our street, and it is going 
to be set directly in frout of our gate—”’ 
A sudden scream and a heavy fall sounded 
from the next room. The affrighted par- 
ents rushed in there. Their daughter lay 
prostrate on the floor. She had fainted. 


»“ Ish der some ledder here for me?” in- 
quired a German, at the general delivery 
window of the post-office, Saturday. 

“ No—noune here,” was the reply. 

“ Vhell, dot is queer,’’? he continued, 
getting his head into the window; “my 
neighbor gets somedimes dree ledders in 
one day, und I get none. I bays more 
daxes as he does, und I haf never got one 
ledder yet. How comes dose dings?” ‘ 


Josh Billings gives the following advice: 
“When you hear a man say, ‘ Life is but 
a dream,’ tread on his toes and wake him 
up. ‘Life is real, life is earnest.’ If he 
is a poet, subscribe to get rid of him, and 
have him deposited in the far West with 
agun and ammunition, and a blanket for 
sole covering; he will know very seon 
whether life is a dream or not.” 


Commodore Shubrick was visiting Feni- 
more Cooper, and Pat was directed to ask 
for letters for the old gentleman at the 
post-office. Full of zeal, he inquired: 

“ Have you iver a letter for Mr. Brick- 
bat?” 

The puzzled postmaster asked a bystand- 
er if he knew who was staying at the Hall. 
He mentioned the name of Shubrick. 

“Sure, and he’s the man,’’ said Pat; 
“but didn’t I make a good guess at it?” 


You may talk yourself into a bronchial 
affection, but you can’t convince a Ver- 
mont woman that there wont be a death 
in the family if she dreams of seeing a hen 
walking a picket fence. 


Brilliant Aunouncement for 1875, 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the kind 
in the World. 

ND 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Sia Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE. IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The publishers of BALLou’s 
Macazine—the cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and Tue American Union—the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 
MORNING GLORIES. 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BETROTHED. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mormnine “ oF 
THE VALLEY,” “Tae BETROTHED,” and 
“Tae Powsr or Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 


_ lastyear. For this reason we have retained 


them on our list, but “Sumnms” and 


“Sunser”’ are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are’ wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 

PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. 

CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
copies of BALLovu’s MaGazinz, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “Sun- 
uisz” or “‘ Sunset’ (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “Morne or 
oF THE VALLEY,’ to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

copies of BaLiovu’s Macazine, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“ Sumnisz,”’ or “ Sunset,’’ or Morn- 
ine Gionizs,” or “ Lites oF THE VAL- 
LEY,’’:to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 


to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 


i] 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS.—Singlé subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “Suniss,” or 
“Sunset,” or “ GLORIES,’ or 
“Liries OF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 
scribe: may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 

BaLLou’s Maeazine and Toe AmeERI- 
can Union combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “ and “ Sunset,’”’ 
or “ Morntne and “ or 
Vautuiry.” Or BALLou’s and THE 
Uston for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLou’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Unton, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send Tae AMERICAN UNION 

and BALLou’s MaGazine and all four of 
Chromos, “Sunniszk” and Sunsrer” 
and “Limes oF .THE VALLEY” and 
“ Mornine GLORIES,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “‘ Taz PowER 
or Music” or “ Tae BETROTHED.” 
PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SuBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Tue AmeERIcAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunrisz” and “ Sunset,’’ 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY” and “ Morn- 
Ine or either “Taz Power or 
Music” or “ Tae Berroruen,”’ just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cerits 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures, 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERIOAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
THe AMERICAN Unton for one year, and a 
copy of BALLou’s Magazine to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 


member of the Club the Chromos “ Sun- 
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BIsz”’ and “Sunset,” or “ Tae Berrora- 
ED,” or “Tue Power or Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “‘ Sunnrsz”’ 
and “Sunszr’”’ will be sent, if preferred. 


Important Norice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


To THE PusBLic.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSORIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 

xa By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BaLLovu’s Ma@a- 
the sum of Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

The Postage on Tue AMERICAN 
Umton will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Firtzen Cents, a saving of five cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions, Eight cents for six 
months. 

Bw Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
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OapraIn—* Is Patrick Flynn aboard ?” 

PatT—“ I’m here, sur!” 

CapTaIn—“ Then let the engagement begin!” 
(N. B. This is Pat’s story.) 


“THe ATTACK.” “Tap DEFEAT.” 
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